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What seem to us but sad funereal tapers 

May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portals we call Death. 

—Lon§gfellow 


The Sunday School or the Church 


PROFESSOR A. T. ROBERTSON, M.A., D.D., LITT. D., Louisville, Ky. 


(Professor Robertson is author of ‘‘Paul the Interpreter of 
Christ,” “Types of Preachers in the New Testament,” “Studies 
In Mark’s Gospel,”’ ete. He occupies the chair of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, at Louisville. He is the author of the most widely 
used and scholarly Grammar of the Greek New Testament ever 
published. He is a master exegete and his interpretation of the 

, aed are at once illuminating, stimulating and suggestive. 


Why not the Sunday School and the Church? 
Certainly that is the way it should be. That is the 
way it is wherever that is the case. But my rather 
extensive experience in preaching in churches and 
speaking to Bible Conferences convinces me that 
in many churches today the modern Sunday School 
is a serious problem instead of an obvious help. I 
mean that often I observe that the bulk of the 

Sunday School pupils do not remain to church, but 
leave for home or for an automobile ride or some- 
thing else than church. Once I supplied a Baptist 
Church in Nashville for eight months. My obser- 
vation was that two-thirds of the Sunday School 
left before church. Once in Crescent Hill, Louis- 
ville, the superintendent of the Sunday School 
raade an urgent plea that the members of the 
Sunday School remain to church to hear me 
preach. I objected to that way of putting it and 
suggested that they should remain to church to 
worship God. There were two hundred and fifty 
in Sunday School The church attendance was a 
hundred and twenty-five by actual count. Not 


long ago I preached for a Methodist church in the 
Highlands in Louisville. I was in the Business 
Men’s Bible Class which had forty men in attend- 
ance. I counted only thirteen of them at church. 
The Sunday School that morning had three times 
as many in attendance as the church. The pastor 
was away, but I was told that this was the usual 
situation. Only a few Sundays ago I preached at 
the leading Disciple Church in Louisville in the 
absence of the pastor. There was no announce- 
ment made’ of the eleven o’clock worship and the 
great majority of the Sunday School pupils went 
out of the side door and off somewhere else. The 
pastor of one of the largest Baptist Churches in 
the country (the First Baptist Church of Houston 
Texas), told me some months ago that probably 
a thousand of the eighteen hundred Sunday School 
pupils and teachers did not remain to church. The 
chureh audience was also large because many 
others came in and swelled the crowd. 

One of the Baptist churches of Louisville has a 
large Men’s Bible Class. One Monday the presi- 
dent of the class gleefully told me that on the 
previous Sunday the class had two hundred in 
attendance. I ventured to ask how many of the 
number stayed to church. He answered that at 
least twenty-five did so. Some years ago the 
pastor of the Methodist Church at Wyoming 
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Ohio, told me that he was glad when ten out of a 
men’s class of a hundred remained to church. I 
have myself time and time again seen teacher and 
class go out of the side door after Sunday School 
and not go baek to church. Once I knew a teacher 
who proposed to a class of women that they con- 
tinue the lesson during church in lieu of the sermon. 
One of my students told me yesterday that he had 
noticed that, if he taught the Men’s Class during 
Sunday School, the most of them did not stay to 
church. These instances can be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

Some years ago I read an article in The Biblical 
World on ‘‘The Sunday School the Enemy of the 
Church.” The author was in earnest and con- 
vinced that the modern Sunday School was not 
functioning properly. Certainly no one believes 
that Sunday School leaders are conscientiously op- 
posed to the church. But the point at issue is 
whether the Sunday School as now conducted 
hinders the church or helps it. I know that it is often 
said that some eighty-five per cent of the church 
members come out of the Sunday School. That is 
good as far asit goes, but we must bear in mind that 
over half of the people of the United States are not 
members of any church. Many of these will be- 
come members, for children under ten are included 
in this total. But a very large proportion are 
adults who used to be in the Sunday School. The 
other side of the argument is the plain fact that 
so many Sunday School pupils drop out of the 
school without becoming church members. I 
heard Rev. B. W. Spilman, Kinston, N. C., one 
of the Field Secretaries of the Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, say 
that he thought that the average Sunday School 
lost some sixty per cent of its pupils. Rev. W. A. 
Brown, D.D., Secretary of Evangelism of the 
International Sunday School Association, told me 
at Lake Junaluska that he feared the loss was even 
greater. If anything like this loss is true, the 
situation is bad enough. No organization is 
functioning properly that loses over half of its 
membership. 

The point of criticism here is that the modern 
Sunday School is open to the charge of training 


up a generation of young people not to go to church... 


If that process goes on long enough, the Sunday 
School will kill the church. 


That is the way of the parasite. It kills what it 
feeds on. The Sunday School was started outside 
of the church and gradually was added to the 
church life and work. But many Sunday Schools 
do not feel themselves a part of the church or 
under the control of the church. Some Sunday 
School leaders rather resent any attempt at 
church control and prefer for the pastor to be only 
a visitor. There are some pastors, on the other 
hand, who pay no attention to the Sunday School. 
There is undoubtedly fault on both sides. I am 
not here attempting to fix the blame, but to call 
attention to a deplorable situation that bodes no 
good for the Kingdom of God. 


Things have gone so far in some instances that 
the very existence of the church is at stake. Some 
Sunday School workers do not hesitate to say that 


they can not stand two services of an hour and a 
half each. Hence they take the Sunday School, 
where there is something for them to do, and omit 
the morning service. That raises the question of 
the morning service, but now most of them put 
their own service in the place of the evening 
service. The Sunday School displaces the morn- 
ing service. Where does the church come in? 
It does not come in at all for many young people 
who attend the Sunday School in the morning and 
the young people’s service in the evening (Chris- 
tian Endeavor, B. Y. P. U., Epworth League) and 
cut both the morning and evening worship in 
church. 

The new situation circumscribes the sphere of 
the pastor. If he is ruled out of the Sunday 
School, he has no chance at the children and little 
at the young people. Any one can see for himself 
in the average morning congregation that the 
children are not there and few of the young people. 
The pastor ministers to the faithful adults who 
remain to church or who come after Sunday School. 
The chances for evangelism in the church service 
are thus reduced to a minimum. The absence of 
the young people is breaking many a preacher’s 
heart. 

Pastors and churches are endeavoring to remedy 
this evil in various ways with varying degrees of 
success. In some instances, as in the First Baptist 
Church of Bowling Green, Kentucky, there is one 
combined service which runs from ten o’clock to 
twelve. There are no introductory exercises, save 
in the departments. The school gathers together 
at the close and the pastor goes on with the preach- 
ing service without a break. In other cases the 
Sunday School is held in the afternoon, especially 
in some of the Northern states. Others have the 
preaching service at ten-thirty and follow it with 
the Sunday School Rev. O. J. Steger, Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, Newport, Ky., has the preaching 
service at nine-thirty a.m. and follows that with 
the Sunday School. In some cases the pastor is the 
superintendent and he has only one morning 
service and preaches a short sermon appropriate 
to the Sunday School lesson and uses the Sunday 
School as an evangelistic service. 


The chief criticism of the modern Sunday 
School is its development of the technique of 
teaching without the corresponding evangelism. 
We are having fine new buildings for the depart- 
mental Sunday School work. We are having 
organized classes that reach certain classes, but 
they do not win the members to Christ and to the 
church. The work of evangelism is largely per- 
sonal, but the teacher is a failure who merely 
teaches the lesson and loses the child. 


Some churches have what they call junior church 
at the same time of the regular church service in 
the morning, but little success in this line has 
come under my observation. After all the children. 
do not feel that it is a real church. 

The Southern Baptists are pushing the six-point * 
record system in the Sunday School in which 
twenty points out of a hundred are credited to 
church attendance. It is not possible to get a 
perfect record without attending the morning 
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worship. The effect of this system is good when 
it is faithfully carried out. 


Some years ago Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, the 
brilliant editor of The British Weekly, revealed 
the alarming situation in England and Scotland in 
all denominations. The proportion of Sunday 
School pupils who remained to church was found 
to be frightfully small. Dr. Nicoll organized the 
Children’s League for Worship which has done 
considerable good in Britain, to remedy the evil. 


I doubt if any single and universal remedy can 
be found. What will work in one community or 
church will not go in another. But there is wide- 
spread need for something to be done to check the 
drift of the children away from the church. 


I am a firm believer in the Sunday School and 
its work if properly conducted. But, if in any 
community one can have only one service, I do 
not hesitate to say that it is better to have church 
than Sunday School. The church is the divine 
institution where worship of God is the main thing. 
Instruction is good, but instruction without real 
worship does not go very far. There is something 


in the grandeur and dignity of church worship 
that children need as well as grown people. The 
good old days when each family sat together in the 
family pew ought to come back again. We need 
to create in children the habit of going to church. 
“As His custom was,” we read of Jesus. 

It is a wise pastor who learns to preach to 
children and young people. It is his business to 
learn how. It is sheer intellectual laziness for the 
preacher to go on in a hum-drum way and ignore 
the children in the audience. It is not difficult to 
put in an illustration or so for their benefit. I have 
noticed that when the children understand the 
sermon the deacons always do. Some pastors 
have a sermonette for the children early in the 
service, but they ought not to be allowed to leave 
after this. Some preachers preach a sermon for 
the children once a month. Surely they are 
entitled to that much consideration. It is worth 
while for every preacher to ask himself whether 
the children who come to church get anything out 
of his sermons. Jesus urged the disciples to let 
the children keep on coming to Him. We ought to 
help them to come to Christ. 


99 
‘*Acting It Out” —Drama Sermons and Preachine 
The Dramatic Element in the Bible and the Pulpit 
An Inspired and Inspiring Method 
REV. ROBERT C. HALLOCK, D.D., Valatie, N. Y. 


Religious drama and drama sermons are both 
attracting much attention from thoughtful and 
spiritual leaders of the Church. Not only has 
there come a notable recrudescence of the religious 
drama in pageants and plays presented by Sunday 
Schools, religious societies and the churches, but 
many modern ministers are adventuring upon 
drama preaching, and finding it good. The 
Federal Council of the Churches has recognized 
the importance and significance of this whole 
movement by appointing an active Committee on 
Religious Drama, with Rev. Fred Eastman as 
chairman; and leading homiletical magazines, 
such as The Expositor, are specializing in this 
promising field. 

The present article is intended to sketch in 
simple, readable form something of the funda- 
mental philosophy of dramatics as a teaching 
element; the place and power of drama in the 
Bible; the spiritual influence of religious drama in 
the middle Ages; and the new potencies of drama- 
preaching today. A large project, surely for so 
brief an article! 

“Drama” is a Greek word meaning action; that 
is, “‘acting it out’’ to assist and emphasize speech. 
And the dramatic instinct is original and native 
in humanity; appearing in the early childhood of 
individual and nation alike and persisting through- 
out the life of both. Play tends at once to take on 
drama forms—the little people instinctively ‘‘act 
it out” in their sports; while “the Play” appears 
in the dawn of civilization and still grips the 
enthralled interest of the most mature and cul- 
tured generations. 


Action may be said to be both the most primi- 


tive and most effective form of expression, funda- 


mental as a method of imparting ideas. The 
littlest eye apprehends quicker and remembers 
longer than the biggest ear! And drama appeals 
to ear and eye both. Why then may not drama be 
an effective method of teaching religion? For this 
inborn dramatic instinct is God-given; and; if 
worthily disciplined, it is uplifting and ennobling 
—a, fit instrument for the use of the Christian 
Church. 

As a matter of fact, too, God’s spirit has so used 
it through the ages. The Bible is shot through and 
through with dramatic elements, and the Church 
has been inspired to make much use of the drama 
method in her teaching and preaching. 

The Bible poets were dramatists. Poetry and 
drama attract each other; and as the great dramas 
of secular literature are poetry, so the great poems 
of the Bible are dramas. The noble poem “Job” 
may well be counted as strictly drama. It has 
plot and counterplot; dramatis personae; scenes, 
which are laid first in heaven, then on earth; 
tragedy, character testing, heroic endurance; 
monologue, dialogue, description, action;. and a 
grand finale, in which the Unseen World takes 
part, poetic justice is displayed, the hero who has 
suffered and stood the test is worthily rewarded. 
And aside from “Job” there is much poetry in the 
Bible which is fundamentally dramatic in char- 
acter, even when not definitely so in form. 

The prophets were peerless dramatists. Isaiah 
manifests a marvelous dramatic instinct (Geo. 
Adam Smith, Is. vol. I, p. 48, seq.), and Jeremiah 
makes frequent and impressive dramatic effects 
as he “acts it out” in proclaiming God’s will and 
word. His testing of the Rechabites, for instance, 
was a one-act dramatic performance, with a 
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solemn objective. Micaiah the son of Imlah is 
truly a dramatist, as he pictures the scene in the 
Court of Heaven, when the lying spirit is sent 
forth to entice Ahab, that he may go up and fall 
at Ramoth Gilead. 

Indeed, if ‘‘acting it out”’ in solemn and elevated 
guise be the basic element of high drama, the 
prophets were habitual dramatists in their rebuk- 
ing, warning, teaching, inspiring. 

Nor can we forget that the whole ceremonial 
system of the Jewish worship was permeated with 
the element of drama. Take as example, the 
sending out into the wilderness of the scape-goat; 
drama pure and simple! A great ethical and 
spiritual lesson was “‘acted out’”’ before the people 
when the priest, having ceremonially laid the guilt 
of the people upon the one goat for sacrificial 
death, deputed the second goat, called Azazel, to 
bear the accursed load of sin far away into the 
uninhabited, ‘‘waste howling wilderness,’’ where 
neither man nor God would ever see it more. 

This may bring us down to the New Testament 
and the Great Teacher himself: and here we shall 
find drama even more strikingly present. 

A deep-seeing poet once wrote, 

“For men and angels can conceive 
Through symbols only the eternal truths;” 

and Jesus ever mediated his divine truth to men 
through symbol. ‘“‘Without a parable spake he 
not unto them.” Is not the parable of the Prodigal 
a drama? With elaboration of the details of that 
story, given there in large outline, it is a drama 
which might well be put on the boards today. 
And various of Christ’s parables are fundamentally 
dramatic in conception and mould. 

But the most remarkable of the Master’s uses 
of drama, with profoundest reverence let it be 
said, is found in the very holy of holies of his 
teaching and of our religion, namely the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Here is “‘acted out,’ 
in simplest yet sublimest form, the deep things of 
God. “This bread is my body.” “This cup is my 
blood.” ‘‘As often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup ye do show the Lord’s death.” Likewise 
the voluntary reception into the body, and the 
assimilation into the physical system, of the 
sacramental bread and wine show in wonderful 
symbol the soul’s reception and appropriation of 
the spiritual benefits of Christ’s death on the 
cross. And none the less the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism is in the truest sense a divine drama, in which 
is acted out before the eyes of the universe, angels 
and men, in vast and sacred ‘“‘show-play,” the 
washing away of human sin and the restoration of 
the soul to pristine purity. 


And in the Revelation, the New Testament 
closes with a writing which, though not tech- 
nically a drama in form, is in the sublimest sense 
drama in both conception and content, in both 
plan and purpose. 


After this our course of study leads down the 
years to the Mediaeval Church, and the Miracle 
Plays which acted so large a part in the religious 
instruction of the masses in the Middle Ages, 
when popular education was unborn, when an 
evangelistic pulpit was unknown, and when but 


for the religious drama the common people would 
have remained in dense ignorance of the Gospel. 
For near five centuries the Bible in Drama was 
acted out upon stages, erected first in the churches, 
where the clerics were the actors; and afterward 
upon wheeled stages that were moved from street 
to street in the cities and towns, where all might 
see. And there in cycles for a whole day, or three 
days, or nine days, actors from the many trades- 
men guilds, impersonating Bible characters, 
unrolled before the people the thrilling Epic of 
Redemption, beginning with the creation and fall 
of man, and ending with Doomsday and eternal 
destinies. 

And though it be tragically true that with the 
passing years this solemn religious drama deter- 
iorated, absorbing into itself all sorts of coarse and 
clownish elements, taking on grotesque and even 
immoral forms, so that the stern-faced protagon- 
ists of the Reformation were fain to destroy it 
wholly, root and branch, yet no thoughtful student 
can or cares to deny that the Biblical Drama of the 
middle ages was divinely appointed, a spiritual 
blessing for the people in its time; a light however 
dim shining in a dark place. 

It is fitting to remark, also, in closing this 
historical review, that down all the centuries of 
Christian Church history, not to speak again of 
seers and prophets of old, the most eloquent and 
consecrated preachers of the Gospel—from Chrys- 
ostom of the Golden Mouth, Peter the Hermit, 
Bernard and Savonarola, to Bossuet, Massillon, 
Whitefield, Beecher and Talmage—have con- 
scously or unconsciously used much of the drama 
appeal and have preached God’s word under 
intensely dramatic forms. 


We have now reached our objective: The 
Modern Drama Sermon, its promise, its potencies, 
and its prerequisites of success. 

And note that it is indeed strictly modern. 
Though religious dramatism, as we have seen, is 
“ancient and honorable,” yea holy, yet Drama 
Sermons are a late experiment. (But an experi- 
ment that is already attracting wide attention.) 
Probably, therefore, a good many members of 
The Expositor brotherhood are interested in it, 
inquiring, receptive; and so will welcome some 
suggestions from one who has made the adventure. 

Well, first, the drama sermon utilizes the power 
and appeal of a natural and universal instinct; 
this makes for great effectiveness. Every sermon 
of whatever type must be in some sense dramatic, 
if it is to be at all effective. The drama sermon 
specializes in the dramatic. Attention is a sine 
qua non for oratorical effect; the dramatic is the 
chief captor of attention in all public speech. 
“First, action; second, action; third, action,’’ is 
the classic definition of the three essentials of 
eloquence. The drama sermon is concentrated 
“action” from beginning to end. Here is its 
potency! 

Second, the drama sermon employs a clearly 
Biblical method, and this guarantees its sanctity. 
A good many modern methods in church activities 
are most certainly extra-biblical, to say no more; 
but in all that is essential the drama sermon aligns 
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itself with prophets and seers of old, apostles, and 
the Divine Teacher himself. Herein is its great 
promise. 


Third, the drama sermon demands in highest 
form the same integrant elements that must con- 
stitute any other worthy gospel preaching: of 
which I name primarily, spiritual sincerity; and 
secondarily, hard work. 


The first essential for fitting and effective 
preaching of the Gospel is now and always just a 
great, deep sincerity; and if there be in drama 
preaching the sincere and whole-hearted purpose 
to glorify God, exalt Jesus Christ, commend the 
Gospel, and save souls, then religious drama and 
drama sermons can be made mighty forces for 
advancing the kingdom. But if this drama method 
be adopted from lower motives, such as to draw 
attention to the preacher as a brilliant actor, to 
arouse mere curiosity, to create a sensation, to 


present a taking novelty—then drama preaching 
will go the way of every spurious imitation of the 
true Gospel! And frankly, there is greater temp- 
tation, and therefore greater danger from these 
things in drama preaching than in the more con- 
ventional forms. 

The second essential for worthy preaching is 
hard, harder, hardest work! And let no man 
imagine that because drama preaching is new and 
unique as a method it will free him from the 
necessity of “toil of heart and knees and hands.” 
Drama sermons are no easy substitute for intense 
thinking, painstaking composition, prayerful soul 
preparation, and self-consecration to most stren- 
uous action. 

But if a man have highest ideals of preaching, 
and will give all there is of him to preaching the 
noblest drama sermons he can imagine, I truly 
believe that this inspiring method will prove to 
him a veritable Godsend. 


Believe in Your Job and be Happy 


A Labor Day Message for Ministers 
REV. BINNEY SIMPSON BLACK, B.D., Massena, N. Y. 


In one of my early pastorates there was a local 
character known in the district as ‘“‘Ted Rideau.” 
And though he was the only person in the country- 
side with “Ted” before the surname, yet ‘‘Ted”’ 
was never mentioned without the “Rideau.” 
Ted was a large man, whose features and color 
closely resembled those of the Indian. Indeed, 
the resemblance was so close to the aboriginal type 
that, on one occasion, when he appeared alongside 
an Indian brass band he was addressed as the 
chief by one who desired some information. His 
occupations, too, were mostly such as the Indians 
pursued. For he engaged in hunting, fishing and 
trapping as the seasons for these came and went. 
There was one industry, however, to which he 
devoted a portion of his time, of which the Red 
men knew nothing; and this enterprise was catch- 
ing frogs. At this work Ted Rideau spent many 
nights, for night was the time when frogs could be 
caught most readily. In the marshes, along the 
lake shore and river banks, a lantern or a jack 
would be lighted and swung from a pole stuck in 
the ground. The frogs of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, attracted by the light, would approach it. 
The frog catcher would then hit them on the head 
with a stick, or seize them with his hand, or 
entangle them:in a net. Thus secured they were 
thrown into a bag, there to remain till daybreak, 
when the legs, severed from the bodies, were 
placed in packages and shipped to the Toronto, 
Boston, and New York markets. But in whatever 
work Ted Rideau was engaged, he was earnest. 
He believed in it, and gave himself wholly to it. 
His success varied. At times the chase for wild 
animals resulted in none being secured. The 
effort to obtain fur-bearing animals by trapping 
did not always bring a reward. The fish were 
sometimes indifferent to the lures presented, and 
he returned empty as he went. The frog business 
had its fat and lean seasons. But meet Ted at any 


time and he was always cheerful; not a despondent 
note was ever heard from his lips. 

In conversation with a friend one day he revealed 
the secret of his buoyancy. 

“You see,” he said, “‘it’s just this way. I believe 
my work to be exactly what I do; that is, as you 
know, catching fish, shooting and trapping wild 
animals, and gathering frogs. I do what I can to 
get these, and if I fail sometimes, I’m not to blame. 
So what’s the use of worrying over failure? Besides, 
the very effort I make to get these gives me 
pleasure. Indeed, there is such a heap of fun in 
the mere pursuit that, I think, I would be content 
to go on for quite a while hunting, fishing, frogging 
for the pure pleasure of it, even if I didn’t make a 
decent haul. I believe if you’re in a game you 
should be a sport and do your best and see it 
through.” 

Here was 2 man who was possessed of the secret 
of true contentment. His business was not a 
lofty one, but he believed it to be his vocation. 
He gave himself to it with that obandon by which 
he became so absorbed in it that, for the time 
being, it was his supreme interest in life. 

I have often thought of Ted Rideau since, as I 
met people in the various walks of life, who were 
dissatisfied with their work and the places they 
occupied. In some of these cases there was no 
doubt ample reason for the discontentment; and 
to the fact that they were not contended was due, 
in a measure, the improvements in their condition 
which they subsequently attained. But it would 
have been better for most of these people to have 
believed that the work which lay before them was 
the very work they came into the world to do. 
Their work may not have been of an exalted 
character, and in doing it no recognition was won 
from others; yet humble though its character, it 
was needed, and in the right performance of it a 
real contribution was made to human well-being. 
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For no class in the community is Ted Rideau’s 
example more needed than for clergymen. It isa 
simple fact that many, many ministers are not 
contented with their lot. The number of requests 
which come to the moderators of the vacant 
Presbyterian congregations, and to the vacant 
Congregational and Baptist churches, from min- 
isters to be heard as candidates, indicate the large 
number who wish for a change, if not of work, then 
of environment. Every bishop knows of the wide- 
spread desire among their clergy to be removed to 
other places. Some of these are in country fields 
where there is social isolation for their families 
and a lack of fraternization for the ministers 
themselves with men whose intelligence makes 
intercourse pleasant and profitable. Hence they 
desire to be transferred to a town parish. The 
ministers in towns desire city churches, because of 
the greater privileges afforded by urban life. The 
men in poor congregations want congregations 
where poverty is lacking. The men who are 
annoyed and hampered by critical and fault-find- 
ing officials long to be placed in more congenial 
surroundings. 2 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
positions for Christian ministers are few in which 
unpleasant elements do not exist. The very 
unpleasantness may be of value as a wholesome 


discipline and battle-ground. For, as Henry 
Drummond once said: “A workshop is not a place 
for making engines so much as a place for making 
men.” The significant part of a man’s calling is 
the exercise of courage and patience, the scope it 
gives for loyalty and self-control. 

We do grow tired, even in the ministry, of what 
we venture to call the prose and the common- 
placeness of it. But so does he or she who stands 
day after day behind a counter, who sweeps floors, 
makes beds, prepares meals. There are forbidding 
circumstances in every walk of life. Think of the 
years the Saviour spent beside the carpenter’: 
bench in Nazareth. The largest part of the life 
of the very Son of God was passed in very ordinary. 
humble, and, in itself, uninspiring toil. But his 
spirit redeemed it, as he has redeemed all work. 
yours and mine, and for ever made it glorious. 

“Yet he bore the self-same load, 
And he went the same high road, 
When the Carpenter of Nazareth 
Made common things for God.”’ 

A fair comparison, in the case of many ministers, 
between their present positions and that towards 
which their eyes are turned might reveal that 
“everything,’’ to use the words of Emerson, “‘has 
two sides, a good and an evil. Every advantage 
has its tax.”’ 


Blind Samson and the Social Structure 


Labor Day Thoughts. Discussion of Relation of Capital and Labor 
CHRISTOPHER G. HAZARD, D.D., Catskill, N. Y. 


The story of Samson, the strongest man, seems 
to have a modern application. We read that when 
the Philistines had put out his eyes and made him 
to labor in their prison-house, he came forth and 
pulled down the temple of his enemies, upon them 
and upon himself, involving both in a common 
death. 

A new power has appeared in the world. Labor 
has discovered that in union there is strength. It 
has placed itself between those two pillars of 
society, submission to natural authority and 
belief in divine principles, and laid its hands upon 
both. It is a question whether or not it can be 
restrained from pulling down the temple of civi- 
lization upon all concerned, including itself. 

Labor is not without reason for its blindness and 
its bitterness. It has been wronged for many 
generations. It has not had its just share of the 
wealth that it has helped to produce. The fulness 
of the earth should have been distributed by love, 
by justice; but it has been distributed by power, 
the power of capital, and labor has been weak. 
When labor has cried out to God for the loss of its 
two eyes, for its lack of the advantages of educa- 
tion and because it has been made to grind in the 
prison-house, God has not held society innocent. 
Wealth, education and freedom are meant by God 
for all men, and not for a few. They are meant 
for us all; not equally, not in the same degree but, 
still, for us all. 

It is, therefore, a divine providence, that has 
extended the power of union to labor. That the 


trades union is necessary if labor is to obtain its 
rights at the hands of combined capital anyone 
can see. It is as legitimate as any other combina- 
tion. It may be a beneficent combination. Not 
the possession and use of this power are in ques- 
tion. It is the abuse of it that needs consideration. 

For this is a threatening and portentous power. 
It is great and destined to be greater. The labor- 
ers of the world constitute a vast majority of its 
inhabitants. They combine ever more largely. 
They talk of national and international federations. 
As they are able to agree, they will more and more 
do as they please and give to history an example 
of labor domination. The danger is that they will, 
in blindness to those natural principles that 
society is founded upon, substitute others which 
must confound it. 

Individual liberty to the largest extent possible 
to a consideration of the rights of society, private 
ownership and control of property, the right of 
every man to work and to dispose of his labor as 
he pleases, the rightful authority of masters over 
servants in business enterprises, all these are 
opposed and attacked by labor in the name of 
various socialistic theories and schemes for the 
advancement of community welfare which would 
issue, if practised, in a cruel, dreary and ruinous 
despotism. 

Power is naturally with masters in any given 
case. It is artificially with servants; for, while in 
general we are all servants, since we must render 
an account of our use of power to the Most High 
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and since no man can be wholly independent of 
other men, and true also that we are all masters, 
since every man has some who serve him and 
_ something which he controls, yet it is specifically 


_ true that the relation of master and servant must 


be respected wherever business is to be carried on. 
When power is taken into the servant’s hands he 
may overthrow his master and administer his 
affairs, but not by right. And not to advantage, 
for, there cannot be two captains upon the ship 
that is to reach port. The crew may mutiny and 
kill the captain, but they will not understand 
navigation or come to prosperity. 

The temptation of labor is to despotism. The 
very despotism of which they complain in their 
arraignment of capital is the temptation and the 
danger of labor unions. Despotism is the sub- 
stitution of power for right. It is an exhibition of 
injustice. Injustice is in man, in every man and 
in every class of men. Power gives it opportunity. 
’ When the reliance of labor is upon force it becomes 
despotic. The labor union is proposed as an 
irresponsible partner in business without the pay- 
ment of a consideration and with a resolve to rule 
or ruin enterprise and all who are connected or 
who connect themselves with it. The labor union 
exceeds its sphere and attempts to exercise the 
functions of a government. It seeks to regulate 
society and to accomplish its aims by the boycott, 
by political intimidation, by discriminations 
against the state militia; and always by a tacit 
consent to a violence that amounts to war upon 
whomsoever will not do its bidding. We have 
reason to suppose that if labor were fully em- 
powered it would reduce men to abject slavery, 
making laborers mere nonentities and employers 
the victims of ignorant mismanagement, laying 
upon the public the most outrageous despotism 
the world has ever seen. 


The course of labor may easily become revolu- 
tionary. Revolution is the subversion of natural 
principles. To disturb a fundamental principle of 
the social structure is to bring that structure 
down. There is a principle of rightful authority 
to which labor appears to be opposed; its institu- 
tions seem ready to overthrow it. In this opposi- 
tion is manifested that lawlessness that is constitu- 
tional in sinful humanity and which is ever bearing 
fruit. History repeats itself as a tree does; in 
successive crops, according to its nature. The 
restless nature of men is ever ready to issue in the 
direction of that jumble and jargon of authorities 
that we call anarchy. There is a lawless and 
revolutionary spirit that is gaining power in 
society and threatening the very existence of 
civilization. It is attacking principles the defense 
of which ‘would be worth a civil war and may yet 
cause one. Certainly the execution of the often 
repeated threat of a general strike would speedily 
necessitate the taking up of arms to preserve civil 
life and institutions. 

A lawless spirit is the enemy of liberty; and, in 
its insensate fury it is ready to destroy the material 
good upon which it depends. The laborer would, 
perhaps, burn down the factory. The industrial 
power of Great Britain has decreased immeasur- 


ably through the tyranny of unionism, and our 
own commercial welfare is greatly checked by it. 


Tyrannical unionism hampers business, lowers 
the standards of quality and production, dis- 
courages merit, encourages demerit, levels down 
and not up. It frightens enterprise, sending ready 
capital into the retirement of safer investments. 
Throughout the world today, labor is in grave 
danger of becoming the right hand of a revolu- 
tionary movement that proposes to assume all 
government in the interest of its own class purposes 

It is hard to see how two masters can be served 
or how a house divided against itself can stand. 
When important questions of ecomomics are to be 
decided and important business undertakings are 
to be assumed, either labor or capital must rule. 
It is good that the labor power has forced upon 
capital a policy of consideration when it would not 
adopt the principle of it, that labor must be con- 
sidered in its rights; but government should be 
with those who have built the business by fur- 
nishing the brains and the money that have made 
the enterprise possible. If the workmen can take 
possession, they may prove also that they can 
destroy the institution. 

It is a pity that industrial wars should take 
place. Common sense and mediation are better 
than bitter and costly strife. The lesson of mutual 
consideration and respect had better be learned 
at first. Let it be remembered that Samson 
pulled down the temple because he was blind, and 
let society ask how far it is responsible for the 
blindness of labor. 

It is not revolution that society needs, but 
resurrection; not a new form, but a new spirit. 
Let fair dealing be the life of trade. Let labor 
depend upon merit and demand for merit, not 
upon force and an attempted monopoly of work. 


It is but just that all who desire to rule should be 


willing to serve. ‘‘Labor and capital are united 
twins, the death of either is the death of both.” 


Perhaps labor will not learn true and just 
principles in the labor union. It has become in 
great degree the laborer’s Church; but too often 
its lesson is that the power from which it suffers 
must be wrested from those who have it so that 
they may be made to suffer in their turn. The 
lessons that need to be taught to both employers 
and employed are the lessons of that Gospel of 
Christ which regards us all as members of one 
great body politic, suffering together, enjoying 
together, in common interest. When such truth 
disappears from the popular mind, blindness, 
darkness and decay must come upon society; thus 
the sun will withdraw its shining and the morning 
will not give its light. 

The principles upon which the greatness and 
glory of America have been built are those prin- 
ciples of natural authority, in combination with 
representation and freedom that lie upon the 
surface of Bible teaching because God has placed 
them there to indicate our true course. 

Here are the truth and the spirit that have made 
us a free and blessed people. Let hard Philistine 
and blind Samson both look here for saving wis- 
dom. Let that Christ whose Spirit is ready to fill 
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all mastery and all service be here set before the 
eyes of all men. That great Figure, so much nobler 
than Samson, who thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but who took upon himself the 
form of a servant, girding himself with a towel 


and washing disciples’ feet: the Christ of the towel 
and the throne, the Carpenter of Nazareth and 
the King of Glory, is the only one who can save 
our industrial, political, national and international 
life. 


Series On Practical Church Advertising 


Article No. 1. 


GETTING THE FACTS 


SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT, Springfield, Indiana 


(This is the first in a series of three articles 
designed to be of special help to ministers. They 
are by an able specialist and, we believe, will prove 
of special value to our readers. As ministers we 
are seeking light on the whole subject of adver- 
tising and are seeking information and drill on 
up-to-date methods. Yet those methods must 
produce material that is suitably reverent and 
adapted to the Church’s true mission. We believe 
the writer of this series of articles has caught a 
conception of the Church need in a remarkable 

. way and that many of our readers will find here 
what they have been waiting for.—Hd.) 

The business of advertising Christianity by 
merchandising the church is one that has attracted 
the attention of some of the most brilliant minds, 
both ecclesiastical and advertising. 

It is significant to note that the question 
involved, however, is not ‘‘Shall we advertise?” 
but “‘How shall we advertise?’ Not a question of 
ethics, but a question of means. And the very 
condition marks a distinct step forward. 

You will remember the slogan “Too proud to 
fight.”” It sounded good, but we were finally 
forced into the war by the tactics of the enemy. 
The church today is confronted with a thousand 
competitor-enemies; rich, powerful competitors 
who have the ear of the populace. Realizing that 
advertising is the force that has brought these 
competitors into public favor, the church has seen 
that advertising is the only force which will sell 
the church. And so today the question is one of 
ways and means, and not of ethics. 

As a matter of fact, advertising is nothing new 
to the church. Churches have been advertising 
for centuries. The great spires that have pointed 
the way to God throughout the length and breadth 
of the world were advertisements; the bells that 
pealed and chimed were advertisements. Adver- 
tising is not new to the church, although newspaper 
or direct by mail advertising may be. So let us 
consider the problems we are facing. 


The first thing that an advertising man does 
when he undertakes a new campaign is to find out 
all the facts in the case. These he will tabulate, 
diagram and otherwise make easy to visualize. 
Facts are the basis of every successful advertising 
campaign. 

Suppose you take a pencil and pad and jot down 
the thoughts that occur to you as you read the 
following. We will need this information later 
when we talk copy. 


In the very first piace, the most important 
thing of all is to find out what you want your 


advertising to accomplish. Bring more people to 
your services? Which services? 
people, rich or poor; patrician or plebeian? Back- 
sliders, or folks who have never had a church 
affiliation? The questions fairly tread on each 
other’s heels! 

Next we will have to consider in detail the type 
of people you are going to appeal to. Remember 


that no ad, or at least but very, very few, will - 


appeal to all classes. You can’t write an ad at the 
citizens of your town in general and expect to 
score any real bull’s eye any more than you could 
do fine target work with only compass directions 
to guide you. Visualize the kind of folks you 
want to reach, and jot down descriptions so that 
later when we consider copy you can see the man 
you’re writing to. 

It is likely that you will not be able to put all 
the folks you want to reach into one hard-and- 
fast classification. Some folks will even refuse to 
be classified at all. But after you have given the 
matter some thought you may have some notes 
like these: 

“T would like to reach in my advertising 
people like: 

The Barry sisters (three old maids). 

Peter Wilkinson (good fellow, fond of 
hunting, fishing and motoring; likeable, but 
church-shy.) 

Nan Ballard (a neighbor girl; attractive, 
sweet-dispositioned, but with home influ- 
ences that keep her out of church). 

The man who’d rather motor than go to 
church. 

Mr. and Mrs. James (each of them would 
come to church if the other would). 

The flapper (high school age and above), 
etc., ete... .” 


It will be a good plan to talk with these folks 
for a while—mentally, of course. Take them one 
at a time, and ask them why they don’t come to 
church. Argue gently with them, and see what 
they’ll say to you, and jot down their replies. 
Remember that you will not be able to write copy 
that will convince them unless you know the 
arguments that they will mentally advance as 
they read your advertisement. 


Perhaps you think you will not be able to see their 
side clearly. It is barely possible that you won’t, in 
which case you will have to try to get the facts in 
person—which will not be easy. What folks will 
say to you and what they really think are likely 
to be very different. Most ministers are observ- 
ant, however, and are keen judges of human nature, 
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What kind of ~ 


and for men of this type it will be an easy enough 
ae to mentally shift into the other fellow’s 
shoes. 


Get all the objections you can, both to church- 
going in general and your church in particular. 
Every item you get against you can be easily 
converted into ammunition—and powerful ammu- 
nition, at that! Marshall all the reasons that the 
active mind of lazy or lackadaisical man ever 
invented as a sop to a Christian conscience; put 
them safely down on paper, and lay them by for a 
bit. We will use them later. 

Every cloud has a silver lining, and for every 
fancied reason why a person should not go to 
church, or to your particular church, there are a 
dozen better reasons why he should. Let’s get 
_ them all down on paper, too—all of them. You 
will not be able to do all this at one sitting, for 
memories are tricky things that retain some of 
their choicest gems to drop into one’s conscious- 
ness when least expected. Take your time and 
get all your facts, pro and con, nicely arranged. 
Be sure that your list is as complete as you can 
make it. It will pay. 

And speaking of church advertising paying, let 
us ramble along that interesting sidepath for a 
moment. After all, it’s results we are after. 

Church advertising isn’t an experiment. It 
does pay; good church advertising has never yet 
failed to pay for itself and a handsome dividend 
besides. And mark you that we are speaking here 
in terms of cold hard dollars and cents; the evan- 
gelical work done is not considered here. 

Like any advertising, however, church adver- 


tising must be good advertising, put together with 
a full conception of what one is doing and why one 
is doing it, if it is to be profitable. That is why 
we are going so fully into the basical side of the 
problem instead of plunging at once into copy, 
media, cuts and so forth. We are writing for those 
who are sincerely interested in the question, and 
who are willing to absorb rudimentary instruction 
and spend time on vital preliminaries. 

Understand, please, that we are not claiming 
that there is any mystic formula that we can give 
here or elsewhere for writing good advertising. 
The only ingredients we could give would be 
common sense, knowledge, facts and inspiration, 
with very little of the latter, just enough for 
seasoning, say. Common sense, would be the 
chief constituent, probably. An ad can’t be 
“dashed off” any more than a sermon can. It 
has to be thought out from every angle; rearranged 
and revised and slept upon. 

Remember that white space in advertising 
mediums costs money; money that the church 
comes hardly by. What you put into that space 
determines whether it is an investment, or a con- 
tribution to the needy publisher. 

Next month we will discuss copy; its functions 
and its production. We will illustrate with actual 
working examples, and we will explain fully and 
in a brass-tacks manner the how and the why of it. 

In the third and final article we will take up 
general questions of media, illustrations, financing, 
and so forth. It is suggested that you carefully 
preserve all these three issues, as these articles 
are all closely related. 


The Increasing Secular Demand for Religion 


C. B. ELY, New York, N. Y. 


There is today a far-reaching secular demand for 
religion. It comes from the man in the streets and 
from national leaders. Our newspapers, which 
register public sentiment so sensitively, reflect it. 

We read in the editorial columns of leading 
dailies: ‘The world never needed religion more 
than it needs it today’’: and ““The only hope of our 
civilization is the co-ordination of knowledge with 
religion;” and again, “It is a matter easy to ascer- 
tain that a new interest in religion is abroad in the 
land—the dry dusty rationalism of the nineteenth 
century could not long satisfy man.”’ 

The observant reader writes in to his paper: 
“A little less of isms in the schools and more of 
that substantial restraining force called religion.” 
Another subscriber writes: ‘‘What we want in our 
churches is not so much help in our economic 
affairs as spiritual help.” 

An Ohio daily maintains that educators, pen- 
ologists, statesmen, business men, Doctors of Law, 
and Doctors of Medicine, no less than Doctors of 
Divinity, with one accord are looking to the 
church for the enlightenment and uplift which will 
salvage humanity. 

A movement for vital contact between church 
and town which was started last winter in Nyack, 
New York, by a committee of thirty, representing 


the lawyers, doctors, bankers, editors, firemen, 
employers of labor, members of labor unions, 
fraternal orders and World War veterans of the 
town has spread through the Hudson River Valley, 
and from distant sections appeals for methods are 
coming in. Riverside, California, has under way 
a similar campaign for getting town and church 
together. The backers of the Nyack movement 
believe that it will sweep the country. 

American statesmen are turning to religion in 
the present world crisis. President Harding says: 
“The sobering and distressing realization has come 
at last that in its eagerness to harness and dominate 
the material forces of the world, humanity has 
lost its anchorage to the ultimate things of the 
spiritual universe.” President Harding wrote to 
the American Bible Society when it met in the 
home of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay: 
“The Bible is winning constantly wider acceptance 
among men, wherever they live, as truths that 
have been revealed to the world.’ Vice President 
Coolidge believes that the strength of America 
and of all civilized society is represented by its 
religious beliefs, and that the power of these 
beliefs and convictions is not diminishing but 
increasing. Charles R. Crane, former United 
States Minister to China, said, after returning 
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from a five months’ stay abroad in 1928: “‘Civi- 
lization is certainly seriously menaced in Europe 
and there is not much hope until she is converted 
to Christianity.” Royal S. Copeland, Health 
Commissioner of New York City and Senator 
elect, exclaimed in a recent address: ‘“‘Was there 
ever a time when the world needed that touch of 
piety, of spiritual religion as it needs it now!”’ 


Expert medical opinion testifies that religion 
gives the drug addict the necessary momentum 
for overcoming his vice. Dr. Carleton Simon, 
Chief of the Narcotic Squad and Deputy Police 
Commissioner, New York, says that materialism 
is responsible for much of the increased use of 
cocaine, heroin and morphine, and that only a 
great spiritual uplift can check such habits. 


A newspaper writer consulted two police experts 
on the problem of boy-bandits. Commissioner 
Richard E. Enright replied: “It seems to me that a 
great deal of this petty crime could be prevented 
by home and religious training. Where there is 
no respect for a Supreme Being, there can be no 
value placed on human life.’”’ William J. Burns, 
(head of the Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice), thought that the public schools 

‘and college professors ought to warn young men 
of the pitfalls which await them. Said he: ‘Moral 
training at home and education in the schools will 
strengthen the moral fibre of the individual and 
restrain him from evil deeds.” 


Belief in religious training comes to the surface 
in court sentences—Judge Chapman of the Jersey 
County Court grants paroles only on condition 
that the person paroled will attend some church 
every Sunday and read in the Bible every day, and 
be able to pass an examination on the portions 
read. Judge Clarence Dearth, of Muncie, Illinois, 
suspended the sentence of a young fellow convicted 
of stealing the mayor’s automobile, on condition 
that he attend Sunday School regularly, and at 
least one church service a month, and that he 
support his three-year-old child. When Dr. 
Sartell Prentice addressed the big mass meeting 
of non-church-goers in Nyack, he quoted a judge 
who said that in thousands of divorce cases he had 
never had one in which both parties were active 
church: people. He also quoted a judge in the 
children’s court who had seldom known a juvenile 
delinquent to come from a church family. 


There is a growing demand for the revitalization 
of education by religion. That pupils may receive 
instruction by the church authorities of their 
various beliefs, the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
in Wisconsin schools are excused for an hour a 
week. Princeton University has received fifty 
thousand dollars for a chapel from a donor who 
gives it because he wants Princeton to turn out, 
not merely men with educated minds, but men 
suited to the spiritual needs of the hour. Mr. 
Herbert E. Evans, whom Columbia University 
has recently appointed as a religious worker 
among her students, says: ‘The greatest religious 
revival in the history of our country is starting 
among the students of our universities.” 


Giovanni Papini, the foremost man of letters in 
Italy, has turned, since the World War, from 
atheism and anarchism to the Christian religion. 
He tells us: “In 1917-1918 I studied the history of 


all the races of the earth and became convinced — 


that the sole solution of the evil of the world is the 
transformation of human souls, that this cannot 


be brought about except by means of religion and | 
that the most perfect and suitable is that taught | 


by Christ.’’ Papini’s “Life of Christ,” which he 
himself describes as a book ‘“‘written by a layman 


for laymen,” is among the best sellers of 1923 in . 


the United States. 

For the first time a state legislature has pre- 
sented religion to the people as the only remedy 
for the present crisis. In a series of resolutions the 
South Dakota Legislature at a recent session 


enjoined upon churches and Sabbath schools the © 


intensifying of their work; upon parents the 
restoration of the oldtime religious influence of the 
home including the family altar and the training 
of their children in morality and respect for the 
rights of others; upon schools the subordination 
of rudimentary studies as well as sciences to right- 
eousness. The legislature of South Dakota declares 
that nothing but religion can check a crime wave 
which is due to the neglect of spiritual values in 
home, school and society. 


“T have dreamed of the time when the stage and 
the pulpit would work hand in hand for the good 
of all the world and I hope that day has arrived,” 
says Fred Stone, the actor. Will Rogers, comedian 
and rope thrower, refers to the conversion of his 
friend Fred Stone: “‘When he comes back and 
Sunday comes and I go down to rope and ride and 
play, if he wants to knock off and go to church, I 
don’t think I will mind, and if they will let me in, 
I may go too.” 


The miners of the Illinois Valier Coal Company 
hold a short prayer service at the bottom of the 
shaft every morning before they disperse for their 
regular duties. 


Chapels for meditation and prayer will be built 
in each of John McE. Bowman’s big chain of 
hotels in the United States and Cuba, in order to 
ay hotel guests a refuge for quiet worship at any 

our. 


Are the churches meeting the growing secular 
demand for spiritual uplift? During the past year 


American churches made the maximum gain in 


membership of their entire history—over a million 
members. Thirty million copies of the Scriptures 
were circulated throughout the world in 1922 by 
Bible societies and the sales of commercial pub- 
lishing houses. 


The Bible is today the best seller of the world 
and offered at a lower price than any other book 
of its length. 


Christian churches are making unprecedented j 


gains in membership. 


But churches and religious workers everywhere 
must dig much deeper channels to convey the 
popular demand for religion which promises to 
sweep the world during the next decade. 
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a ee on 


What’s the Use of Religious Education? 


Timely Thoughts for September School Opening 
REV. JOHN EDWIN PRICE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Observation has taught us that among human 
beings there is a wide variance of knowledge and 
understanding. 

We have also noted that the greater majority 
of those who do not know and who fail to under- 
stand, are children. 

Among thoughtful Christians there is a standard, 
flexible in its limits, of mental and spiritual excel- 
lence unto which it is earnestly desired that every 
mortal might approach as near as possible. 

We have also come to realize that children 
without knowledge or understanding are so 
because of lack of development. The latent pos- 
sibilities are there. 

All knowledge is the result of experience, some- 
time, somewhere. 

Many of the things which we older ones know, 
we know because of our own experience. It is a 
time-tested and time-honored method of education. 

However we have also learned another great 
truth. Admitting that there are some things 
which one cannot learn by being told or reading 
them in books, still we have discovered that every 
mortal growing and evolving in this world does 
not have to eat poison to find out that it will kill 
him. He can profit by the experience of the 


_ fellow who did and live to be wiser or experiment 


on something which brings his untimely death... 
and then the next fellow will profit. 

By the “trial and error’ method things in- 
numerable have been learned about the physical 
universe and life in general. Those who have so 
learned, have in many instances, where their 
learning was of enough importance, and where 
they possessed the ability, set their experiences or 
the results therefrom down in books. 

So it is that we have the accumulated experience 
pertaining to arithmetic, geometry, biology, 
materia medica, art, music, philosophy, God, ... 
life. 

We have observed so far that in an education, 
secular or religious, there are at least three im- 
portant factors. 1. An objective, or purpose in 
view. 2. Accumulated experience or knowledge. 
8. An undeveloped person. 

A glance at history would reveal the fact that 
at various times in the progress of the race, one of 
these factors had been stressed or overemphasized 
at the expense or neglect of the other two. 

Take for instance the so-called dark ages when 
the chief concern of men and priests was the saving 
of men’s souls from a hell of fire and brimstone. 
Then the goal of education was over-stressed. 
Education was all largely of a religious nature. 
This world didn’t matter much; it was the next 
that counted. It was only natural in view ofthis 
thought predominating that education which 
didn’t bear on turning the trick of “salvation from 
the tortures’ almost died for lack of attention. 
The priests were the educators and the school was 
but a department of the church. There was a 


great gulf fixed between the concerns of this world 
and those of the next and the individuals relation 
thereto. Consequently only an_ infinitesimal 
portion of natural knowledge was used and even 
this had to be taken in prescribed doses doled out 
by the doctors of divinity. 

There was only one way to the then objective of 
education and that way was narrow, very narrow. 
Development of natural capacities was not in the 
formula, or directions. 

Following this period was a long one during 
which the chief emphasis was placed upon cram- 
ming the acquired knowledge of the teacher into 
the cranium of the child. It has often been 
referred to as the pouring-in method. An effort 
was made to pour in the stored up experiences of 
the race in toto. Whether the child understood 
didn’t seem to matter. Also any attempt at under- 
standing the pupil was very remote from the 
teacher’s mind. It was necessary for the child to 
conform to adult views and memorize adult facts. 
There were certain things which if one knew one 
was “educated” and if one did not know one was 
an ignoramus. In that stage of education parrot- 
minds carried off the honors easily. 

Gradually the emphasis has been growing to 
the third factor mentioned, an undeveloped person. 
And the method is based upon a theory of devel- 
opment or unfoldment. 

How many times during the past ten years have 
you heard educational lecturers and others say, 
“The word education comes from educo which 
among the early masters meant, to lead out?” 

Our age is one in which perhaps “‘leading-out” 
is too much stressed. At least Edison believes 
college grads to be none too well “informed”... 
on facts. 

We have at last traveled the cycle and are back 
to the methods of the early Greek masters, whom 
for mental capacity it is hard to excell. 

To educate today, is not necessarily to prepare 
to escape a lake of fire and brimstone at death, 
nor to learn by rote nor to accept as true what 
some one else thinks. 

Education today seems to be featuring leading- 
out and developing of each character coming under 
its sway. Growth or development is the key word 
today. 

It is held that if a child’s character is developed 
and his mind allowed to grow and unfold he will 
then be prepared to fend for himself in any and all 
emergencies instead of being prepared in just 
those instances wherein he has learned the rules 
and formulas by heart. 

Education should make for capability and 
power. A man roundly educated can hire a clerk. 
to look up facts. 

If the error in the system of the middle ages lay 
in the fact that it did not prepare men to live here, 
but rather tended to produce monks and ascetics 
awaiting their chance to live hereafter, then I 
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would say that the mistake of today’s emphasis 
lies in the fact that there seems to be a danger of 
forgetting entirely the fact that we are here upon 
this earthly sphere for only a few score years, and 
that a man can hardly fitly educate himself in the 
ultra secular sense so as to be fit to live when the 
type of living for which he has been mainly pre- 
paring is snipped. The only excuse for this life 
with all nature’s ado to perpetuate human form 
is that ‘everything is prospective and man is to 
live hereafter.” This life points to something 
higher every step of the way. It appears to be 
but a small part of a greater whole. 

Emerson is not far from right where he says: 
“This life is but the prelude to eternity. That the 
world is for our education is the only sane solution 
of the enigma.” 

What is the goal then of education? 

We have already agreed that to train a mind so 
that it may readily retain facts is not the highest 
objective. Culture no longer consists merely in a 
stock of data. Man is character and will power 
and spiritual power as well as brain power. He is 
“a becoming” as well as fact retainer. 

So’we repeat Development is the thing. But 
for what? We insist that the faculty for doing 
things and getting things done is not in itself the 
greatest stimulus to education. 

True, we are forced to admit that we are living 
in an age when ‘‘What can you do ” is asked more 
often than ‘‘What diplomas have you?” or “‘What 
are your spiritual aspirations?” A man is known 
more by his works than by his wits. 

Effectiveness, the power to accomplish and 
bring to pass seem more in vogue than much 
learning, an acquaintance with art, or an under- 
standing of the meaning of life. Of course practi- 
cality is being overdone and the era is dawning 
when the majority of men of this generation will 
be laughed at, yes I fear sneered at, for falling so 
slavishly into line with the ultra “‘efficiency”’ 
twaddle which springs from the low grade com- 
mercialism and greed through which the world 
has of late been wallowing. 

Our salvation lies in thefact ofanewrelation which 
has been forced upon man living with his fellows. 

There is no great loss without some small gain. 
It is highly probable that the crowded conditions 
found in American city life, brought about by the 
“practical, efficiency” spirit in commercialism, is 
forcing us to learn the art of living together with- 
out interferring too much with each other’s 
essential liberties. 


Is the teaching of this art the highest aim or use 
to. which edycation can be put? At least one 
writer affirms that it is. He says, ‘“The school 
must not merely train the intellect, impart knowl- 
edge, and develop power; it must also fit the indi- 
vidual for occupying his place in the social whole.” 


That the colleges endeavor to do this is the 
‘testimony of many of us. That we had duties as 
well as rights was well drilled into us. We were 
taught that the greater our knowledge and 
ability, the more we owed to the body politic. We 
certainly caught the note that education is for 
service. 7 


One modern writer hopefully affirms: ‘The: 
advance movement in religious education takes: 
its start, not in an educational atmosphere that is: 
indifferent to the higher values of life but in one: 
that is already suffused with moral aspiration.” | 
And J. P. Munroe says, ‘The question to be asked |! 
at the end of an educational step is not ‘What has: 
the child learned?’ but ‘What has the child! 
become?’ ”’ | 

Possibly our thought has now led us to accept: 
this statement as true: The purpose of education | 
is to develop the human being through knowledge: 
and mental and spiritual exercise making it fit to) 
enter upon the highest life of which it is capable. . 


You will note that here is a blending of the three: 
factors which have each been separately over- 
emphasized at various times in the world’s history. . 
An objective or goal is implied, acquired knowledge 
is brought to bear, and the development of the: 
immature mind along the line of its natural endow~ 
ments is considered. 


If this purpose of education is accepted as true, 
then I think that your mind has already suggested | 
to you the prime importance of, the value of, the: 
need of, yes, the urgency of religious education. 


It has taken centuries to bring education to the 
point where it embraces the best in this life and 
yet where its leading exponents agree that it is but 
a step in the process which is in the world making 
man fit for the highest life of which the human 
soul is capable. 


Modern religious education which begins with 
the assumption that the highest life of which man 
is capable is a divine one, does not ignore, as did 
the older thought that a man who learns to rightly 
fellowship with his brother man is undergoing the 
finest type of training for a closer fellowship with 
his Creator. 


“Good work today is a preparation for good 
work tomorrow.”’ So a good life today is a prepa- 
ration for an eternity of good tomorrows. 

Of course I realize that in speaking of spiritual! 
life I am discussing that about which little is 
actually known and concerning which there are 
as many opinions as there are minds to hold them. 
We don’t all see alike. For an extreme illustration 
of this we might say that a barroom bum cannot 
view life as one who has known only normal 
relations among business associates who are four- 
square men. So it is that our environment, home 
training and general experiences must play a part 
in coloring our views about education. 

As has often been pointed out, if the acquiring 
of property and the heaping of a little pile of gold 
is regarded as the chief object in living then edu- 
cation will be confined narrowly to utility. To 
those who think after this fashion the ultra 
practical forms of education will appeal, learning 
a trade, efficiency in handling men and nature’s 
resources, in fact anyway in which one might 
most easily get ahead of the other fellow and make: 
nature serve him. 

But the man who thinks of life in ethical terms 
will agree with Thomas Davidson where he says, 
“The most truly practical education is that which 
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imparts the most numerous and the strongest 
motives to noble action.” 

We have noted that the child has something 
besides a moral and social nature. Have we not 
observed that he has a religious nature and that it 
too is under-developed? Then primarily we might 
say that one use of religious education is to prop- 
erly develop the religious sense and nature. 

Further, it has often been observed that we of 
today profit by the accumulated experiences of 
our forefathers in things material, which as indi- 
viduals we could never produce or acquire for 
ourselves. The same is very much true-in the 
religious world. Inasmuch as we cannot pay this 
debt to the past is it not becoming in us to ac- 
knowledge our obligation to the future, to the child- 
ren of this and succeeding generations to the end 
that we give them the very best in the way of 
religious education? Does it not become our duty 
to impart the truth to children so far as the best 
minds have been able to discern it instead of 
allowing them to stumble along by the ‘“‘trial and 
error’? method midst mingled superstition, fear 
and doubt? Religious education is “the process 
whereby adults who have achieved something of 
right relations to their fellows and to God assist 
the young to reach similar relations.” 

But after all other uses of religion have been 
listed we must emphasize that its chief use is to 
adjust the human to the Divine. We know that 
in the lower forms of animal life there are those 
which have a very limited power of adaptability 
to environment, some merely being able to feel. 
Others having eyes can see what is afar off and 
govern themselves accordingly. Man, being 
endowed with memory and social instincts can 
adjust himself to nature and his fellows. By 
development of his religious nature he can adjust 
himself to God who is in all, through all and yet 
above all. But, religious education includes moral 
or ethical and social training so that it adds to its 
uses that of bringing the whole family of mankind 
into harmony with God. 


I believe that our thought has now led us to see 
how that the greatest and most worth-while form 
of education has been given all too little considera- 
tion in the past. We have stressed a type of educa- 
tion that makes the human efficient, sometimes 
merely an efficient devil, and have neglected too 
largely that part of education which would make 
his efficiency, honest, trustworthy, clean, charit- 
able, pure. 


We have too long forgotten the supreme aim of 
education in perfecting methods. 


Religous education has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. Religious training might be 
thought of as a form of super-moral training. Even 
the strictest moralist should believe in religious 
education, if for no other reason than that it aims a 
little above his mark. And this is well in a world 
where so many are falling so far below the moral 
instructions of parents. 


Religion doubly emphasizes the importance of 
right living. It ties it up with the thought of God. 
If boys and girls can be given a sense of their 
responsibility to their Creator perhaps they will 
hesitate longer before committing an act which 
has merely been forbidden by father and mother. 
To offend Him who made the starry heavens 
should be made to appear worse in their minds 
than merely to bring discord in a small social 
group. If children were more often reminded that 
wrong actions are an offence against God, moral 
laws would not be broken so recklessly. Any 
child, with persistent effort can be taught rever- 
ence for Deity. And such training will greatly - 
abet his respect for parents. 


We might sum up in a sentence by saying that 
the supreme use of religious education is in its 
leading away from ignorance toward knowledge; 
away from superstition toward intelligent faith; 
away from the thought of animal existence toward 
the mental and the spiritual concept of life; away 
from the seen and the temporal toward the unseen 
and the eternal. . 


A Challenging Career 


A Theme On Which Every Minister Ought to Preach 
REV. EDWIN H. BYINGTON, D.D., Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


(Yes, here is a theme upon which every minister 
ought to:preach. Read the following article care- 
fully. Weigh it. Does it remind you of a duty? 
Have you presented this theme to your people as 
often as you should have done? Have you pre- 
sented it at all? Young men need to hear the 
message. Young women need to hear it and esti- 
mate men in this profession more eligible. Parents 
need to hear it, that they may influence both sons 
and daughters to a more definite consideration of 
its claims— Ed.) 

In my memories of youthful days is a black- 
smith, a powerful but pathetic figure. As he 
hammered horses’ hoofs he found no use for his 
unusual endowments which might have made him 
a marked man. Said a retired professional man: 


“Tf I had had his gifts, I would have been famous:” 
but all day and every day the blacksmith’s major 
talents lay idle. 

Subsequent observations have convinced me 
that he was not an exception. The ditch digger 
with a wonderful voice, the bookkeeper with a 
splendid imagination, the chauffeur fitted to 
organize and inspire multitudes, the machinist 
with a genius for music, the woman with a warm 
and radiant heart feeding a steel machine with 
bits of cardboard: What shall we say of these? 
Their work is indeed valuable, but, Oh! the pity 
of it. Even business and professional men often 
possess valuable talents that are of no earthly use 
to them in their chosen careers. The tragedy in 
this era of specialization is not the man with one 
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talent but the man with five, compelled to bury 
four while he works with one. 

There is, however, one sphere of activity which 
calls into play more varied abilities than it did 
two generations ago and more than any other 
modern profession or occupation. Has a man a 
logical mind, a retentive memory, a fine imagina- 
tion? In this career he will find ample use for 
them all. Does he possess executive ability, 
business. sagacity, knowledge of human nature? 
These will add to his success. Is he endowed with 
personal magnetism and natural enthusiasm? 
How fortunate! Does he reveal a virility that 
makes him “a man’s man,” a fineness of temper 
that appeals to women, a heartiness that attracts 
youth and charms children? His services will be 
thrice welcome. Is he athletic? Has he a rich 
and resonant voice? Is his appearance pre- 
possessing? All these will add to his assets. Is he 
a student of history, a man of literary ability, 
familiar with science and widely travelled? The 
riches of these realms will give him needed equip- 
ment. Are courage and tact, patience and per- 
severence and a sane optimism among his char- 
acteristics? He will use them almost daily. Has 
he a sense of humor, an emotional nature, a strong 
will, high moral standards—a man of visions and 
ideals? All will be of value to him. It is true that 
no one possesses all these advantages but a man 
may know that whatever of them he does have 
will be called into action often if he becomes a 
minister. Many deny that the ministry is ‘‘a real 
man’s job;”’ but exactly the reverse is true. Most 
employments use a half, or a quarter, or a tenth 
of the abilities the man possesses, whereas the 
ministry uses about all. If a man really wishes to 
“make the most of himself,” to have every bit 
there is in him count in the vocation by which he 
earns his daily bread, no other occupation offers 
the same chance and challenge. 


Self development, however, is not all there is to 
life. The world is more than a mere gymnasium 
for us. The zest of living depends somewhat on 
the nature of the task itself. The laborer shovel- 
ling ore may take real satisfaction in work well 
done but he does not have the thrill of the moulder 
receiving and guiding the metal as it leaps a 
glowing stream from the base of the furnace. 
Even more fascinating is the work of the man who 
fashions the finest of steel into delicate instru- 
ments. In reading Pasteur’s life you notice his 
interest in experiments which aimed to preserve 
certain substances: but that interest becomes 
eager as he applies these discoveries to the saving 
of flocks and herds. Even the reader, however, 
feels the passion that possesses him when he 
recognizes that they may have a far-reaching 
influence in lessening the sufferings and prolonging 
the lives of his fellow beings. The nature of the 
objects with which a man works do determine to a 
pee the fascination and challenge of his daily 
toil. 

What then shall we say of the minister? What 
is he seeking to shape or save? Even the crass 
materialist, who sees in human life nothing but 
the manifestations of matter, must acknowledge 


that the man who is working with human desires _ 


and decisions, with human emotions, ambitions, 
aspirations, is concerned with the highest and 


finest elements: while the theist sees him seeking | 


to fan into a flame the divine spark. Call it what 
you choose, soul, character, personality, 
minister is dealing with the most interesting, 
fascinating substance there is. His work is to 
shape this ‘“‘soul stuff’? and fit it for all its tasks 


and possiblities: and he becomes a “master work- | 


man” because he is working with the “master 
substance.” For is not character which he is 
seeking to fashion exactly that? From a famous 
French School of Engineering came the statement 
that the needed qualifications for a successful 
engineer were these five, given in the order of their 
importance: Character, Intellect, Scientific Foun- 
dation, Knowledge of Men, Knowledge of Engin- 
eering. It is character, the foundation also of 
happiness in the home, prosperity in business, 
stability in national life, richness in friendship, 
without which nothing can be perfectly satisfac- 
tory in human life, with which the minister works. 
How fascinating to watch it in the making: the 
varying manifestations of the emotions, the flow 
and flux of the thoughts, the unexpected decisions 
of the will, the delicate sensitiveness of the con- 
science, the push and pull of the physical on the 
mental and spiritual, the reactions to environment. 


The minister however is more than a spectator. 
It is for him to analyse it, to understand it alto- 
gether if he can. Then by the truths he introduces, 
by the appeals and warnings he applies, he must 
secure the elimination of the impurities, impart 
virtue’s rich coloring, and hasten the crystaliza- 
tion of noble purposes and fine services. All these 
efforts are doubly challenging because he is not 
dealing with slave substances, that cower and 
yield under the lash of physical laws, but with 
freeborn forces, ever able to interject counter 
factors. How can any one say that performing 
chemical experiments, or working with any 
material, or plant, or animal, or even the human 
body, or intellect, is as fascinating and challenging 
as the minister’s work with human personality, 
body, mind and soul, in its marvellous, bewildering 
and supremely important reactions! 


Working with even the finest material, however, 
may grow irksome. Hammering gold leaf day 
after day becomes deadly dull. In every occupa- 
tion, including the ministry, details absorb much 
time and routine reigns. Variety may relieve the 
monotony but cannot supply zest and delight. 
What can? The statement that man was made in 
the image and likeness of God follows not a man- 
ifestation of his holiness or love but of his creative 
activity. Likeness to him bespeaks in man’s mind 
a hunger and capacity for creative work, the nature 
of which we learn from the Creator himself. 
Genesis pictures the Spirit brooding over chaos 
and evolving out of it order and beauty, light and 
life: seas and stars, plants and animals which had 
not been before. So when man’s mind broods 
over unorganized material and brings out of it a 
harmonious whole which never had. been before, 
he is exercising the creative function of his mind, 
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Some occupations call for none of it, demanding 
altogether the imitative faculty. Others allow a 
little. The ministry calls for the constant exercise 
of this highest function of the human mind. Every 
seven days the minister must be a creator. Each 
Sunday he must present a sermon which is neither 
a reproduction of another man’s work nor any 
thing he has done but rather a fresh creation. In 
a way how like primordial chaos seems his mind 
at first: texts, truths, thoughts, feelings, impres- 
sions, illustrations, quotations, applications, tumb- 
ling over each other, without form and void. On 
the first day a little light appears and on the 
second the material begins to divide, above and 
below. Then the theme appears, like the fertile 
earth, while soon sun and stars begin to shine. 
Evidences of life and order manifest themselves, 
with beauty and fruitfulness; and last of all the 
truth is fitted for men. Fortunate is he if his 
creation is completed in time for the seventh day 
and so well done that the Creator above calls it 
“good.” Often, alas! it is a pityfully imperfect 
creation, sometimes no creation at all but a thinly 
veiled repetition of previous efforts. Never-the- 
less here is the perpetual challenge, as each week 
the preacher starts to walk in the path assigned 
him. The details and routine of his work are 
uplifted as his heart and mind leap to their creative 
endeavor and no occupation that does not call for 
a large measure of such effort can compare with 
the fascination of the ministry. 


Equally interesting to some is the outreach of 
thought and life. Once universities and monas- 
teries were places where scholars and mystics 
pursued their goals untouched by the world and 
affecting little its activities. Both education and 
religion have broken down the walls. The college 
laboratory determines many methods at the mine, 
the factory, the farm and the home; and religion 
projects its principles of righteousness into these 
and all other human interests. The modern 
minister is neither a recluse nor a provincial. He 
is expected to walk no ecclesiastical treadmill, but 
to be a knight errant ready to smite evil or cham- 
pion the oppressed wherever he finds them on the 
face of God’s earth. How the supporters of every 
philanthropy, of every reform, of every effort for 
civic betterment seek him, desiring his endorse- 
ment, or co-operation, or the enlistment of his 
congregation. Often they summon him to posi- 
tions of leadership. Occasionaly he must himself 
take the initiative and summon supporters. More 
often he must supply the idealism and altruism, 
without which existing enterprises will fail to 
attain their true goals. 


It is true that he does not now hold the exalted 
position above and apart from the people once 
accorded to “the cloth.”” What of that? Let it go! 
That is no loss if he can be a dynamic reality in 
the community. Such he is sometimes, Such he 
can be more often. Never were there more oppor- 
tunities for him in this direction. No longer may 
he in ecclesiastical robes speak ex cathedra but he 
may don the prophet’s garb and be heard in the 
marts of men. He may not assume infallibility 


but he may proclaim the message of righteousness 
and justice from the everlasting God. 

In the wider ranges also he has a place. Modern 
research has thrilled with its declarations con- 
cerning the past, calling upon us to measure the 
duration of human life on earth not by thousands 
but by ten’s of thousands of years, and the time 
allotted for plants and animals by hundreds of 
thousands, and the number of stars by millions 
and their distances by trillions of miles: staggering 
conceptions which make puny the span of a man’s 
life and the sphere of his activities. Yet these con- 
ceptions are outstripped by the reach and range 
of the religious mind. With this expanding 
knowledge of the universe comes a corresponding 
conception of God. It is the sovereign of this 
stupendous whole that the minister seeks to under- 
stand and interpret to his fellow men. To discover 
the cause in any realm is more than to measure the 
results. ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
To attempt this, the greatest possible effort of the 
human mind, is the minister’s task. 


Equally does his outlook surpass that of the 
antiquarian and astronomer in another respect. 
They stir man with the immeasurable past in time 
and the immeasurable present in space but the 
minister’s outlook thrills him also with the wonder- 
ful onreach of the future—the possibilities of the 
youth with whom he is so closely associated, 
possibilities of success or failure, of happiness or 
misery, of good or evil. As the hairbreadth 
deflection at the muzzle of the gun determines 
whether the bullet will reach or miss the mark, so 
his influence, scarcely perceptible, may be a factor 
in guiding those lives to their true goal. 


And then the potential immortality of these 
personalities! Some are confident concerning the 
future life: others are hopeful: but few positively 
deny its possibility. Possibility, probability, 
certainty; there it is. What a challenge to effort! 
How short these records of the past compared 
with an immortal existence! How commonplace 
the unfolding of what man has been compared 
with the vision of what man may be, either in 
individual immortality, or in what the race may 
be on this earth, advancing toward a golden age 
where righteousness and justice and peace shall 
reign. Whether he watches the young people 
starting out in life or stands by the bedside of the 
dying the minister is as one beside a cage through 
whose opened door the bird darts and soars into 
the sky; and his heart burns within him for has he 
not been striving to prepare that spirit for its long 
flight and for the wide and wondrous life it will 
enter there? 

Ah! but you are dabbling with the unknown. 
Give me certainty, cries the agnostic. Certainty! 
What stimulus is there in that? Whatever can be 
measured becomes our slave, and living with 
slaves is a dreary existence. The challenges of life 
come from the unknown. Attacking mysteries 
brings real victories. The life Columbus lived as he 
sailed into the unknown west was impossible for 
the mariner who never lost sight of land. Un- 
doubtedly the minister is dealing with the mys- 
terious. Starting with the known, he is ever 
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reaching into the unknown: into the thoughts and 
emotions hidden in the hearts of his hearers, into 
the mysteries of human existence, into the mys- 
teries of the divine existence. It is however not a 
lonely wandering in the wilderness with the hope 
of stumbling across some fresh discovery of truth. 
The eternal Christ is his guide. Not to the “flower 
in the crannied wall” but to this supreme person- 
ality of human history does he ery, “But if I could 
understand what you are, root and all, and all in 
all, I should know what God and man is.” The 
mysteries recede, as he studies Christ. Now he 
knows more of what man should be, may be. Now 
he moves along further and further into a compre- 


hension of the Creator of this stupendous universe. 
And this is his task, through this Christ to bring 
into vital fellowship the finite and the infinite, 
weak humanity and the mighty God, the erring 
child and the heavenly Father. What could be 
more challenging and thrilling than this? 

It has appealed to strong men in the past and 
it makes its appeal now not to the careless and 
sordid multitude, but to the ardent and heroic 
spirit of youth, summoning it to a career which 
has in it, more than any other, the fascination 


and challenge of self-realization, of value to | 


humanity and of hastening the consummation of 
creation, which is the Kingdom of God. 


Suggestive Program for Your Church Year 


In a general way the church year might be 
divided into four periods. Beginning with Sep- 
tember we will call the first 

Period 1. Rallying and Reorganizing the 

Church Forces 
September 

September we will call Roll Call Month. In it 
comes Labor Day, in many States Primary 
Election Day, the Opening of Schools, many 
Ministers’ Conferences, all suggesting the idea of 
Citizenship and Education—both of which may 
be stressed in the pulpit. 

October 

October we will term Rallying Month. In it 
comes Rally Day in the Sunday School, or a whole 
week of rallying of the entire church, or it would be 
better made a whole month of rallying and prepa- 
ration for the year’s work. Let everything indi- 
cate that work has begun in earnest and that the 
church has caught its stride for the year. 

November 

Month of Vision. This is preeminently a month 
to demonstrate Christian unity and bring a vision 
to the church. It is a good time for pastors to 
make an exchange of pulpits or all meet together 
in united Thanksgiving services. -The larger 
social relationships are brought to mind through 
Armistice Day, Election Day, Thanksgiving Day. 
November 5-12 is Fathers’ and Sons’ Week. 
November 7 is Election Day. November 11 is 
Armistice Day. November 12-19 is World-wide 
Week of Prayer for Young Men and Young 
Women. November 30 is Thanksgiving Day. 

December 

Month of Fulfillment. How appropriate that 
the Star of Hope should rise with the dying of the 
old year! He is a wise pastor who now turns the 
minds of men to the deeper meanings of the 
Christmas activities. It is a happy fact that 
increasingly churches are holding Watch Night 
services. They can be made very practical and 
valuable. 

Period II. January to Easter (April 20) 

Period of Personal and Church Evangelization 
The natural harvest of the church year is now, for 
the next three months. The message from the 
pulpit will be the most earnest, warm and sympa- 
thetic. Personal Workers’ Classes will be devel- 


oped by the pastor, and Training Classes formed 
for those looking forward to church membership. 
January 

Month of Quickening. To usher in the New 
Year in the spirit of prayer was the thought of the 
fathers who gave us the Week of Prayer. 
great verities of our faith will now be preached as 
foundation for the most spiritual work of the year. 
January 1 is New Years. January 6 is first Sunday 
of the month. January 7-13 is the Week of Uni- 
versal Prayer. In many churches revival services 
will begin. 

February 

Month of Deepening the Religious Life. Religion 
and Patriotism have ever been closely associated. 
February brings them together. Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, February 12, and Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22, with special services, help us to keep 
Patriotism in its place, and make Religion the 
dominant force. Revival services will be at their 
best in this month in many churches. 


March 
Month of Decision. This should be the best 
month of the Church year. Decisions will be 
urged in Church and School. In this month comes 
the beginning of Lent. Evangelistic activity will 
continue until Easter. Almost all churches will 
have Pastor’s Classes or Communicants’ Classes. 


Period III. Nurturing and Developing 
Young Life. (April-June) 


April 
Month of Nurture. This year the work of 
March and April will overlap, as Easter comes 
so late, April 20. The home, work, recreational 
surroundings may all be safeguarded. But more 
is needed—systematic, continuous and definite 
instruction through pulpit, school and Young 
People’s Society is necessary for the fullest develop- 
ment. 
May 
Let the watch-word be Guidance. 
people in school and college face the problems of 
life vocation. We can minister to them only when 
we meet them on their own ground, and interest 
ourselves in the things they are thinking about. 
In this month will come Mother’s Day and Mem- 
orial Sunday and Memorial Day. 
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The © 


Our young © 


June 


Month of Felicitations. The joyous side of 
graduating, the happiness of the wedding day, the 
glory of the new-born summer, the enthusiasm of 
Children’s Day and of conventions, these belong 
to June. It is a month of emotion, of feeling 
directed upon great ends, based on the work of 
previous months. Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
will be in session. 


Period IV. Religion in Camp, Conference, 

Street and Vacation School. (July-August) 

Slowly we are developing a- Summer Program 
for the Church. When we do we shall not count 
the summer as so much lost time, so far as the 
Church is concerned. In these months come 
Independence Day, Street Meetings, Summer 
Conferences and Conventions, Summer Schools, 
Summer Hikes and Summer Camps. Ministers’ 
vacations come within this period. 


Fanny Crosby Song Service 


REY. JOHN MARTIN CANSE, DD., Olympia, Washington 


The most wonderful devotional song writer 


America has ever produced was the poetic Fanny 


Crosby. She was born March 24, 1820, in south- 
east New York. Her poetic soul was very early 
attuned to that of her infinite Saviour. Through 
a very long life she sang the praises of this oneness 
of her Christian confidence. One could easily 
believe the central theme of her life was expressed 
in the song that begins, ‘‘Jesus, keep me near the 
cross,’’ and especially in the stanza, 
“Near the cross, a trembling soul, 

There the bright and Morning Star 

Love and mercy found me; 

Shed its beams around me.” 

Her friendships were of the most enduring kind. 
Above all she placed the Friend: To her, prayer 
was but a confidential conversation with God. 
She gave us two of our ‘best hymns on prayer, 
which we deeply appreciate. The first stanza of 
one runs, 

“Tis the blessed hour of prayer, when our 

hearts lowly bend, 
And we gather to Jesus, our Saviour and 


Friend; 
If we come to Him in faith, his protection to 
share, 
What a balm for the weary! O how sweet to 
be there.”’ 


For more than forty years that song has been . 


sung; but there is another that tells the sweet 
story of her last years of glory, “The Hour of 
Prayer,” with its thrilling chorus, 
“Nearer the gate to the soul’s bright home, 
Nearer the vales where the faithful roam, 
Nearer to God and the Lamb we come, 
Here at the hour of prayer.” 

But her prayer life was no more pronounced 
than was her dependence upon the Word. She 
was a remarkable Bible student and, in fact, the 
most of her early mental training was from the 
Bible. From girlhood to old age the living Word 
was her daily food. She could repeat the first five 
books of the Bible, most of the Psalms and Prov- 
erbs, and the larger part of the New Testament. 
One song is entitled, “Thy Word Have I Hid in 
my Heart.” The Saviour’s call to “constrain 
them to come in” inspired, ‘“‘Rescue the Perishing;”’ 
and Isaiah in his vision of the Shepherd, 40:11, 
furnished the theme for “Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus.” ‘Jesus Keep Me Near the Cross,’”’ came 
out of Col. 1:29, and ‘“‘Jesus, My Refuge,” had a 


sacred beginning, as also ‘““Unsearchable Riches.” 

Her blindness has often been considered to 
have been a great handicap. But to her it does 
not seem to have been an affliction. When a babe 
her sight left her from wrong application of a ~ 


poultice. She was but eight years old when she 
wrote, 
“O what a happy soul am I, Although I cannot 
see, 
I am resolved that in this world contented I 
will be; ; 
How many blessings I enjoy that other people 
don’t,— 


To weep and sigh because I’m blind—I cannot, 
and I won’t.”’ 

This blindness was “‘total’’ so far as the eyes 
were concerned, but her mind was clear and strong. 
The natural affliction worked out for her a glorious 
life of service. Friends placed her in the Institu- 
tion for the Blind in New York City, where she 
served many years as an efficient teacher of English, 
also of Ancient History. She was a real inspiration 


Pastors Now Using 
Expositor Art Covers 


For their Church Bulletins and Programs. 


Our plan to furnish covers with illustration 
only as appears on front page of edch issue 
met with instant approval. 


For those who missed the announcement 
last month we repeat details. 


We will print a limited supply of extra 
covers each month, omitting all typed 
matter and advertisements, showing 
only the front cover picture. These will 
be printed in sepia and on same quality 
stock as Expositor cover, same size, and 
will be sent flat to be used as covers on 
Church Bulletins, Parish Papers, etc., 
or the church news can be printed on 
the blank inside pages. 


September cover is now available. 
Price, postpaid $2.00 per hundred 
Address 


Bulletin Dept. 
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to many unfortunate children consigned to the 
school. But she became 4 friend of the greatest 
people of her day. John Quincy Adams was one 
of her truest friends, and she was a. supporter of 
Andrew Jackson. She had President Van Buren 
as a friend, and she sang the virtues of William 
Henry Harrison, at his death. Presidents Tyler 
and Polk were fond of her, and Grover Cleveland 
was a close friend for 50 years. 

It would seem that all our blind friends who sit 
in the shadows today should be comforted with 
the brave spirit of this sister of their sorrows. But 
she made friends with the great because she would 
not be bound by any such limitation. Henry Clay 
wept over a letter she wrote him regarding the 
death of his son. She gloried in the visit to the 
institution of that prince of poets, William Cullen 
Bryant; and she sat at the feet of Ole Bull while 
she heard him move his violin-bow over the strings 
until the birds sang. We are here trying to show 
how she was such a freiend of our great men 
because she was such a friend of the great Friend. 
She sang as she lived, ‘‘“My Saviour First of All;”’ 
and freely followed him— 

“Take the world, but give me Jesus— 

All its joys are but a name; 
But His love abideth ever, 
Thro’ eternal years the same.”’ 

She knew the great Friend, she was a true friend 
and she made friends, so she never lacked for 
friendship. With such a grace and power she was 
always welcome among the students of that great 
institution, and she was always a welcome friend 
to the great men and women who bestowed their 
tenderness upon those who needed it. So it came 
about that she was especially loved by the com- 
mon peaple. She sought to relieve their suffering 
by showing them their suffering Saviour. One of 
her most animated selections is, ‘“To the work, to 
the work.”’ Mr. Sankey sang it for the first time 
before the servants in the home of Mrs. J. B. 
Cornell at Long Branch. They were all greatly 
touched and one said, ‘‘That is the finest hymn I 
have heard for a long time.”’ From that day that 
great singer of revival songs sang it everywhere 
and brought multitudes to the Christ of the 
laborer. We greatly need the honest spirit of toil 
today that made that song so popular a decade ago. 


This blind singer has enjoyed the friendship of 
some of the best composers of sacred music. We 
have referred to Mr. Sankey, but there was also 
George C. Stebbins, one of the editors of the famous 
“Gospel Hymns” series. While-the former com- 
posed the music for, ‘‘Never Give Up,” the latter 
arranged the exquisite tune for ‘“‘Saved by Grace.” 
John R. Sweney wrote the music for the great 
missionary call, ““Awake, Awake! the Master Now 
is Calling Us, Arise.” But it was left for W. H. 
Doane to set his worshipful strains to a large part 
of the best verses of Fanny Crosby, such as “‘Pass 
Me Not,” and “Lord, I Am Thine,” and the 
delightful duet, ‘“Though Your Sins Be As Scarlet.” 

Perhaps there has been no more helpful devo- 
tional writer of songs. Watts and Charles Wesley 
gave to their days such a wealth of salvation 
hymns, but this modern woman writer has equalled 


them and brought the old gospel down to us 
in the terms of our own language and day. What 
devout soul has not sung with complete abandon 
and great soul profit, 
“T am Thine, O Lord, I have heard Thy voice, 
And it told Thy love to me; 
But I long to rise in the arms of faith, 
And be closer drawn to Thee.” | 

We began singing the praises of this sweet 
singer by referring to her life theme in the song. 
“Near the Cross,” and we are disposed to close | 
with the very suggestive strains of ‘‘Nearer the 
Cross.” It was a woman who gave the nicer. 
touches to this charming selection, Mrs. J. P. 
Knapp. There could be no more popular song of 
devotion than is ‘“‘Blessed Assurance,’ but for the . 
purposes of this discussion and to come to-the: 
crowning thought of her sacrificial life of service, 
we may repeat her lines, 

“Nearer the cross! my heart can say, I am. 

coming nearer.’ 

Perhaps we shall always be saying Fanny’ 
Crosby, though she was married March 5, 185, . 
to Alexander Van Alstyne. He was a talented! 
student of the classics and associated with her at: 
the same institutional school. While they posses- - 
sed each other’s loving sympathy in the lack of! 
their eyes, yet they were kindred spirits in all the? 
higher aspirations of far-visioned souls. He died| 
in 1902, and left the subject of our sketch to) 
journey on alone for many years; and yet not; 
alone, for the wealth of loved admirers remained | 
true to the end. She has now been safe in the? 
arms of Jesus for a few years and knows even: 
better than when she wrote that helpful poem.. 
When she was forty-eight Mr. W. H. Doane? 
brought to her a tune for a new set of words. She? 
had him play it over and then exclaimed, ‘‘That! 
says, ‘Safe in the arms of Jesus.’’’ She went to) 
her favorite room and in thirty minutes she? 
returned with the words that have blessed ai 
multitude of sad hearts. 

Through all this way of many years she was the? 
same sweet and radiant doer of good things. 
When she had come to the four score line she: 
produced what may well be treasured as one of our! 
most devotional songs. It reviews the gracious; 
days of any one who has been saved and kept by 
power divine. While the last stanza pictures the! 
heavenly way the first tells us the life story of 
many a saint here in the earth, 

“All the way my Saviour leads me; 
What have I to ask beside? 
Can I doubt His tender mercy, 
Who through life has been my Guide? 
Heavenly peace, divinest comfort, 
Here by faith in Him to dwell; 
For I know, what-e’er befall me, 
Jesus doeth all things well.” | 


(Have choir and congregation sing as many as 
may seem desirable of these hymns in their: 
appropriate places in the service.—EHd.) | 


| 


Religion Is Like a Bicycle, 
When It Stops Going It Falls Over. 
Let’s Keep Ours Going. 
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Our Educational Advance 


Intensive Christian Culture 
REV. LEWIS KEAST, Laurium, Michigan 


One does not need very keen observation to 
detect that our perils are not all past. It is true 
we have been delivered from an imperialistic 
militarism once prevalent in Europe; but our 
democracy has perils peculiar to itself. Our peril 
lies in the realm of education. We have reached 
that stage in our educational progress when we 
must determine whether religious education or 
economic necessity shall be the leader in our halls 
of learning. The struggle is between these two 
contending forces. 

Macaulay tells us that at the battle of Talavera 
when the English and French troops opposed each 
other that they suspended their conflict for a 
moment that they might drink of the river that 
flowed between them. I do not wish to engage 
contending theories, but simply to wait with you 
by the side of the river of life and ask ourselves, 
“What is wrong with the education of today?” 

That there is something seriously wrong is seen 
in the results expressed in the various channels of 
life. Civilization develops, but not in a properly 
balanced way; and our general program is seriously 
handicapped because of unbalanced conditions. 
Materialism has outstripped all moral and social 
progress. For more than a half century we have 
been under the rule of populareducation and it 
will be generally agreed that a period of fifty years 
is of sufficient length to test the merits, or demer- 
its, of any educational system. As we wait by the 
river of life and watch the stream of humanity go 
by, what are the most evident effects of modern 
education upon the masses? 

We need not wait long to discover that one of 
the results of modern education is selfishness—it 
is parasitical in its purpose. The chief question 
asked today before choosing a college or univer- 
sity career, ‘‘What can I get out of it?” And if 
we do not make this selection from a monetary 
standpoint it is not unlikely that it will be from 
an athletic point of view. Like the young man 
who was not very large physically when asked 
what he thought about going to college replied, 
“What is the use of my going to college, I could 
never make the team?’ We are promoting an 
easy salary earning education, and the physical 
is often given preference to the spiritual. Educa- 
tion is not to be sought for the individual alone; 
but for the community and the race. Team work 
and co-operation are seldom entertained in a 
system of education that exists for the individual 
alone. One need only to remind himself of the 
continual strife between capital and labor and the 
craving for individual rights to substantiate the 
foregoing, and to make evident the fact that our 
education is individualistic. 

We find this same spirit creeping into our 
denominational schools and colleges. There lies 
before us today an unparalleled opportunity to 
widen the range of our educational ideas beyond 
the bounds of denominationalism. Nothing would 
hasten the desired union among the churches of 


Christ in America quite so much as the broadening 
of those principles which underly all our religious 
education. When the colleges come together in 
thought and action the churches will soon follow. 

If we shall come a little more closely to the 
problem of our educational program we shall dis- 
cover that the apparent purpose of the present 
method is the acquisition of knowledge. But most 
modern leaders hold that this is not the true pur- 
pose of education. The purpose of education is 
not the acquisition of knowledge ‘primarily; but 
the training of the mental faculties so that they 
in turn may create new knowledge. In looking 
over the field of modern literature as put forth 
by the press today one must surely admit that the 
modern mind is not creative. If our mental life is 
wrong, is it not because our present system of 
training is inadequate. The world’s mind is in a 
confused muddle. For lack of training in things 
pertaining to the emotions and the will, we have 
lost control. The public mind today is very largely 
controlled by the public press. For these mental 
troubles some are seeking relief through auto- 
suggestion, some hypnotism, and not a few 
through spiritualism. 

But America’s greatest peril is not in the fact 
that our methods and purposes of education are 
wrong; but our greatest peril lies in the fact that 
we persist in the old way when a new and living 
way is open to us. Somehow we neither have the 
courage nor the faith to make the new adventure. 
We deal with symptoms and not sources. We talk 
about rebuilding and reconstructing the world; 
but we are afraid to strike down deep enough to 
secure an unquestionable foundation for the years 
to come. 

Mr. Roosevelt said in one of his public addresses: 
“People educated in intellect and not in morals 
and religion will become a menace to our nation.’ 
One might add to this that if religious education 
is to be made effective it must be applied in the 
plastic period of childhood. America’s peril is in 
allowing our educational system to become 
irreligious. President Emeritus Eliot, one of our 
great leaders in American education, says: “Ethical 
training is the most important subject to be 
brought back into our American schools. We 
desperately need to have the general principles 
of justice, honesty, truthfulness, mercy and good 
will to men taught in our public schools.” 

-When we consider the lack of moral leadership 
we are not surprised that there is so little moral 
progress. What is needed to restore the necessary 
balance in education is a definite period of religious 
training in the life of every child. It is wrong to 
assume that hgcause the State is nonsectarian that 
it can afford to omit moral and religious training. 

To omit God, and religion, and the reality of the 
soul in the curriculum of a child’s education is to 
take away the sun and the moon and the stars 
from its whole life, and to thrust it out into the 
darkness alone. This is America’s greatest peril. 
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RALLYING TO THE YEAR’S WORK 

This is rallying month. Like riding on a tobog- 
gan-slide, the better start we get the farther we 
will go. “‘Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 
Here is a rallying ery we can employ. There is 
evidently sone degree of reproof in this question. 
The answer given by the men of Christ’s parable, 
“Because no man hath hired us,”’ did not seem to 
be a complete vindication. In any case, as we 
apply the question to workers in Christ’s vineyard 
today it certainly suggests the thought of inex- 


cusable idleness. Idle in the market place! “‘Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” 
Why? The vineyard is so spacious. The fields | 


are so wide and large. There isso much to be done. 
Lifting up our eyes we see the wide fields—fields 
in India, fields in Africa, fields in the islands of the 
sea. Yes, there are even wide, unharvested fields 
in our own land and in the very communities 
where we live. And this is the very opening of 
another season for Christian work. ‘‘Go—work— 
today—in my vineyard.” ‘Why stand ye here 
all the day idle?” 

Why? The Master isso Kind. He is not a hard 
taskmaster, driving and forcing his laborers beyond 
their power. He is a good employer to work for, 
because he does not expect impossibilities of us; 
he sympathizes with our difficulties; he makes 
good provision for us. -He feeds us with the best 
of food. He guards us from enemies while we 
work. There is in the vineyard a tower with 
watchmen upon its walls, and so we are protected 
in our labors. No master could be more kind than 
he is. No master could be more considerate for 
those who are under him. “Why stand ye here all 
the day idle?” 

Why? The time for working is so short. The 
Master will accept your efforts begun at the 
eleventh hour. Whether the whole day lies before 
or only a part of it, the time for earthly labor is 
short and we ought to be up and doing while it is 
called today. There is need of haste. ‘The night 
cometh.” Knowing the shortness of the time 
should lead us to labor more diligently. The 
needlewoman working with her bit of candle 
hastens to finish the work before the light burns 
down to its socket. So is the time for working 
short with us all. “Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might, for there is no work nor 
knowledge nor device in the grave whither thou 
goest.” There is no finishing up life’s undone 
work when this life is over. Even if the work 
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should seem irksome there is still comfort in the: 
thought that the time is not long. Why then be: 
idle? ‘Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 

Why? The reward is so liberal. “What is 
right I will give thee.” This Master we work for’ 
will give the fullest possible return. There is| 
reward in the very act of doing the work. The: 
very sense of being usefully occupied brings no) 
little reward to the worker. There is reward in the | 
result of the work. It is no small part of the reward | 
of a Christian worker, minister or layman, that, 
he is permitted to see souls saved. It is a delight | 
something like that of a seaman, who, escaping | 
from a wreck, has the joy of seeing another man 
at his side he has been enabled to rescue. The: 
mere fact of seeing the harvest of souls brings rich 
reward to the worker. And there is reward in the: 
way of active payment when the evening comes. : 
“So when the even was come the lord of the vine-- 
yard saith unto his steward, Call the laborers, and 
give them their hire.’”” He always calls us at the: 
end of the day and gives us even more than we : 
could expect. ‘‘Enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
With such a Master and such a payment, and so) 
much work to be done, surely the question may 
well be asked of many of us and especially at this | 
very opportune season of the year: ‘““Why stand ye: 
here all the day idle?” 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA | 
Churches all over the land and of every denomi- | 
nation are introducing religious drama into their 
church work. Month by month the tremendous | 
advantage of this new-old form of religious | 
activity is becoming more evident. It would be: 
interesting to study the origin of religious drama . 
in the Church. Drama was used in the early 
church and especially in the middle ages. If’ 
rightly used we believe the method a valuable one: 
and we are giving from time to time examples ol | 
the best in drama sermons. What a chance for’ 
drama there is in the life of Paul, in the story of ' 
the rugged John the Baptist, in the closing days} 
of Christ’s life on earth, in Pilgrim’s Progress, in || 
the events of the Early Days of Christianity, in| 
the special days we observe, as Mother’s Day,:, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Inde- - 
pendence Day, etc. Our readers may expect to) 
see more of the drama in The Expositor. But we: 
propose to limit our offerings to the very best—- 
reverent, wholesome, helpful. 


AFTER VACATION VIEW 

Our work looked differently viewed with a 
perspective. Can we keep that vision? Most of 
us live too close to our tasks. We fail to see their 
relationship to other tasks and problems. A 
detached attitude will contribute freshness and 
zest to our operations. We can never preserve 
this with a seven-day a week grind. Somehow, be 
it with golf, gym, motoring, or the wash tub, we 
need to get our minds out of the deadly rut of 
routine. A preacher needs a look at the world 
from a new angle frequently, if he will minister 
helpfully to people who seldom see from the 
preacher’s angle. What a great thing ’twould be 
if we could rid ourselves of self consciousness in 
the ministry, i.e., professionalism, and carry into 
our daily work the spirit that the vacation season 
brings to us. 


EDUCATION IS CONCENTRATION 


Education is concentration of mind. Beware 
of scatteration. The chameleon placed on a piece 
of Scotch plaid busted himself in trying to make 
good. And you recall about that other little 
animal with a hundred legs: 

The centipede was happy quite, 

Until the toad for fun, said, 
“Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This worked her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


THE RALLY DAY PURPOSE 


Some churches observe Rally Day in September 
and some early in October. Whichever day is 
observed, entering upon another year of labor for 
Christ and his cause the members of our churches 
and organizations are wishing to be more conse- 
crated and successful than ever before. As Chris- 
tian workers we all agree in hoping to see in the 
weeks and months just before us multitudes of 
souls won to Christ and his Church. 

The hindering power of unbelief: If we are 
disappointed in seeing the blessings we desire let 
us know thatthe reason will be found principally 
in the sin of unbelief. In each church the measure 
of our blessings will be according to the measure 
of our faith. Recall that incident of Christ’s visit 
to Nazareth. It was his old home, his own 
neighborhood where he had been brought up, and 
he came laden with blessings for his old friends 
and associates if they would accept; ‘‘but,” it is 
recorded, “he could not do many mighty works 
there because of their unbelief.” As Christ came 
to the synagogue that day ready to bless the 
people, so it is when he visits his churches still. 
And as the measure of the blessing was according 
to the measure of their faith, so is it still. 

In order then to receive fulness of blessing, how 
important it is that we swing wide open the door 
of faith. How often we are like those Christians 
praying for Peter in prison. Bring to mind the 
scene. The people praying for his release; while 
they were praying he knocked at the door; but 
they would not believe it was Peter. He con- 
tinued knocking. When they opened the door and 


found it was indeed he, they were ‘‘astonished!”’ 
Think of it, the church praying; God answering; 
and the people astonished! How often it is that 
Christ, consistently with his own character, really 
cannot do many mighty works in our churches 
“because of our unbelief.” 

The obtaining power of faith: Members of 
Christ’s beloved Church, why not open wide the 
door of faith and ask and undertake and expect 
great things from the Lord? Let us lay our plans 
wide and large. He says, ‘According to your faith 
be it unto you.” It is as if one very rich were to 
hand us a blank check with his name signed, and 
say, ‘Now, fill it out yourself; write in the amount 
you would draw, and according to your faith in 
me be it unto you.” We might hesitate to make 
too large a draft upon an earthly friend, but there 
is no need to draw lightly upon God, “For His 
grace and power are such, none can ever ask too 
much.”’ Instead, he is honored and pleased when 
we make large drafts. 

Not long before his death it was our privilege to 
meet at Clifton Springs, N. Y., that grand old 
Christian philanthropist George H. Stuart. Just 
after the battle of Gettysburg, when medicines 
were very scarce, Mr. Stuart, then at the head of 
the Christian Commission, telegraphed to the 
merchants of Boston: ‘‘May I draw on you at 
sight for ten thousand dollars?” The telegram 
was posted in the Exchange. Thirty minutes later 
there flashed back along the wire, ‘Draw on us for 
sixty thousand!’”’ Lord, Increase our faith! 
May it not be that as pastors and people, as 
Christians and workers we are far too timid in our 
asking? May it not be that we are asking and 
expecting only a little of the quickening of the 
Spirit? Asking and expecting to see only a few 
souls saved? Asking and expecting God to honor 
a small draft only, when the reply comes flashing 
back from his throne: “Not ten thousand, but 
sixty thousand!”’ Prove me now. Honor me with 
a large draft. Put me to the proof if I will not 
open the windows of heaven and pour you out a 
blessing that there shall not be room enough to 
receive?”’ Nothing can hinder the richest bless- 
ings we could wish—nothing but unbelief. Un- 
belief stops prayer, stops expectation, stops work, 
cuts the very nerve and sinew of effort. But faith 
removes mountains, surmounts difficulties, over- 
comes the world, brings sure success. “If thou 


canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth.” 


“THEY SHALL NOT PASS” 

President Harding recently said “The time is 
unlikely to come when the American people will 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment.’’+ 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, of New York, says, “I 
think in spite of the talk in newspapers, there is a 
steady increase in the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law, and that it is the intention of the 
American people to see that these laws are en- 
forced and that this evil is driven out of society 
as far as it is possible by legal action to deal with 


such evils.” ; 
Rev. Dr. John A. Marquis, of the Presbyterian 
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Board of Home Missions, says, “I travel over the 
country and meet in my office constantly men 
from almost every state in thé Union,’and from all 
lines of information I can get, my feeling is very 
strong that the Highteenth Amendment is being 
enforced to a greater extent than our metropolitan 
press is ready to admit. The people of the United 
States believe in the Eighteenth Amendment and 
will see that it is enforced. Even in cities like 
New York there is a considerable element that 
have no sympathy with the propoganda against 
the Amendment and the Volstead Act.” 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST 


Innocent and well meaning people often place 
their savings with concerns regarding whose 
standing they know nothing. They invest in 
securities regarding the actual value of which they 
are equally ignorant. A hard-working woman of 
fifty got mad the other day because the writer 
asked her to permit him to interview a bank 
officer about a certain security before she should 
make an investment. Another woman wanted to 
invest in a get-rich-quick scheme saying she knew 
it to be all right—“‘I’ve seen the man!”’ She had 
met a gentlemanly, smooth-talking man and was 
convinced beyond change, and we were unable to 
keep her back from making the investment of her 
hard-earned money. 


One of the large New York dailies asks: “Who 
are these people who blithely set out to gamble on 
the rise and fall of stocks in New York? How do 
they imagine they can beat the game? As for 
being let into great opportunities in the way of 
new promotions, how can they possibly be led to 
believe that they are wiser than old hands who 
pass the glittering chances by? It would seem 
that these persons never read the newspapers. 
They neglect all experience and cheerfully present 
themselves in droves as so many lambs for the 
slaughter.” 

But in the opinion of the New York daily 
neither ignorance nor extraordinary gullibility 
accounts altogether for the remarkable and 
steady flow of so-called investors. They wish to 
get rich quick and don’t care much how they do it. 
A recent estimate was that in the year 1920 
worthless oil stocks to the amount of more than 
four hundred million dollars were sold in the state 
of Iowa alone. The writer quoted above refuses 
to believe that this vast sum represented wholly 
an imposition upon the innocent. In addition, it 
implied also a grasping disposition on the part of 
the people who took the risk. 

There is still another factor not referred to 
above that enters into the problem of protecting 
people from their own folly in the matter of mak- 
ing dangerous investments. It is a fact that many 
persons appear to resent conservative advice, as 
we have intimated. They want to believe the 
glittering stories told to them by promoters, and 
deliberately turn a deaf ear to warnings that they 
are taking dangerous chances. 

This is the great stumbling-block encountered 
by bankers and other agencies, like the Chambers 


of Commerce, when they undertake to protect — 
the public from unscrupulous salesmen of so-called _ 
stocks. The average person, whatever his position | 
in life, is willing to take the advice of a physician 
in matters of health, or of a lawyer in matters | 
pertaining to law, but when it comes to his | 
financial affairs he is very reluctant about taking 
the advice of financial experts, and this reluctance | 
persists in the face of any disaster. 


The losses sustained, particulary by people of | 
small savings, are often tragic in their result, and 
yet while this fact is well known, people insist 
upon indulging in highly dangerous speculations, . 
presumably being willing to gamble everything 
they have on the slim chance of winning the big 
prizes in the financial lottery. 


Since the recent failure of New York brokerage 
concerns renewed efforts are being made by 
officials of the United States Treasury Depart- — 
ment to interest people in government securities, 
the ownership of which does not involve worry — 
and care or hazards that nobody ought to be 
willing to assume. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


BULLETIN BOARD SLOGANS | 


Your out-door bulletin board will preach all 
the time if you give it a chance. 

Labor Day.—Diamonds are lumps of coal that 
stuck to their jobs. 

Labor Day—A man’s job is his best friend. 
Love it. | 

Labor Day—Be strong and let not your hands — 
be slack; for your labor shall be rewarded.— 
2 Chronicles. 

Whatever God will have us to do he will help | 
us to do. 

Look your difficulties in the face and they will | 
begin to run. 

More fault-mending and _ less 
is a pressing need of the world. 

Don’t Just Get Educated—Keep Educated. 

Exaggeration is falsehood in its Sunday clothes. 

Probability is the guide of life-—Butler. 

Christianity challenges the biggest man with a 
man-size job. 

Thought is the lightning of the soul. 

Bust rather than rust, but don’t sell health to) 
buy success. 

The streets of Hades must be in frightful shape : 
unless the good intentions used for paving them, 
last longer than they do here. 


Save thou another soul and thou shalt save 
thine own. 


fault-finding © 
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The Bible is not intended to be a history of the 
world, but a history of the redemption of the 
world. 

Before you marry have where to tarry. 

If you wish to serve God and go to heaven, 
remember you cannot serve him alone. 

The man who rides a hobby generally wants the 
whole road to himself. 

Opportunity doesn’t travel by schedule. 

When money talks it doesn’t have any trouble 
getting Central. 

Your soul needs food, air, exercise as much as 
your body. Why starve your soul? Go to church 
tomorrow. 

Why forfeit the best helps in life? Go to church 
regularly. 

Where do we go from here? Let’s go to church. 

Don’t let laziness keep you from church—idle 
men are a temptation to the devil. 

Wisdom—knowing what to do next. Skill— 
knowing how to do it. Success—doing it now. 

The happiness and misery of men depend quite 
as much on their tempers as on their fortunes. 

A sunny temper gilds the edges of life’s blackest 
clouds. 

True wisdom is to know what is best worth 
knowing, and to do what is best worth doing. 

If thou wouldst be carried carry another. 

The stay-at-home is a voter against everything 
the Church is trying to do—and for everything 
the devil wants done. 


Success is a fruit slow to ripen. 
True religion is not solitary. 
I hate to be a kicker, 
I always long for peace; 
But the wheel that does the squeaking 
Is the wheel that gets the grease. 


Where Is the Peptimist ? 
REV. WILLIAM J. HART, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

Optimist and Pessimist met one day, according 
to the story in a Canadian periodical, and began 
to discuss the merits of their respective philoso- 
phies. They failed to agree, as everybody realizes. 
Pessimist contended that nothing can be set right; 
while, on the other hand, Optimist affirmed that 
there is a remedy for every wrong. 

Then the Pessimist challenged him thus: “Come 
let us take the open road together; we will see 
what we shall see.” 

Almost as soon as they started they were over- 
taken by a stranger. Because his face had no 
trace of bitterness, Pessimist felt indifferent 
toward him. He was very silent, and no inviting 
smile illuminated his countenance. Optimist was 
not attracted toward him. Being a civil fellow, 
however, they invited him to join them in their 
trip of philosophic observation. 

The three were on the road about an hour when 
they came upon a car stalled in a ditch. 

“That fellow will never get that car out of that 
ditch in this forsaken place,’”’ was the observation 
made by Pessimist. 


But Optimist naturally took a precisely oppo- 
site view. He replied: ‘Oh, he will get clear, all 
right. Some farmer with a team will come along 
by and by.” 

Turning to their companion for his opinion, 
they were just in time to see him get under the car. 
With interest they watched him for a few minutes; 
area he arose, covered With the dust of the 
road. 

Addressing the owner of the car, he said: 
“Friend, you get in and take the wheel. I’ll shove 
from behind, and you’ll probably get out all right,” 

Soon the car started off; and then the twa 
philosophers thought to ask him his name. 

“Friends, my name is Peptimist. I am by occu- 
pation a Doer. What is not, I cause to be. What 
is wrong, I right. My tools are thought and 
action.” 

What a blessing it is to have a good bunch of 
Peptimists in the church, the Sunday School and 
various other worth-while organizations!—Espe 
cially just now at the start of the year. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Rev. J. W. LaGrone, of Estherville, Iowa, 
handed the following to the local paper. A parish 
oner of his sent it to us. 

A school board hired a teacher, paid him a sub 
stantial salary ’to teach school, filled the coal 
cellar with coal; everything was in readiness in 
September to begin school. The taxpayers paid 
the taxes, which were used to pay the teacher’s 
salary. School opened, a week went by and there 
were no students. Upon making inquiry, the 
teacher was informed that he had the building 
and was paid a salary to teach a school, and it was 
up to him to get the pupils there. Would you 
regard that as a queer community? 

A young woman was hired as a servant in the 
home. Plenty of food was purchased, she was a 
good cook and prepared excellent meals. The 
first day she prepared breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per. However, the father and mother and nine 
children absented themselves from the table. 
She stood it fairly well the first day, but the second 
morning she inquired why her meals were un- 
touched. The family replied: ‘We furnish the 
house and the food and pay you a salary, now it’s 
up to you to persuade us to eat.” Would that be 
regarded as a queer family? 

A church hired a preacher, gave him a building 
in which to preach, paid him a fair salary. He 
worked hard in the preparation of his messages, 
went to the church each Lord’s Day morning and 
evening, but the people were not there. Upon 
making inquiry among the membership he was 
informed that he was furnished a good building 
and paid his salary regularly, and that it was up 
to him not only to prepare sermons, but to go 
around and induce-those paying him to come to 
church. Would you regard that as a queer church? 

There are a lot of such in the world, but the com- 
munity hiring the teacher and the family hiring 
the girl are not more queer than the church follow- 
ing the procedure suggested. 
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Methods of Church Work 


E. A. KING, Editor 


If one were asked what September stands for in 
the church program most of our readers would 
say “Rally Day.’ This is true in many parts of 
this country, but in some sections October is 
used to good advantage. According to our usual 
eustom we emphasize Rally Day in this issue, 
the material being good for any date. 

Rally Day has a definite purpose and that is 
to arouse interest in the whole church enterprise, 
bring back the indifferent and careless, line up old 
‘members who have been absent on vacations, or 
who have drifted about during the summertime. 
It is also a great factor in securing new people for 
the fall and winter work. Every church should 
have some kind of a rally program. It is good for 
the minister, good for the people, and good for the 
community. 

September brings the church another oppor- 
tunity to make helpful advances toward the solu- 
tion of the industrial problem. Labor Day has 
come to be a great day among the toiling millions. 
Elsewhere in this issue we tell the history of the 
day anda reading of that article will throw much 
light on the meaning of the event. 

We suggest a few books that may be of help to 
the preacher in preparing for the day. “The 
Untried Door’? by Richard Roberts. This is an 
attempt to discover the mind of Jesus for today. 
The Woman’s Press, New York, $1.50.) ‘“‘Bol- 
shevism” by John Spargo (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, $1.50). ‘‘The Gospel for a Working 
World” by Harry F. Ward (Missionary Education 
Movement of the U. S. A. and Canada, N. Y.). 
“The Law of Social Justice’ by Hugh Lavender 
Willis (Association Press, N. Y.). ‘‘Evolution of 
Industrial Society’ by Richard T. Ely (The 
Chautauqua Press, N. Y.). ‘“‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Labor Problems” by Gordon S. 
Watkins, Ph.D. (University of Illinois). This 
is a book of 664 pages containing 27 chapters. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., 1922). 

As we are beginning a new season of work sup- 
pose we put in a word or two for the good of this 
department of methods. It is our purpose to be of 
practical help to all our brethren in the ministry. 
In order to carry out this purpose we need the 
hearty co-operation of every one of our readers. 


You can help your brethren in the ministry 
by placing the name of the editor of this depart- 
ment on your mailing list. If you have a ecard 
index, make out a card for him and let your 
mailed material come right along to us just as if 
we belonged to your church. Then send us your 
weekly calendars, copies of your parish paper, 
samples of your printed matter and when you put 
over something unusually good, write a little 
story about it and send it along. As editor of 
this department we expect to do everything pos- 
sible to make this department better this coming 
season than it has ever been, but to do so requires 


Send everything to Rev. 


your co-operation. Rev. 
1618 Drexel Avenue, Miam? 


Elisha A. King, 
Beach, Florida. 


LABOR DAY SERMONS 
By Rev. D. Earl] Daniel, Conemaugh, Pa. 
“Jesus Christ and the Industrial Problem.” 
“The Goal’’—Labor Day Sermon. 

“Christ and Capitalism.” 

“The Law of Reaction.” 

“Christ and the Consumer.”’ 

“Christ and Laborism.” 

Answers to Questions, if any. 

(Note—Not many ministers devote so much 
time to the discussion of industrial problems. 
But why not, if the church is located in the mids® 
of such conditions?—E.A.K.) 


RALLYING BY ORGANIZATIONS 

A new kind of Rally Day program comes to us) 
from Glidden, Iowa. The pastor sends us a card, 
perforated at the top for hanging, containing 2: 
program lasting one month, the month of October. 
He writes about it as follows: 

“We made or are making our Rally this year 
by organizations or through them. The session: 
first appointed a committee consisting of two real 
leaders from each organization, then this com-: 
mittee made all the plans. The two from the: 
organization went back and got the approvai 
from the organization and each organization ap-. 
pointed a rally committee to carry forward their 
part, the two of the All Church Committee to be: 
two of this committee. Each organization carried! 
on its own work, but all was made to harmonize: 
through the All Church Committee. 


ATTRACTIVE RALLY DAY INVITATIONS 


There is need of something new, novel, and 


striking in a Rally Day invitation. The same old’ 


letter or card will not do. 


There should be bright! 


colors and gripping design to cause people to stop: 
and take notice. How to get people’s attention 
is the thing the advertiser bothers himself about. 
Business men employ specialists who know how 
to do this and they pay big salaries to such: 
experts. 

The church today may have the same kind cf 
expert help and advice at very reasonable rates. 
The first organization to send us material for: 
Rally Day in the church is Goodenough & Woglom, 
14 Vesey Street, N. Y. This company has pre- 
pared several attractive invitations, or devices 
designed in brilliant colors, to arouse attention. 
One is a “Codigram” invitation illustrated with 
four interesting pictures of ““‘Come” expressed in 
the adapted International signal code. The invi- 
tation itself is challenging. There is a place for 
the signature of Minister or Superintendent. The 
envelope is also in colors and attractive. 
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In connection with this attractive invitation is a 
“Spin-wheel” in colors designed to encourage the 
people to be “Ten point members.” These ten 
points are Christian virtues and duties. Such 
a souvenir would be excellent to give to each person 
attending. 


WHAT RALLY DAY MEANS 

The bright little calendar called ‘“The Monitor,” 
from Atonement Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
says, Religiously speaking September is ‘Rally 
Month.” That word ‘Rally’ is a shortened form 
of the word “re-ally.”’ It comes from three 
Latin words: re, again; ad, to; ligare, to bind. 
The literal meaning of the word “rally’’ is, “to 
bind again.’’ As regards church work, Septem- 
ber is the month in which we begin to bind our- 
selves again to Christian activities: tie ourselves 
down to or up to church work. “Like a Mighty 
Army Moves the Church of God.’”’ So we sing 
at times; but it does no good to sing it unless we 
do our full share of the moving. 

THE FALL RALLY 
By F. L. Fagley 

The Fall Rally should receive first consideration. 
If properly advertised and carried through, a 
Rally will re-inlest the members returning to 
their homes after their summer vacations, and 
enlist the new comers to the parish. It causes 
the people of the community to think of their 
obligations to the church and to plan for their 
own participation in its worship and service. 
It acquaints the community with the church, its 
plans, its method, its personnel and its outlook. 
The rallies in the Sunday School, in the young 
people’s societies or like organizations while of 
value, fall short of accomplishing what ought to 
be done in the fall of the year to enlist new families 
and to re-interest former members in regular at- 
tendance at church, and fellowship in its work. 
The Fall Rally may take the form of a “Harvest 
Home” service; a “‘Reunion Service” when invita- 
tions are sent to former members living at a dis- 
tance as well as to the members near at hand; 
“Family Sunday;” or one of the numerous forms 
of the ‘““Go to Church Sunday”’ movement. But 
whatever form is adopted, the object and method 
of carrying through this item of the program of the 
church should be clearly in mind. 

One successful pastor used the following method 
to create interest in the Rally in his church: 
The accurate list of members of his own church was 
supplemented by the names of all the residents 
of the community not affiliated with any other 
church, including the names of the unchurched 
new. comers in the parish. Four weeks before his 
“Family Day’ he sent to all a letter of invitation 
with a brief folder on “Why Going to Church 
Strengthens Character.” The second week he 
sent to each a folder on ‘“What the Church Should 
contribute to the Life of the Community.” The 
third week he sent a leaflet on “How You Can 
Help This Church Serve This Community.” 
In this were listed various tasks for which workers 
were desired. And then on the week of the Sunday 


to be observed, he sent the program of the Sunday 
service and a leaflet on ‘““‘What This Church Offers 
You.” An informal welcoming committee was 
appointed and the members were given careful 
preparation for their duties of the day—to make 
the new comers feel at home, and to secure their 
names and addresses. In this church, ‘Family 
Day” was a great success, and the year’s work 
was initiated with momentum and the natural 
inertia of the congregation reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

In preparing for Rally Day the pastor and his 
workers must complete an accurate list of new 
comers and to this list new names will be added 
continually. Some of the sources from which 
the names can be secured are neighbors, doctors, 
the postman and the enrollment lists of the public 
schools. The public school cards will supply the 
names and addresses of all families having children. 

Following Rally Day there should be a pains- 
taking visitation of the entire parish. In doing 
this a pastor may use to advantage some of his 
lay-helpers, but it should be borne in mind that 
a visit from a layman never takes the place in the 
mind of the family of a visit from the pastor 
himself. 


COMBINED RALLY DAY SERVICE 

At Lititz, Pa., Rally Day in the Sunday School ' 
and Church were combined in a service beginning 
at nine o’clock. The first fifteen minutes were 
devoted to a song service, then there was an open- 
ing service. 

After the “Gloria,” prayer and song there was 
a “Class period” of 15 minutes duration. This 
was followed by a cradle roll promotion, and a 
pageant. At 10:20 a processional was formed 
to the church auditorium, the school singing 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.’”” Here the service 
was much like the usual church service with an 
address by the pastor. In some churches this 
plan is followed for several months in succession . 
during the year. 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH RALLY DAY 

Rally Day, or Rally Week, as far-seeing pastors © 
are enlarging the term signifying the return to 
heavier church activities, ought to have a large 
share in the thought of the publicity committee 
of the local church. Advertising is best when it is 
definite. A circular letter to every member and 
adherent of the church 10 days before Rally Day 
may be wise. A printed postal with a striking 
phrase can be substituted, or\be used as a follow-up. 

The printed church bulletin will be used by the 
wise director of publicity to set forth the aims of 
the fall program, perhaps one department at a 
time. What other churches have done can be 
mentioned in a line or two. Pack every line with 
an idea. 

The circular letter will best be direct and not 
too long; not an appeal from the pastor to rally 
at his call, but a setting forth of the program of 
the church and showing of the place for “you.” 
This personal element can well be used in the 
postal with such phrases as: 

“Vacation is Over—You’re Needed at Once.” 
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“Put Vim Into Your Church Job.” 

“There’s a Place for You—the Chair is Tagged,” 
and have chairs in prayer meeting or Sunday 
‘school marked with names of those who ought 
to be there. 

In some localities the words ‘‘Rally Day’? may 
be sufficient to attract attention and arouse 
interest. In other communities it will be better to 
use some such combinations of words as sug- 
gested above. 

If there is something “different” in the Rally 
Week program, interest will be added and the 
publicity committee will have something for a 
“talking point.” What this different feature will 
be must be determined by local conditions and 
the ingenuity of the pastor or those in charge. 
But whatever its nature, see that every family 
connected with the church is put in possession 
of the facts in such a manner as to arouse his 
interest. Definite pledging to church work the 
first weeks of September will help start the work 
of the autumn with energy.—Herbert H. Smith. 


MAKING RALLY DAY COUNT 


Dr. Clarence A. Young, pastor of the Roxbury 
Presbyterian Church, sent out this letter to his 
church and congregation in September. It is 
good enough to serve as a model. In part it is as 
follows: 

“Among a number of cards received during the 
summer was one which expressed the wish that 
I might return from my vacation ‘with the 
strength of ten.’ As I face the work of the new 
year I wish that this hope could have been realized. 
Had I ten times the strength and time that I 
have I think there would be a demand for their 
use. 

“There is every prospect of a good year, if you 
and every other member of the church will help. 
That you may have suggestions as to how you 
may help there is enclosed a card containing 
duplicate lists of activities. Please study it 
carefully, mark it prayerfully, return one part of 
the card to me and keep the other as a reminder 
during the year. If every member of the church 
will this year pray earnestly and work diligently 
our church will reach its goals and do the work 
God wants done. 

“You are again reminded that next Sunday is 
Rally Day. The program is as follows: 


“10:30 a.m. Rally of the whole congregation. 
12:00 m. Rally of the Sunday school. 
6:30 p.m. Rally of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 
7:30 p.m. Rally of all the Young People’s 


Organizations of the church with 

a special address by Rev. R. P. 
Anderson Associate Editor of ‘The 

Christian Endeavor World.’ 

“We want to make it a Home-Coming and Re- 
Union Day for every member of the church. Plan 
to come whatever the weather may be. Let us 
make it a great day in our church. ‘Well begun is 
half done’ is an old saying which has a certain 
application to the church year as well as to other 
things. Let us start this year with an enthusiasm, 


. 


a consecration, a purpose to help, that will carry 
us far toward success. 


Dr. Young enclosed a folder, ‘Definite Christian _ 


Service.” which looks much like those furnished 
with the “White Gifts for the King” programs. 
There is a duplicate page perforated to be kept 
by the person making it out. There are 18 
promises in all. Anyone not familiar with this 
kind of a card should write to Dr. Young, 25 
Waumbeck Street, Boston 21, Mass. (Enclose 
postage for reply). 

To make the Rally Day complete the pastor 


challenges his young people by a letter in which | 


he calls for delegations and responses of all 
societies and classes in the church. This is at 
Sunday evening of Rally Day. His instructions 
are as follows: 

“When an organization is called, all members 


of it will be asked to stand. Of course many wil! | 


belong to more than one organization but each 
member of each organization will be expected to 
stand every time an organization or class to which 
he or she belongs is called. You will want your 
organization to make a good showing. Be sure 
to be present therefore.” 


STORY OF THE CHRISTIAN FLAG 


On Rally Day it is well to have a display of 
flags and among them the Christian Flag. The 


salute to this flag is: “I pledge allegiance to _ 
my flag, and to the Saviour for whose Kingdom | 
it stands; one brotherhood, uniting all mankind | 


in service and love.” 


Very few people know the history of this flag. | 


As it would make a good number on your rally 
program, we tell the story here: 

It was “Rally Day” of the Sunday School at 
Brighton Chapel, Coney Island, September 26, 


1897. A speaker had been engaged but failed to | 


reach the meeting in time. Always ready to meet 
emergencies, the superintendent, Mr. Charles C. 
Overton, who then had charge of the school, un- 
dertook to give an extemporaneous talk. Not 
having anything special in mind to speak on, he 
took for his text the American flag, which chanced 
to be draped over one corner of the pulpit. While 


he was speaking an inspiration seemed to come to | 


him. Why, thought he, should we not have a 
flag for our Sunday schools and churches. Before 
he sat down he had outlined to the audience a plan 
for such a Christian flag which should not be 
restricted by any geographical boundaries, but 
would remind all men of their allegiance to God 
just as their national flag reminds them of their 
country. 

Drawing upon his imagination he pictured a 


flag, the field of which would be white, the color | 


for purity, innocence and peace. For white has. 
been the peace color ever since the white-robed 


-heavenly throng sang, “‘Peace on Earth” at the: 


first Christmas. White is recognized as the: 
as the flag of this color is seen the cannon’s roar ' 
is silenced. In the corner of his white flag Mr... 
Overton proposed having a union of deep blue, 
the color of the unclouded sky, the symbol of 
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flag of truce on every battlefield, and as soon | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


faith, trust and sincerity, and on this the cross 
on which the Saviour died, emblazoned in red. 

Such a firm hold did his own suggestion take 
that Mr. Overton immediately had a flag made 
corresponding with the one he had described, and 
on the following Sunday this was draped over 
the other corner of the pulpit, alongside the 
American flag. 

Today this flag is found in nearly every city and 
village in the United States and has spread across 
the seas until it has encircled the world. A 
traveler, attending a convention in the city of 
Shanghai, found the Christian flag occupying its 
unique place of honor above the flags of the 
nations. : 


THE FALL PROGRAM 
By Rev. A. M. Ellis 


I believe we show greater gain if we make our 
Fall Program complete in itself and as simple as 
possible. The following outline has proved very 
valuable: 
1. Leader’s Conference. 
2. Rally Day. 
3. Social Rally. 
4. Fellowship Campaign and Every Member 
Canvass. 
1. The Leader’s Conference—Few things have 
proved of more genuine value than the bringing 
together of the real leaders of the church for a 
conference early in the fall—early enough to make 
it possible, at this time, to plan for the Rally Day 
Service. It is not wise to limit the membership 
of this meeting to officers of the church only. It 
should be made representative of the entire 
membership; trustees, deacons, Bible school, 
men’s work, women’s work, young people’s or- 
ganizations, and, in addition, there should be 
present some outstanding members of the church 
who, though holding no official positions, are in 
reality leaders in the work. 
Many men have found it valuable, at-this time, 
to discuss a program for the year that is at hand. 
Each man must use his own judgment. Personally, 
I believe it is far more profitable to leave all 
detail programs to small committees, and at this 
conference to discuss definitely the Rally Day 
Services and then spend the time in reviewing 
the year that is past rather than in laying detailed 
plans for the year that is to come—examine the 
work done and decide regarding things that should 
be tried again; frankly consider those things that 
should not be repeated; ask for suggestions con- 
cerning specific services, for instance: 
a—What shall we consider the best plan for our 
evening services this coming year? 
b—Are the mid-week services as useful as they 
should be? What changes would be valuable? 

e@—What organizations are most fully justifying 
their existence? What society is failing to ful- 
fill its purpose? Wherein lies the remedy? 

2. Rally Day—A full discussion of Rally Day 
is then in order. Plans can be made, committees 
formed, and the work carefully planned. In order 
to make Rally Day mean all that it ought to 
mean for the church, every organization repre- 


Rally for Rally Day! 


Now is the time to rally the workers for the 
Rally Day campaign. It is time also to plan 
for the printed matter you will need to use. 
The wise man orders it early. Here are a few 
items you will be interested in. 

Post Card Invitations in full color, Invita- 
tion Cards to be colored by the children, 
Stickers, Tags, Collection Envelopes, Promo- 
tion Certificates, etc. 


Ask for circular and prices. Do it NOW! 


McCleery Printing Co. 
8 West 43rd Street Kansas City, Mo. 


sented at the conference should be represented on 
the Rally Day Committee so that eventually the 
service will mean not merely a rallying to the 
church services or to the Bible School, but will be 
an enthusiastic starting point for all organizations. 

3. The Social Rally—Too often the opening of 
the year’s work drags, because while the church 
services and the organization meetings start on 
Rally Day, or before, the social life of the church 
starts very unevenly. In due time each organiza- 
tion plans some social event, but no one of the 
societies reaches the whole church membership. 
Now say what we will concerning the place of the 
social activities in the plans of the church, we must 
admit that man is a social creature and few things 
do more to create his interest than opportunities 
to meet people and to make friends. 

One church I know, puts the task up to the 
young people’s society. Every October a recep- 
tion is given by the young people of the church 
to the older people of the congregation. The 
Ladies’ Aid supplies the refreshments and the 
young people provide the entertainment. It is 
a yearly event and is planned for and worked 
hard for and great is the general interest aroused 
by it. No charge is made so that none are so 
poor that they cannot attend, and no one is rich 
enough to buy reserved seats because there are 
none. 

Still another church has what it calls “New 
Members Evening’? when the members received 
during the year provide the entertainment and 
the members received the previous year serve the 
refreshments. The whole membership of the 
church come as guests. 

4. The Fellowship Campaign—In order to make 
the Fellowship Campaign of greatest possible 
value to the church a great deal of detail work 
is required. Experience has proved that a good 
first step is to appoint a small committee of 
energetic men and get them thoroughly converted 
to the idea, and make them leaders in the whole 
operation. 

The value of a Fellowship Canvass will be 
enhanced if the whole church is thoroughly pre- 
pared beforehand for just what is to take place. 
A letter should be sent to every member of the 
congregation, telling them what you have in mind. 

What are the values received from such a cam- 
paign? 
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First: The benefit derived by the visitors them- 


selves. Each year, after the day is over, many of 
the new visitors say to me: “I dreaded to make 
the attempt, but I would not part with the ex- 
perience of this afternoon for anything. It has 
been the most satisfying thing that has happened 
during my experience with the church.” 


Second: There is created in the congregation 
an esprit de corps that can be obtained in no 
other way. 

Third: The creation of a list of prospective 
members. Such names are apt to be of far more 
value than are names obtained in any other way 
because you not only know where to go for your 
next new members, but you already have indi- 
viduals in the chureh interested in winning those 
new people for membership. In that way it is 
possible to set the majority of your present people 
scanning their neighborhoods looking for material 
for which they will get the credit. It is surprising 
how eagerly members will go out after other people 
if the task is put up to them and if, in return, they 
know that the credit is to be theirs. 

Finally, such a campaign creates machinery 
than can easily be used by the Trustees and the 
Committee on Benevolences for the joint financial 
canvass with which we close the year’s work. 


DO THIS YOURSELF 

R. Glenn Davison, superintendent of the Pres- 
byterian Sunday school at Jamesburg, N. J., 
roused public curiosity and brought hundreds to 
special Rally Day services by delivering ‘‘Pedo- 
grams” to every house at breakfast time Sunday 
morning. These were clever imitations of regular 
telegrams and delivered by Boy Scouts. Each 
“Pedogram”’ urged the recipient to come at once 
to the Sunday school. 


SERIES OF SERMONS 


Dr. E. B. Allen of Pilgrim, Oak Park, IIl., has 
just concluded a series of Sunday evening sermons 
upon “Christianizing the Social Order and 
Modern Thinking,” with the following topics: 

The Jew and the Jew-Baiter; or Racial Ani- 
mosities. 

The Camel’s Head; or Prohibition and Law- 
lessness. 

Irrigation and Religion; or the Tidal Movement 
of Great Ideas. 

Shall the White Race Lose Its Leadership? 

The Sex Problem. 

Shall We Have Another War? 

The New Knowledge and the Christian Faith. 

The Prophet’s Ideal for a New Age. 


“JUNIOR CONVERSATIONS” 


Dr. S. J. Skevington, of Hollywood, Calif., is 
scoring a success in what he calls ‘Pastor’s 
Junior Conversations.” Somewhat different from 
the usual junior sermons, in that Dr. Skevington 
arranges to have a boy or girl on the platform 
and holds a “conversation,” always using some 
object to emphasize his message. It is noticed 


that the adults also are wide awake during these 
conversations. Large numbers of children attend. 


USE THIS TRACT 

Tracts are still in fashion and they grow good 
fruit. Woolverton (Cedar Falls, Iowa) issues a 
folder entitled, ““Why?” which has to do with 
church membership. Each page answers a ques- 
tion. Here they are. ‘Why Am I a Moral 
Man?” ‘Why Am I a Christian?” “Why Am I 
a Church Attendant?” “Why Am I a Church 
Member?” The cost of these is small, but a 
systematic use of the same in your parish would 
do a world of good. 


DEGREES INTEREST YOUNG PEOPLE 

Milan, Tenn., Chuch, Rev. G. F. Burns, pastor, 
has been able to interest the younger people of 
the congregation by the organization of two 
societies, the ‘“‘Wideawake Comrades’ and 
“Knights of Chi Beta.’”’ The first gives three 
degrees of varying honor and the second, four, 
as a distinction for the members who attain 
certain goals. Write to this brother for further 
information and enclose postage for reply. 


RAISING MONEY TO PAINT A CHURCH 

At Lawton, Oklahoma, there was a church that 
needed new paint. The officers and members, 
together with generous discounts from local 
painters and paint dealers, managed to paint the 
outside. But the inside needed painting also. 

The pastor, who has a bright eye for business 
and some artistic sense combined art and industry 
and got out an illustrated letter to raise money to 
paint the inside. The letter was evidently printed 
on a Rotospeed. The church building is shown 
with a paint brush in a man’s hand sweeping 
across the front of the church, leaving a path in 
which are written these words, ‘“‘Save the surface 
and you save all. Paint and Varnish.” 


PICTURE INVITATIONS 

McCleery (Kansas City) has sent us a package of 
beautiful colored postcard invitations for Rally 
Day. Each card has a story picture on it sugges- 
tive of going to church and Sunday school. You 
would make no mistake if you mailed an order 
for an assorted collection. $1.25 per 100. There 
is a printed message on the mailing side with 
blank spaces for date and name of sender. There 
is a place for the address. This is a good buy, as 
the merchant says. 


A MINISTER AND HIS PRINTING PRESS 

In looking back over the years, there is one 
minister who stands out clearly above all others 
in our experience as a pioneer in the use of a 
printing press in church work. His name is H. F. 
Burgess, formerly of Sunnyside, Wash., now of 
Seattle. His present pastorate is at Fauntleroy ° 
(in Seattle, Wash.) where he has been for a number | 
of years. 

When we first knew him he was one of the 
pastors of a Federated church, and gave half 
of his time to editing the local paper. He had a 
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printing press at home, up-stairs in the parsonage. 
How useful a piece of equipment this has been 
to him.and to his people! His own boy grew up 
with that press and published a bright community 
newspaper. All these years that press has turned 
out calendars, posters, illustrated invitations, post 
cards, tickets, and quantities of fine stuff for the 


_ promotion of his work and the Kingdom of God. 


The occasion for this article is a package of 
printed matter just received from him. Every- 
thing he has sent bears that same high class touch, 
the finished work of the printer’s craft. If any 
of our readers desire points on the use of a print- 
ing press in connection with church work, write to 
Mr. Burgess, 9260 California avenue, Seattle, 
Wash. (Enclose at least four cents in stamps for 
reply.) 

In connection with this paragraph we wish to 
request all our readers who use a printing press 
to send us samples of their work and some ac- 
count of their experience. Do you find the press 
a real aid? How much of your time does it take? 


FOR YOUR STEWARDSHIP CAMPAIGN 
Two Churches 
There was a church in our town 
Which thought ’twas wondrous wise. 
It tried to pay expenses 
By selling cakes and pies; 
But after years of trying 
That plan to raise the cash, 
The folks got tired of buying 
And the whole thing went to smash. 


There was a church in our town, 
And it was wondrous wise; 

It always paid expenses 
By simply paying tithes. 

For when ’twas found the tithe did pay, 
It seemed so very plain, 

Forthwith ’twould have no other way, 
Not ever once again.—The Bapiist. 


A PASTOR’S RESOLUTIONS FOR HIS 
CHURCH 

In the calendar of the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, the pastor, W. W. Bustard, 
gives a minister’s resolutions for his church: 
“Many a church fails to reach its highest goal 
because of the lack of definite aims. These are 
very suggestive: 

“1. A new prayer spirit in our church. The 
strong Christian is the praying Christian. The 
strong church is always the praying church. This 
year cultivate the proper spirit in the heart, home 
and the church.- As we come to be a praying 
church, ours will come to be a powerful church. 

“92 A new interest in Bible study. The strong 
man has a well nourished body. He wants his 
regular meals. Many a Christian is weak because 
there is for him so little of spiritual food. As 
we feed upon God’s Word, we will become strong. 
A Bible-reading Bible-loving church is sure to be 
an efficient church. 

“3 A new interest in missions. The Bible is the 
greatest missionary book the world has ever seen. 


Rally Day Supplies 


NOW READY 


As usual we are on hand with Rally 
Day Supplies. Our cards, tags and 


folders will please you, and the prices 
are moderate. 


A request will bring you a sample packet 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The praying, Bible-reading church is ever a mis- 
sionary church. Let the aim of our church be. 
“To make this church a gospel center, a light in the 
community, and unto the ends of the earth.’ 
Only the world is our parish. 


“4, A new interest in boys and girls, men and 
women. This includes both those of our own 
household of faith and also of the entire com- 
munity. Reach the lowest one in the place and 
we will have taken a long step toward reaching 
and helping every other person within the radius 
of our influence.” 


RECOGNIZING THE CHOIR 
Church choirs deserve recognition from the 
pastor, officers and church members. They ap- 
preciate it very much and it encourages them to 
to do better work. 


Rey. A. K. Walborn, pastor St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, Omaha, Neb., has done a fine thing for 
his choir by issuing a large calendar for 1923 
with an unusually good picture -of the church 
choir. We suggest that this plan be used in many 
churches. Mr. Walborn writes that he does not 
have any more for distribution. 


HOW ONE MINISTER GOT A CAR 

The following story comes to us from Fair- 
mount (Seattle), Washington: 

The West Side Agency made a proposition to 
Rev. H. M. McDowell last week that will enable 
the church to secure a car for the use of the pastor 
of the church in doing the increasing work of the 
church which even at this time is too much to do 
on foot. 

Their proposition is as follows: “We will give 
you’’—(the pastor of the church)—‘‘a regular 
salesman’s contract with the understanding that 
you secure the co-operation of the church and 
Sunday school members as far as possible in 
securing prospects. You will be allowed the 
regular commission on your sales made from these 
prospects, until you have enough commissions to 
pay for the car. The car to be used by you in the 
work of Fairmount church. The car to become the 
property of Fairmount church when fully paid 
for with commissions turned in to you by the 
church and Sunday school members. 
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A MINISTER’S FRIEND 

Yes, we have found it. We have a copy on our 
typewriter desk where we can check up on our 
poor spelling and improper use of words. It is 
a copy of ‘Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary,” 
recently off the press in a beautiful Fabrikoid 
binding with gilt lettering and edges, thumb in- 
dexed, all for $6.00. It is the 3d edition of the 
Merriam series. There are words of recent in- 
terest including world war terms. The whole 
book of 1,222 pages is illustrated. The last page 
has an illustrated article showing how to read 
printer’s proof. There is another page devoted 
to the preparation of copy for the press. 

We have never seen so much valuable informa- 
tion packed away in so small a space with type 
large enough and clear enough to be read with 
ease. We recommend this book as a minister’s 
study companion. Write for descriptive literature 
to G. and C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


CULTIVATING PLEASANT RELATIONS 
WITH WORKMEN 

On Labor Sunday evening a year ago at St. 
Paul, Minn., the topic, ‘““The Church and the 
Workingman,” was helpfully discussed by two 
men representing the church and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, at Olivet Church. A represent- 
ative audience greeted the speakers, as written 
invitations had been sent to most of the labor 
union organizations and paid advertisements had 
been run in the various labor journals. The 
pastor afterwards received a letter from one 
of the labor unions thanking him for the use of 
the church and declaring, ‘“‘We who happen to 
hold official positions in labor unions are very 
thoroughly aware of the complexity of the in- 
dustrial situation and we believe that such 
meetings are of value. This is a time when we 
must all give due heed to the issues that confront 
us so that what is best may be preserved and 
progress may be achieved.”’ ; 


AN ELABORATE BUILDING CAMPAIGN 

Rev. V. R. Pearson, pastor of Gethsemane 
Church, 3046 Kilpatrick avenue, Chicago, has 
sent us one of the most elaborate building fund 
folders we have ever seen. It is a very large sheet 
of strong white paper printed in red and dark blue 
with a picture of the new church and numerous 
diagrams and paragraphs calculated to arouse 
attention. It even contains a prayer for the 
prospective donor to make his own before pledging. 
There are four paragraphs worth reproducing 
here because they can be used elsewhere in mak- 
ing a similar campaign for funds: 

Church is Educational. The effort of Christ 
among men was to a great extent educational. 
He must first train men to understand the “new 
and living way.’’ Only then would they be able 
to arrange their lives according to His program. 
The work of the Church is likewise educational. 
It was in the Sunday school that we were taught 
the fundamentals of our religion. It is at our 
services that we learn how to live in Christ. The 
work of Christ and of the Church is educational. 

Main Effort is Spiritual. But the main pur- 


pose of Christ and of His Church is spiritual. 
Christ was a teacher but He was primarily a 
Saviour. He came to save men through spiritual- 
ization. The Birthday of the Church was charac- 
terized by one great event, the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. Through this heavenly gift the 
disciples of Jesus were enabled to take up and 
carry on Christ’s work. Thoroughly spiritualized 
they were able and ready to witness for Jesus and 
win men. The result of a single day was 3,000 
souls for the Kingdom. The work of the Church 
of today is just this, the spiritualization of the 
world. 

Gethsemane’s Work. The work of Gethsemane is 
spiritualization. The world our city, our com- 
munity, your children and mine, yes even you 
and I need it more than anything else. As a 
church we are called to fill the need. It is our 
privilege to carry on Christ’s work of educating 
and-spiritualizing the world. > 

The Challenge to Us. At the present time God 
has a special place for us in this program. Will 
we measure up to His demand? Have we the 
vision and the spirit of serving Him? If we have 
the appreciation and the experience of His work 
in the world we will not shirk, we will not fail. 
We have received the blessings of His Church 
from those who have gone before. Surely no one 
will refuse to take up the charge, to answer the 
challenge that we might hand over to our posterity 
that which we have received. ; 


THREE SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF MOVING 
PICTURES 

By Rev. Guy Livingstone Brown, D.D., James- 
town, N. Y. 


We are just closing our third season in the use 
of moving pictures in connection with our Sunday 
evening service and our people are generally 
pleased with the outcome. 

As to our methods, we use the pictures as a 
part of our Sunday evening program. This is 
the same week after week. I preach for fifteen 
minutes on the subject which the picture illus- 
trates. I then invite those interested to tarry 
for the after meeting and almost every night 
we have responses to this call. Our church, which 
has a large auditorium, is filled to capacity week 
after week, with people turned away every Sunday 
night. On certain weeks we have had policemen 
delegated from the Fire Department, in the 
congregation to keep the aisles clear; notwith- 
standing the fact that I always announce the 
decision of the Department regarding standing 
room. We are reaching at least twelve hundred 
people every Sunday night with the gospel mes- 
sage whereas before the introduction of pictures 
two hundred was a good crowd. 

I would advise, first: The introduction of 
motion pictures for the sole purpose of glorifying 
God and extending the Kingdom. Any other 
idea will lead to failure, I believe. Second: The 
installation of the best equipment available and 
the best is none too good. We have a large 
Powers six machine with corresponding equip- 
ment costing us approximately $2,000. Third: 
In my judgment the high class feature picture is 
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preferable to the so-called biblical film. Do not 
be afraid of a love story if it is presented in a 
clean, pure fashion. “Folks are folks,’ and the 
appeal of a love story, closely supervised and 
explained is wholesome and uplifting. There are 
plenty of commercial pictures which may be cut 
here and there, leaving a splendid moral lesson 
following a sermon on the subject indicated in the 
film. Fourth: Do not be afraid of the cost of 
operation. We are more than meeting running 
expenses now with a little balance each week 
which we use in paying for our equipment. At 
the present rate we will soon have this paid for. 


A NEW KIND OF CONTEST 

At Avon, Mass., there is a class in the Baptist 
church that put on a unique contest. We never 
heard of one like it. It was called a sunny and 
rainy day contest from July 1 to September 11. 
The members on the sunny side contributed a 
cent for each sunny day and the wet weather 
members subscribed two cents for each rainy day. 


HAVE A BOOTH AT THE STATE OR COUNTY 
FAIR 

The First Presbyterian Church of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, had a booth at the Oklahoma Free 
State Fair with exhibits showing the various lines 
of activity carried on by the church locally, in 
the state and nation and throughout the world. 
The various organizations of the church charted 
the salient points of their yearly programs and 
work done in the various lines of religious educa- 
tion were shown. The work of the synodical 
college was splendidly charted and a representative 
of the college was on hand with literature and 
for personal conference. 

The boards and agencies sent posters and 
pamphlets for distribution and a missionary map 
of the world showed the principal stations at home 
and abroad. The flags of the nations where the 
Presbyterian Church is at work were used for 
decorative purposes. The women of the church 
took turns in caring for the booth and greeting 
the visitors, and all visitors were asked to register. 
The booth was entirely educational, nothing 
being put on sale, and many favorable comments 
were heard on the conception and materilization 
of the idea. The purpose of this exhibit was to 
show that the Presbyterian Church is a Christian 
organization doing a varied ministry through- 
out the world. 


HELP PEOPLE TO GIVE INTELLIGENTLY 
Rev. Herbert Jump printed the following in his 
church calendar. Every minister should do this 
or something like it, every once in a while: 
Mississippi is the only state in the Union which 
has constitutional and legal prohibitions prevent- 
ing a person bequeathing any property to charit- 
able objects. Michigan is not so embarrassed. 
Have you thought to mention our church in the 
will you have filed away in your safety deposit? 
Or one or more of our local charities or our denom- 
inational benevolences? The last and finest 
test of a truly educated Christian conscience is 
found in the way a man or woman disposes of his 


property after he is through using it himself. 
Especially are we desirous of having our new 
church fragrant with tender sentiment expressed 
in memorial gifts to its erection and its furnishing. 


A NEW POSTLUDE PLAN 

The value—or lack of value—of the postlude 
in the church service has been often discussed, 
but we find no record of a really satisfactory 
solution. This makes of special interest the 
plan adopted at the large House of Hope Presby- 
terian Church in St. Paul, of which R. Buchanan 
Morton is the organist and choir director. Mr. 
Morton makes it a point to select as his postlude 
something that is well worth while as an organ 
solo, in distinction from the practice of many 
who, naturally discouraged, play anything for a 
postlude that they may consider calculated to 
submerge the clatter of feet of the departing 
worshippers. Then he calls attention to the 
postlude with an informative “program of note,” 
as it might be called—a paragraph describing the 
composition and telling something about the 
composer—which is placed on the weekly church 
folder. The consequence is that people who 
otherwise would participate in the customary 
rush for the doors or for the after-service gossip 
period in the aisles, wait for Mr. Morton to finish 
his organ selection and go away benefited.— 
Baptist. 
GOSPEL MINISTRY FOR THE DEAF NOW 

POSSIBLE - 

Everyone knows that blind people are shut out 
from the world of beauty. For centuries blind 
people could not read, but the invention of man 
has made it possible for them to enjoy constantly 
widening circles of interests. 

In a similar manner the invention of man has 
made it possible for deaf people to hear perfectly. 
The Dictograph has done it. Almost everyone 
knows that this instrument played a large part 
in the world war. It is a practical invention. 

It has been adapted to church use and in that 
form is called the Acousticon. A transmitter is 
attached to the pulpit and wires are connected 
with ear-pieces attached to the pews. Messages 
may be carried over these wires to any point in 
the church, or to rooms or buildings beyond. 

In many communities there are deaf people 
who are entirely cut off from public religious 
service, from public lectures, and from concerts. 
Their lives are more or less lonely, though, of 
course, they can read. They are better off, per- 
haps, than the blind. But now comes the Acous- 
ticon to help them and to open a new world of joy. 

Every church should have one of these instru- 
ments installed as a part of its equipment. We 
have had one in our church and it has proven 
itself an absolute success. The deaf hear and are 


PASTORS! — Break Up the Dance! 


My tract, “The Truth About Dancing, is the red-hottest 
thing in print against the dance. No lady will dance after 
reading it. It is the truth and carries conviction which can’t 
be downed. It stops the individual and in some places has 
broken up the dance altogether. Try it. Send $1.00 today 
for 30 copies of the beautifully, attractive tract. Money 


back if not pleased. 
REV. I. M. PAGE EMPIRE, OHIO 


Box 122 
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Something New 


The latest thing out for local churches 
is the Syndicated Weekly Bulletin. 
Our syndicate service provides you 
with a Weekly Bulletin that adds dig- 
nity to the service and is an asset 
to the church. 


The price is unusually low. The serv- 
ice is suitable for both city and rural 
churches—large and small. Samples 
and prices will be sent to any pastor 
free of charge. 


‘The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


glad. Thus our ministry is widened for deaf peo- 
ple come to the services. Write to The Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, 220 W. 42nd street, 
New York City. They will put in an instrument 
on trial free of charge. 


REACHING THE PEOPLE BY MAIL 

Rev. F. Gordon Hart, of Grant’s Pass, Oregon, 
planned a week of special services and then sent 
out a large green folder printed in black an- 
nouncing the programs. This large poster was 
printed on stiff paper and folded, addressed and 
stamped and placed in the mail. At the top left 
hand corner in dark red are the words, “‘Let’s 
Go!” Such a poster sent through the mail must 
have won the attention of everybody. 


HAVE A FAMILY SUNDAY 

The churches of New London, Conn., had a 
“Go to Church” day of their own, they called it 
“Family Sunday.” In preparation for it visits 
were made to all the schools of the city by the 
ministers of the different churches visiting those 
of their own denominations, and in brief addresses 
the pupils were urged to go to church the follow- 
ing Sunday with their parents. Printed invitation 
cards were handed out, and excerpts from the 
speeches were printed in the local paper the same 
day. Attendance at any particular church was 
not urged, but each family persuaded to go some- 
where, wherever it might please. The invitation 
was based on the plea that in the family the 
recognition of religion is essential. The idea 
originated with Dr. Henry W. Hulbert, of the 
Congregational church in Groton, who has ob- 
served it in his church with great success for the 
past eight years. 


WHAT EVERY MINISTER SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF LABOR DAY 
“Labor Day dates from the period known to 

historians of the labor movement as the ‘Great 


Upheaval’ of 1884 to 1886,” says Julia W. Wolfe 
in the “C. E. World,” “when the Knights of 
Labor were at the height of their power. Im- 
mediately after that period the Knights and their 
theories passed into obscurity and the American 
Federation, which had grown steadily, rose to the 
control. 

“The Knights of Labor were organized at 
Philadelphia, in 1869 by Uriah H. Stephens, a 
garment-cutter, to establish eventually what is 
known now as ‘industrial democracy’ or ‘profit- 
sharing,’ although the terms were then generally 
unknown. Employers, professional men, trades- 
men, office-workers, and unskilled laborers were 
all invited to join the order; and it was hoped by 
contract and discussion by all classes among the 
members to evolve finally a system ‘which would 
put a check to the unjust accumulation of great 
wealth,’ which is inevitably leading to the 
‘pauperization and the hopeless degradation of 
the toiling masses.’ 

“Many reforms they advocated were later put 
into effect by the American Federation of Labor. 
For instance, the demand for Government bureaus 
of labor statistics, so that they might know ‘the 
true condition of the producing masses;’ provi- 
sion by employers for the health and safety of 
workers; prohibition of child-labor and convict- 
labor; the eight-hour day; and the substitution of 
arbitration for strikes. 

“The Knights of Labor grew slowly at first. 
In 1878 there were only ten thousand members. 
But the movement was gaining ground, and by 
1882 the membership had risen to fifty-two 
thousand, and the order was extended all over 
the United States.. 

“Although the Knights of Labor were on prin- 
ciple opposed to strikes, their principles did not 
prohibit strikes entirely; and accordingly, when 
the telegraphers within the order found that they 
could not induce their employers to allow them 
what they considered a living-wage, an eight- 
hour day, and a six day week, the telegraph strike 
was called June 19, 1883. The strike lasted until 
the end of July and then those of the strikers who 
had escaped the black list went back to work at 
the old terms. 


“The strike had failed, but public opinion had 
been finally and completely directed to the ex- 
istence of a labor movement and to the activities 
of the Knights of Labor. A Senate committee of 
education and labor was appointed to investigate 
the situation. 


“The result was that labor flocked to join the 
Knights, and the organization grew feverishly. 
The Knights had competitors in the form of 
skilled trade-unions. The great body of unskilled 
labor was left entirely to the Knights, and shortly 
the original conciliatory principles of the Knights 
fell a victim to the quality of their membership. 
The new men would not be restrained, and de- 
manded immediate strikes to better their condi- 
tion. Then the ‘Great Upheaval’ of 1884 to 1886 
commenced. 

“Eventually the Knights discovered the great 
power of the organized boycott and they almost 
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abandoned strikes completely in favor of the new 
weapon. Boycotts became epidemic. 

“Meantime the independent trade-unions had 
been growing in power as well as the Knights. 
The unions combined into a loosely knit Federa- 
tion of Organized Trades and Labor-Unions in 
1881; and in 1886, under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, they completed their national organiza- 
tion, and changed their name to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“During the eight hour strike a bomb was 
exploded in a crowd of police on May 3, 1886, in 
Haymarket Square in Chicago; and, although it 
was never made certain who was responsible for 
it, opponents of the Knights of Labor succeeded 
in saddling them with the responsibility. Public 
opinion turned against the strikers, and the strike 
collapsed. 

““The bomb killed not only the policemen,’ 
said Samuel Gompers at the time, ‘but also killed 
the chances of the eight-hour day for some time 
to come.’ 

“For a while there was a labor civil war between 
the two organizations. -When the American 
Federation of Labor attempted a strike, the 
Knights of Labor acted as strike-breakers; and on 
the other hand, when the Knights struck, the 
Federation men took their places. The prestige of 
the Knights, however, had been irreparably 


damaged in public opinion. And, when public and 
employers’ opposition to the Knights had begun 
to make itself felt, the American federation ad- 
ministered the death-stroke by boycotting the 


GOLD-MINING IN THE SCRIPTURES 


label of the Knights and calling upon all work- 
men to join their proper trade-unions. The work- 
men did. 


“Entire local trade assemblies seceded from the 
Knights and accepted charters as union locals of 
the American Federation. And by 1889 the mem- 
bership of the Knights had dropped from its top 
mark of 800,000 three years previously to 50,000. 
And since then it has gradually sunk into compara- 
tive insignificance. 


“The introduction of Labor Day marks the 
transition-time when the American Federation 
of Labor was superseding the Knights of Labor, 
although the idea of having Labor Day came 
directly from the Knights. 

“Tt was on the first Monday in September of 
1883 that the first Labor Day parade was held, 
three months after the telegraphers’ strike, when 
the Knights, in the focus of public attention, 
were holding a general assembly in New York 
City. The following year, 1884, the parade was 
repeated; and it was then recommended that the 
first Monday of September in every year there- 
after be observed as a great labor holiday. 

“Colorado was the first State to adopt it officially 
as a legal holiday, many other states following; 
and now Labor Day, on the first Monday of 
September of every year, is a legal holiday in 
every state in the Union except New Mexico and 
the District of Columbia; and there it is observed 
from year to year as a holiday by special proclama- 
tions.” 


The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 


Ephesians 3:19. Filled to the Fulness of God 


Hina plerothete eis pan to pleroma tou theou. The 
Twentieth Century New Testament translates: 
“So that you may be filled to the full with God 
himself.”’ Moffat renders: “May you be filled 
with the entire fulness of God.” The American 
Revised: “That ye may be filled unto all the ful- 
ness of God.” This is the literal of the Greek; the 
other two attempt interpretation. But which of 
our 25,000 minister readers of The Expositor can 
show what that marvellous expression really 
means? Let us pore and pray over it, and next 
month we will try to write more fully concerning 
it. And perhaps a thousand of us will preach upon 
that exceeding great text! 

Philippians 3:12. Appropriated by Jesus Christ 

Here is a nugget of pure gold! Paul said, Eph’ 
ho kai katelemphthen hupo Christo Iesou: “because 
I have been appropriated myself by Christ Jesus.”’ 
(Moffat.) “Appropriate: to take to one’s self in 
exclusion of others; claim or use as by an exclusive 
right.” (Century Dict.) Christ has appropriated 
me; claims me as exclusively his own; is going to 
use me himself, and insists on having exclusive use: 
—there you see the secret of Paul’s absolute, 


unreserved, whole-self and full-time surrender as 
a bond-slave to Jesus! Homiletical: I. Christian, 
Christ has appropriated you: don’t sneak that 
which is his, and turn it over to the world! il. 
Christ has appropriated you: he has the full right 
to do so, for you are his by every claim and title. 
III. Christ has appropriated you: in so doing he 
has showed you the greatest honor that is possible. 
IV. Christ has appropriated you because he loves 
you: he is going to reserve you for himself forever. 
And what glorious things follow from that thought! 


Il Thessalonians 3:11. Loafing Because the 
Lord is Near 


There is a curiously modern touch in the Greek 
of this verse. The salient Greek words are three: 
peripatountas (cf. “‘peripatetics’ as applied to. 
tramps!), walking aimlessly about; ataktos, fallen 
out of the ranks, out of the appointed place, or 
“playing truant” from duties; periergazomenous, 
to work all around a thing, ‘‘not busy, but busy- 
bodies.”’ It is the picture of a boy playing truant 
from school, pottering aimlessly around down 
yonder in the woodlot, making himself think that 
he is busy, yet shirking all duties. And why? 
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Because “‘this is the last week of school, so where’s 
the use?” 

A modern touch, but an age-old temptation! 

When all Europe imagined that the year 1,000 
about to dawn would end the world, work stopped, 
property was abandoned, business ceased. “Where 
is the use? The end of the world has come!’”’” Men 
dropped out of line; loafed if lazy, or moaned if 
morbid. Just so in Paul’s day, many imagining 
that Christ would come at once ‘‘shook”’ the ordi- 
nary duties of life, played truant from duty, 
loafed, ‘‘Where’s the use, the end being so near?” 

So today! ‘““‘Where’s the use of studying? School 
is almost over!” “Take it easy: I leave this job 
Saturday night.” “Why work? It is almost six 
o’clock.” Such spirit Paul by the Holy Spirit 
rebuked. Homiletical: I. Ethical. Do your best 
to the last minute of the old job: then you go to 
the new with self-respect and satisfaction. II. 
Spiritual. Do your best for Jesus, even if he is 
coming tonight! ‘Be thou faithful unto death;” 
not simply until the day before. “He that endur- 
eth unto the end.” ‘‘Work till the last beam fad- 
eth.” III. Doctrinal. Be warned of that fake 
Premillenialism which says that the Church can’t 
accomplish; must simply stand at gaze and await 
the Lord’s appearing. No! “Brethren, the time 
is short;’”’ so up and at it while a minute remains! 
“Blessed is that servant whom the Lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing.” 


Galatians 3:1. Christ the Crucified 
Placarded Up 

Paul called the Galatians senseless, literally 
“without mind’’ (anoeton), a without and nous 
mind), that they should turn back from the true 
gospel when they actually have “‘had Jesus Christ 
Crucified placarded before their very eyes.” 
(Moffat.) By which vivid picture Paul tells how 
he had preached the Cross to the Galatians. Not 
by incidental remarks, occasional allusions, or 
casual suggestions; but he had, as it were, posted 
up the vast transaction of the Cross upon all 
public billboards where every passer must see! 

This text carries a great sermon; but whether 
most for people or for preacher, who can say? 
First, for the people. I well remember that a 
certain city church, of which I was pastor for a 
few years, sent a note to the pastor hinting broadly 
that he preached too much about Jesus to suit 
that people. And maybe there are other churches 
to which “‘the offence of the cross” is a none too 
welcome subject. But if it is to be ‘“‘No Cross,’ 
very soon it will prove, No Church! If, as the 
incisive story goes, the hymn ‘‘Onward Christian 
soldiers, marching as to war, with the Cross of 
Jesus going on before,” is to be sung revised— 
“with the Cross of Jesus hid behind the door,” 
then there will soon be no ‘‘Army of the Lord” to 
march to any spiritual warfare! 

Second, to the preacher. It has been my lot to 
hear many and various “cultured,” ‘eminent,” 
“aristocratic,” “big city church” preachers deliver 
eloquent sermons from most artistic pulpits, which 
said sermons seemed studiously to sidestep the 
subject of the Cross. Yes, and there are not lack- 
ing village and country preachers who almost 
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apologize for mentioning the crucifixion, and seem 
uneasy until they can get away from the subject. 
But Paul declared his determination to preach 
“nothing but Christ and him crucified’”—and Paul 
has been admired and remembered as a preacher a 
good many years now. And my own general 
observation has been that the most abidingly 
successful and influential preachers, whether in 
big city church pastorates or in small suburban 
fields, have been men who placarded up Christ the 
Crucified proudly, joyously, and with the spirit 
of Paul. — 


Dy the Sky Plot 


NOT DYING OUT 
Twenty-six congregations were organized every 
day during$1922 in the United States—nearly 
10,000 for the year. And 42 ministers were 
ordained or licensed every twenty-four hours, 
nearly two an hour.—The church is not dying out. 


BE BRIEF 
Be brief, for it is with words as with sunbeams— 
the more they are condensed the deeper they 
burn.—Southey. ————_____ 
BE BRIEF 
Speaking to a company of young preachers, 
the Rev. George Jackson told those English 
ministers that he had recently been occupying a 
pew instead of a pulpit. An important lesson was 
learned at that time, for he found that the sermons 
seem much longer to one who is listening than to 
the person who is preaching. 


GET FROM PROPER SOURCES 
We have occasionally heard a sermon which 
drew from so many sources to the exclusion of the 
Gospel that no one would expect to hear any one 
say to the preacher: ‘‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.” 


ADVERTISING 
Dr. Robert F. Gibson, publicity secretary of the 
Episcopal Church, in a recent conference said, “In 
church advertising, there is entirely too much 
exploitation of the individual and of his particular 
church, and not enough material which will tend 
to increase the number of converts.”’ 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 
Said a Board secretary in a recent conference 
on publicity, “Why are not churches as well 
illuminated on the outside as are business houses? 
People enjoy light. Too many churches have 
darkened entrances.” 
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COLLECTION STORY 
A little girl inviting her friend to her birthday 
party with a written note concluded with this 
revealing statement: ‘Presents do not have to 
be given, but may be.” That might prove a sug- 
gestive collection-taking story. 


RAILER SILENCED 

The late Rev. Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch once 
silenced a loud-mouthed railer at church “‘dead- 
ness’ by remarking, ‘‘Nobody kicks a dead horse.’ 
Cheer up, brother ministers and church layman! 
If the Church were reaily as dead and helpless 
and useless as its defamers want us to think they 
would not bother to talk about it. After all it 
isn’t a horse at all. In many cases it is a high- 
power, fully equipped, up-to-the-minute auto- 
truck ready for the work of the Kingdom and doing 
it better than it ever has been done in history. 


SERMON’S THAT DON’T 

Some sermons are works of art, but of them it 
may be said, usually, the more art the less heart. 
Such sermons are always sermons that don’t. 
They may be of perfect literary form, but what does 
a soul longing to touch the hem of the garment of 
the passing Christ care about literary form? 
Robert Louis Stevenson could afford to spend 
twenty-four hours on one phrase, but Dwight L. 
Moody could not. Was Moody an ‘ordained 
man,” then? Yes. Ordained by the laying on of 
the hands of the invisible Christ. Good English 
in the pulpit is better, of course, than the king’s 
English murdered, but between the two, the 
latter spiritual and the former unspiritual, give us 
the latter. To say of a minister, “He is a fine 
writer, but a poor preacher,” is equivalent to say- 
ing that his sermons don’t.—R.S. H. 


The Church as the Seer’s House 


REY. JAMES F. RIGGS, Catskill, N. Y. 


Saul’s question to the stranger whom he met 
on the road was ‘“‘Tell me I pray thee where the 
seer’s house is.”” It is a very suggestive query. 
He was speaking to Samuel himself, though he 
knew it not. This question is put, tacitly, at 
least, by many a man or woman today. There is 
a need in the human heart, a craving in the human 
breast, for the deeper things of life. Business 
interests, professional duties, society functions, 
however absorbing, leave a void which is unfilled 
by all the varying phases of our complex life today. 
The inner nature cries out for the living God. The 
growing speculative interest in matters of faith 
is a proof of this. 

This stalwart son of Kish thought that his 
greatest need was for information regarding the 
whereabouts of his father’s asses. The animals 
had strayed away. For three days Saul and a 
servant had searched in vain. As the cattle were 
valuable he must find them. The servant sug- 
gested that the man to give him the necessary 
information was the seer. 

But Saul had need of more than information 
regarding lost cattle. What his heart craved was 
inspiration. He asked for a small thing of the 
man of God. It is natural for men to turn to the 
seer’s house when they are in perplexity, or weary 
with a futile search. The true seer occupies a 
-large place in the life of any age. God has given 
to him a gift of sound judgment, and spiritual 
discerment. True insight is always in demand. 
The prophet’s answer far exceeded Saul’s expecta- 
tions. This is often the case with those who seek 
the seer’s house. 

Not only did the seer inform him that the 
missing cattle were found, but he added a greater 
piece of news which astonished the young man 
beyond measure. Yet his heart leaped with the 
thought. A kingdom was awaiting him. In 
genuine surprise the young man remonstrated. 
His own family was almost unknown; his abilities 
were small. But the facts were not altered. 


Our ideas are not big enough for our best 
interests. We ask for small favors—material 
blessings. Our minds are concerned over issues 
which are of little consequence. God desires to 
give us far bigger factors to consider. 

Many seek our churches on Sundays as Saul 
sought the seer’s house. They think that they 
want information on some topic which is adver- 
tized.. There is real curiosity to know what the 
preacher will say. Others want mental enlighten- 
ment on some perplexing problem which is at the 
moment pressing them. This is true of strangers 
and newcomers as well as the members of the 
regular congregation. The man in the pulpit, if 
he is a true servant of God, should be in some 
sense at least a seer. The church should be the © 
seer’s house, the place of vision, where we get new 
angles on truth, fresh glimpses of reality. Here 
we learn to see life clearly and see it whole. 
During the week we see the material and the 
physical, but Sunday meets the needs of the 
heart. Therefore it is not enough to give mere 
information to the hearers. The spirit’s require- 
ments must be satisfied. The place of under- 
standing is near God. Conviction gripping one 
life spreads to another. Devotion in one heart 
prompts it in another. We are stimulated by 
worship to be at our best. Sunday is the day 
when the rust of the week should be wiped away. 

The psalmist in his perplexity found this out. 
To him the tabernacle was the seer’s house. He 
says when I thought to understand this it was too 
great for me—until I went into the sanctuary— 
then understood I. So likewise in the church we 
should see truth, and catch the real values of life. 
And if we receive more than we seek—what then? 
Life is made new. A higher calling has beckoned 
to us than we supposed was possible. Like Saul, 
instead of going back home to take care of cattle, 
we returned to take up the duties of a kingdom. 
That life is bigger for those who seek the seer’s 
house those who seek may know in advance. 
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PULPIT AND PASTORAL 
PRAYERS 


Aids to the Worthy Leading of Public Devotions 


INVOCATION . 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we have 
heard Thy call to come to Thy house, and behold 
we are here present before Thee to hear what Thou 
wilt speak unto us. We ask Thy blessing upon us 
now as a worshiping congregation. Give us the 
spirit of adoration, the spirit of supplication, the 
spirit of hopeful expectation as we wait in Thy 
presence. Grant that with an eye single to Thy 
glory we may worship Thee who art a spirit in 
Spirit and in truth—in the beauty of holiness. 


But we come, our Father, bowed down with a 
sense of sin. We would confess our sins in order 
that Thou mayest forgive them. Search us, O 
God, and know our hearts; try us and know our 
thoughts, and lead us in the way everlasting. 
Purge us with hyssop and we shall be clean; wash 
us and we shall be whiter than snow. Create 
within us clean hearts, O God, and renew right 
spirits within us. Restore unto us the joy of Thy 
salvation and uphold us with Thy free spirit. 
Hold Thou then before us the Cross of Christ, and 
hold our eyes to that Cross. And may every 
word we shall speak this day, every act we shall 
perform and every thought we shall think be 
affected by that Cross. “Our Father,” ete. 


PASTORAL PETITIONS 

Father of all mankind, we pray that to this 
chureh all Thy children may ever be welcome. 
Hither may the little ones love to come, and the 
young men and maidens, to be strengthened for 
the battle of life. Here may the strong renew 
their strength, and win for their lives a noble con- 
secration; and hither may age turn its footsteps 
to find the rest of God and light at eventide. 
Here may the poor and needy find friends. Here 
may the tempted find succor, the sorrowing find 
comfort, and the bereaved learn that over their 
beloved death hath no dominion. Here may they 
who fear be encouraged, and they who doubt 
have their better trusts and hopes confirmed. 
Here may the careless be awakened to a sense of 
their folly and guilt, and to timely repentence. 
Here may oppressed and striving souls be assured 
of the mercy that triumphs over sin, and receive 
help to go on their way rejoicing: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


WAY OF THE SANCTUARY 
Most Gracious God, it has pleased Thee by Thy 
-grace to call us to the house of prayer and praise. 
Give us the assurance that we are now meeting in 
the fellowship of our Lord. May the house be 


filled with Thy glory. Let Thy love be manifested 
to all Thy children in purifying and refining min- 
istry. Wash away the deep stains of our guilt and 


deliver us from every form of evil bondage. Lift 
us into the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
and may our hearts be filled with the songs of 
freedom. Graciously impart unto us the spirit of 
sympathy, so that we may understand one 
another, and bear one another’s burdens. Save us 
from selfishness in Thy house. May we not be so 
intent upon personal blessing as to forget the 
neighbor who bows at our side. May we be Thy 
servants even in our intercessions, and may we 
carry blessings to others even through the means 
of grace. Hold the light above Thine own Book. 
Reveal to us the inner secrets of Thy truth. Lead 
us away from the letter into the spirit, from the 
outer courts into the holy place. May all our 
differences fade away in realized fellowship with 
one Saviour and Lord. And tomorrow, when we 
return to the ordinary ways of toil, may the 
Sabbath peace abide with us through the week. 
May we find the way of the sanctuary in the place 
of business, and the spirit of praise where we earn 
our daily bread. O Lord, grant unto us a sanctified 
spirit so that we may consecrate everything. May 
the fragrance of our communion with Thee be 
found in every place, and in every place may we 
bear witness to the power of Thy grace. ‘Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.—./. 


OUR DAILY WORK 

“OQ Lord, give thy blessing, we pray Thee, to 
our daily work, that we may do it in faith and 
heartily, as to the Lord and not unto men. All 
our powers of body and mind are Thine, and we 
would fain devote them to Thy service. Sanctify 
them, and the work in which they are engaged; 
let us not be slothful, but fervent in spirit, and do 
thou, O Lord, so bless our efforts that they may 


bring forth in us the fruits of true wisdom. Teach , 


us to seek after truth and enable us to gain it; but 
grant that we may ever speak the truth in love, 
that, while we know earthly things, we may know 
Thee, and be known by Thee, through and in thy 
Son Jesus Christ. Give us this day thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may be thine in body and Spirit 
in all our work and all our refreshments, through 
Jesus Christ thy Son, or Lord.- Amen.” 


PETITIONS 
Father in heaven, command thy grace in Jesus 
Christ on the sorrowing. Solace the bereaved and 
lonely.. Refresh the weary. Succor the oppressed, 
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and the tempted. Strengthen the weak. Teach us 
to consecrate our griefs to thee. Out of our sad- 
ness bring the fruits of nobler service. Send the 
tides of purity and godly power coursing through 
the lives of men, and the affairs of society, of busi- 
ness, of human government—until justice and 
truth shall reign unhindered throughout the 
world, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


THY KINGDOM COME 

Father in heaven, teach us to take interest in 
other people, and in the wide range of human 
affairs. Let thy kingdom come! Refresh our 
minds with concerns larger than our own appetites, 
ailments, and annoyances. Set us free from our 
slavery to trifles, and put us at a man’s job. Get 
us into such big and inspiring business that we 
shall be too busy to notice how other people treat 
us. Give us joy in the momentous work of thy 
church; in missions and revivals; in reforms and 
peace movements; in the rising tide of philan- 
thropy; in the labors and gifts of men who live to 
be a public blessing. Keep us in touch with the 
risen Christ whose unseen presence is ‘making 
earth seethe with spiritual force, and men hunger 
for the eternal life. So make us vehicles of Thy 
life that our nerves shall tingle with it, and our 
days pass swiftly in conveying blessings from the 
Highest. 


EDUCATION 
Rev. Leon C. Hills, D.D., Denver, Colo. 

The seven wonders of the ancient world were 
these: the Pyramids of Egypt, the Pharos of 
Alexandria, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the Statue of 
Jupiter by Phydias, the Mausoleum built by 
Artemesia, and the Colossus of Rhodes. These 
were all great works and some were masterpieces of 
art. But with the exception of the lighthouse of 
Alexandria, not one of the “Seven Wonders’’ was 
of any practical use to man. Not one is of any use 
today. The modern idea of doing things, that 
will leave an impress on future generations, is 
quite different from the idea which prevailed in the 
ancient world. 

The Suez Canal is a greater work and a far 
better monument of skill and usefulness than the 
Pyramids. The building of the Union Pacific 
Railway was a better investment for our govern- 
ment than the Chinese Wall was for China. 

There was a time, even in the Christian Church, 
when men believed, that in order to live a holy 
life, one must depart from the world and spend 
that life in voluntary confinement in some monas- 
tery. Now the better thinkers in our civilized lands 
realize that the humanitarian and the altruistic 
view of service should be paramount. We are 
coming to realize more and more that “No man 
liveth unto himself.’’ 

Nothing is more important to the perpetuation 
of a republic than general enlightenment. Educa- 
tion is a debt which each generation owes to the 
age which follows. 

Wisdom for the few is a dangerous thing for a 
democracy. The entire public must be educated in 


order to have a prosperous people and a success- 
ful government. 

When four millions of our best young men were 
called to the colors for service in the world war, 
a careful examination was made as to health and 
as to literacy. On both points there were astound- 
ing reports. These reports were humiliating to 
those who had boasted of American supremacy. 
These men were chosen by lot and they repre- 
sented the entire nation quite fairly. According 
to reports, practically one-fourth of the men in 
the draft were illiterate. Fully fifteen per cent 
was absolutely disqualified for health reasons which 
resulted largely from ignorance as to some of the 
simplest forms of sanitation. About twelve and 
one-half per cent of the illiterate were foreign-born. 
The other twelve and one-half per cent were 
American born. This illiteracy is neither sectional 
nor racial. It is national. 

We are accustomed to believe that illiteracy 
exists only in the South. The facts do not warrant 
this conclusion. The state of New York has 
406,000 illiterates. Pennsylvania has 354,000, 
Illinois 168,000, and Massachusetts 141,000. 
Illiteracy is decreasing faster in the South than 
in the North. 

Secretary Lane estimated the annual loss to the 
nation from illiteracy alone to be $826,000,000. 

The chief fault lies not with our schools, but 
with the public which does not insist on com- 
pulsory education. 


ULTIMATE AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 

The Religious Education Association at its 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in April, 
passed the following resolution after prolonged 
discussion: 

“Recognizing the right and duty of the State 
to educate for citizenship in a democracy and to 
determine and supervise the conditions under 
which the education of the children takes place, we 
affirm that the time-honored right of religious 
bodies and other voluntary organizations to engage 
in education, under these conditions, should not 
be denied.”’ 


THE NEW IDEA IN EDUCATION 

The thing that impresses me as most significant 
in our educational development of the last few 
years is the change in our objectives from one of 
individual gain to that of service. Ten years ago 
we believed in education for the help it gave to the 
individual; it enabled him to get ahead, to make 
money, to become financially successful. It was 
talked by the parents to the child, by the teacher 
to the student. Now we do not say that nearly so 
much. 

The whole philosophy of the schools has been 
transformed. It has become socialized. Now we 
say, “If you get an education it will enable you to 
understand other people, to get the other person’s 
point of view; it makes you compassionate; you 
will be more helpful; you can serve better and work 
better with others in this service.’’—Payson 
Smith. 
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RALLY DAY 

Your experience in church work has revealed 
the fact countless times that much of the success 
of fall and winter work depends upon a good 
beginning. The impetus given by the start very 
frequently carries the work over what might have 
been serious obstacles. 

“Well begun is half won.’”’ Careful September 
preparation insures October and November 
success. After the disintegrating forces of summer, 
when schools are reopening, when families are re- 
adjusting themselves for the Fall and Winter, is 
the natural time for Rally, for renewed loyalty 
to Christ and his Church. Make much of Rally 
Day and of a more or less prolonged season of 
Rally in the whole church and its constituency. 


Rally Day Invitation 658 

You may find use for this in the Rally Day in- 

vitation you send out, especially in addressing 
members and former members of your school: 


There are home coming days in the summer 
And home coming days in the fall, 

There are home coming days in old Boston 
And home coming days in St. Paul. 

There are home coming days in the open, 
And home coming days in the hall, 

But home coming day in the Sunday School 
Is the finest old day of them all. 


So friends who once came every Sunday 
And would gladly come now as of old, 

Let us tell you that you’re not forgotten, 
That your welcome will never be cold. 

We are happy to see the new faces, 

And having new members is fine, 

But no new friends can e’er fill the places 
Of the dear friends of good Auld Lang Syne. 


Separate Rally Service 659 

Some church workers are recommending a 
separate Rally Day Service for each organiza- 
tion in the church. This is to make it possible for 
each organization to launch definite plans for the 
fall and winter work. It would be helpful if you 
would urge your young people to make the most 
of Rally Day, and thus give their organizations a 
good start. Your word of encouragement can 
do much to interest them in holding a special 
service. : 

The work of young people in the church is so 
eminently worth doing, that it is fitting for each 
Young People’s Society to make an earnest effort 
to enlist all the young people of the church in the 
work which the Society is trying to do. The 
task of training and fitting young people for 
future church leadership is a challenging one— 
worthy of their best efforts, that the Church of 
Christ may go forward. 


THE HOMILETIC YEAR—September. 


RALLY DAY 


* first Sunday after vacation. 


A special Rally Day Service, well planned and 
carefully followed out, is a splendid means of 
attracting the attention of young people not 
members of the Society to the worth-whileness of 


Society membership. In addition, it will gather 
together the Society forces that were scattered 
during vacation time and prove helpful in definite- 
ly launching the Society’s program of fall and 
winter work. 


Rally Day Texts and Themes 660 
Go Forward: ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the 


children of Israel that they go forward.’ Exodus 
14:15. 
Carry On: ‘Occupy till I come.’ Luke 19:18. 


Rally ‘Day Gladness: ‘‘And there was great 
gladness.” Neh. 8:17. I. Their gathering. 
II. Their feast. III. Their gladness. 

Rally Day Roll Call: ‘“‘God put it into mine 
heart to gather together the nobles, and the 
rulers, and the people, that they might be reck- 
oned.”” etc. Neh. 7:5. 

The Man for the Gap: 
ete. Ezek. 22:30. 

The Firing Line and the Base of Supplies: 
1 Sam. 30:24. 

Rally and Work: | “So we built the wall.” 
Neh. 4:6. 

Rally Day Under Nehemiah: “And all the 
people gathered themselves together as one man 
into the street that was before the water gate.” 
Neh 8:1. 

Samuel’s Rallying Day: ‘‘Come, let us go to 
Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there.”’ 1 Sam. 
11:14. 

How to Win Victories: ‘“‘I will goin the strength 
of the Lord God.” Psa. 71:22. 

The Call for United Effort: 
build up the wall.” Neh. 2:17. 


“T sought a man,” 


“Come, let us 


Christianity Aggressive: ‘“‘Go.’’ Matt. 28:19, 
20. 
Let’s Go 661 
“TI go a fishing.” John 21:3. 


Here is an appropriate text and theme for the 
“T go a fishing.” 
Is not such a text better suited to the Sabbath 
before vacation? This is the way in which 
Peter’s words are usually understood. We think 
of fishing as recreating, amusement, something 
pertaining to vacation time. And so we uni- 
versally misunderstand Peter’s words. For 
Peter and the others had no thought of taking a | 
vacation when he said, “I go a fishing,” and his © 
fellow apostles said, ‘“‘We also go with thee.” 

I. Fishing was no fun for Peter. It did not sug- 
gest vacation, but occupation; not recreation, but 
long, hard, continued toil. We are to remember 
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that Peter was originally a fisherman. To “20 
a fishing” was to return to his old job, take to the 
boats and nets which he probably supposed he 
had done with forever. He had had his vacation; 
now he must get back to work. 

The right understanding of the text, therefore, 
shows its appropriateness for a Rally Day sermon. 
To “go a fishing” means return to the former place, 
the resumption of the old work, the taking up of 
the usual task. Much depends upon the spirit 
in which we do this. Dr. Jowett tells of a visitor 
by the seashore, gazing upon the beautiful sea 
and sky, and saying, ‘‘Fancy going back to auc- 
tioneering after this!” 

II. But this is just what vacation is for; to give 
us a new spirit for the old work. One of our 
Sabbath school publications, under the title, ‘In 
the Old Place,” tells of the young man who 
returned to the farm after having left it, as was 
supposed, for good. A friend said to him: “I 
thought you didn’t like the farm, that you wanted 
to get into something else, but here you are again, 
back in the same old place.” ‘Yes,’ said the 
young fellow, ‘‘same old place, but I’ve brought 
back a different kind of fellow to go to work 
on it.” 

III. So Peter is a pattern for us, in this brave, 
uncomplaining way in which he steps down from 
apostle to fisherman, and after three years with 
Christ, takes up again the forsaken task, the 
boats and nets, and the long and arduous toil 
which they represent. 

IV. And where shall we find a better suggestion 
for the work of the Christian church? Are we not 
all to be fishermen? Let us not forget the daily 
opportunities for personal work, individual effort 
and single catches. The fisherman seeks the fish; 
he does not expect the fish to seek him. He goes 
where they are; he takes them as they are, that 
he may make them what they ought to be. 

V. As our church resumes its work this fall, let 
the angler be our example. We are to fish “beside 
all waters,”’ to use every honorable device and plan 
to win men “for Christ and the church.” Let us 
not forget that to Peter, thus faithfully em- 
ployed, came the vision of the Master, and the 
divine commission to tend and feed his flock. 
From fisherman to apostle to fisherman; from 
fisherman to shepherd—such was the apostle’s 
progress. He was obedient to the call that came 
to him beside the Syrian sea; he was ready to 
leave the boats and nets at the call of Christ; he 
was willing to go back to them when that seemed 
his duty, and in all these conditions he was 
a pattern and model for us. Like him, we are to 
be Christ’s fishermen. May we pastors say, with 
new energy, to our people, as we resume our 
labor together: “I go a fishing!’ And may they 


say: ‘We also go with thee.” “Let's: gol’-—_ 
Rev. N. S. Jerome. 
Results of Rally 662 


Yankee ingenuity is called into play in getting 
up invitations and souvenirs for Rally Day. 
Printer’s ink is lavishly used, in black and colors, 
and nothing seems too good in the effort to thus 


bring out a large attendance for the Rally Day 
exercises. The people of the whole neighborhood 
are urged to come, through circulars, cards, and 
programs, circulated by hand or mail. The whole 
church is beginning to feel the importance of the 
day, and pastors more and more saturate the 
entire Sunday services and other meetings of the 
church in every department with the rallying 
idea. When thoroughly done, the results to com- 
municant lists and to Sunday school membership 
are marvelous. F 


Preparation for Rally Day 663 

But how is the rallying idea to be thoroughly 
worked? This is a question that local conditions 
have to settle. There are many methods which 
have been successful under the right conditions. 
It is found that, to make something more than a 
surface impression on the people, hard work is 
absolutely essential, and that a grand hurrah on 
Rally Day is almost worthless in making a lasting 
impression on a parish. The sky-rocket method 
might have been satisfactory in the “good old. 
days” we hear so much of, but it will never lay 
rock-bottom foundations in the twentieth century. 


Rally Means Doing 664 

Rally means more than hurrah. It means doing. 

The title bestowed on Christian missionaries by 

Koreans, who had been watching their tireless 
zeal, was, ‘“The-Jesus-Doctrine-Doing-People.” 


Rally Work Gets Results 665 
Rally work gets results. We ought to really 
relish our task in Church and Sunday school work. 
The true rally spirit is contained in an illustration 
or two. Many fortune seekers passed over the 
“Last Chance Gulch,” where now is the city of 
Helena, Montana, unconscious of its weaith, until 
a miner, driven almost to desperation by his 
need, began vigorously to dig. In a short time 
more than eight millions worth of gold was brought 
to the surface. Vigorous digging gets results in 
life. There are men for whom difficulty is a 
challenge. Henry M. Stanley said of the African 
explorer, Glave: “He is a man who relishes a task 
in proportion to its hardness, and greets danger 
with a fierce joy.” 


Rally Demands Success 666 

When Admiral Farragut took command of the 
Western Gulf Squadron during our Civil War, his 
orders from the Navy Department said: ‘The 
Department and the country will require of you 
success.”’ The requirement was met. On April 
24, 1862, the fleet passed the forts at the mouth of 
the Mississippi and overcame, with very slight 
effort, a Confederate fleet of eighteen vessels. 
During the fight, when the men were leaving the 
guns, Farragut spoke the famous message: “Don’t 
flinch from that fire, boys; there’s a hotter fire 
than that for those that don’t do their duty.” 
Next day New Orleans was captured, and his 
orders had been executed. But it had been a hard 
contest. “It has pleased Almighty God to preserve 
my life through a fire such as the world has scarcely 
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known,” he wrote to his wife. “I shall return 
properly my thanks, as well as those of our fleet, 
for his goodness and mercy. He has permitted 
me to make a name for my dear boy’s inheritance, 
as well as for my comfort and that of my family.” 


Rally Asks What Kind 667 

Rally Day asks of each one in the church’s 
constituency: “What kind of a Christian are 
you?” ‘Are you a Christian?’ asked one traveler 
of another. The answer was: ‘A sort of a one.” 
“What do you mean by that?” said the first 
speaker, “one must either be a Christian or not 
one.’ “‘Well,” said the first speaker, ‘I trust I 
am a Christian, but I am not a very faithful one; 
indeed, I fear I am a very unfaithful one, that is 
what I mean by a sort of a Christian—a bad sort.” 


Work and Pray 668 
The true rally spirit requires both faith and 
effort. Work and pray. Expect anddo. Act and 
react. Trust in God and keep your powder dry. 
The rally spirit is not fatalistic; it is active. The 
faith that ignores duty and fidelity, that reposes 
on the omnipresence and omnipotence of God as 
a weak and weary child lies in its father’s arms, is 
degenerate; it is fatalism. Mohammed tried to 
teach the ignorant Arabs to believe in the over- 
ruling providence of God. But they regarded this 
teaching as relieving them from all care. 
when a tired soldier, at night, said, “I will turn 
my camel loose and trust in God,” he was surprised 
at the prophet’s reply, ‘‘Better tie your camel, 
and then trust in God.” 


Rally and Volunteers 669 
There are no forced recruits in Christ’s army. 
When we rally let us do it as volunteers—willing, 
glad-hearted volunteers. Volunteers Christ wants 
to do his work at home and abroad. There are no 
forced recruits in his army. Would that when his 
call comes there might be the response that was 
made by a Scottish regiment at Windsor, to an 
appeal for volunteers for the last Ashantee war! 
The officer asked volunteers to step forward. 
He left them for a few minutes till they had 
decided and when he came back they were all 
standing in a line. ‘What!’ he asked, ‘‘are there 
no volunteers?’ To his surprise he learned they 
were in line because every man had volunteered. 
Think of his calls to his people for workers in 
church, Sunday schools, missions, and the re- 
sponses. 


Rally and Duty 670 

Sir Henry Lawrence, in command at Lucknow, 

requested the following epitaph: ‘‘Here lies 

Henry Lawrence who tried to do his duty; may 
God have mercy on his soul.” : 


God and I 671 

Phillips Brooks said: The chisel cannot carve 

a noble statue—it is only cold, dead steel. Yet 
neither can the artist carve the statue without 
the chisel. When, however, the two are brought 
together, when the chisel lays itself in the hands 


Hence 


of the schulptor, ready to be used by him, the 
beautiful work begins. 
work—our hands are too clumsy for anything so 
delicate, so sacred; but when we put ourselves 
into the hands of Christ, his wisdom, his skill, 
and his gentleness flow through us, and the work 
is done. Christ and we do it—not we alone, for 
we could not do it; yet not Christ alone, for he 
depends on us. That is the true rally spirit. God 
and I. ‘We are laborers together with God.” 


Rally and Work 672 

There is one lesson Rally Day may well teach 
us. It is that it is not always necessary that we 
shall see results—the results even of Rally Day 
efforts. 
time!’ The foreman said it to the little girl. 
She had been so much excited the day before by 
seeing the busy workmen clustered about the far 
point of the steeple. This was when the new 
church was being built. But this day the steeple 
was deserted, and the little girl had said to the 
foreman, ‘‘You aren’t working so fast as you were 
yesterday, are you, Mr. Smith?” And the fore- 
man said: ‘‘Don’t keep watching the steeple all 
the time! It’s too windy to work up there today. 
But run inside and see if it isn’t coming on pretty 
well, after all!’ And the little girl went inside, 
and saw there the planing and the measuring and 
the shaping of timbers, and all the work upon 
floors and partitions and great arches. And then 
she saw that it is not always the steeple that shows 
best the rate of progress. 

In other kinds of work, also, there come “‘windy 
days.’’ One cannot always work in sight, on lofty 
steeples. One cannot have always the satisfac- 
tion and excitement of seeing others working in 
open sight. But the work, if it is a good work, 
may still go on, quietly and steadily and certainly. 
Be patient! ‘Don’t keep watching the steeple all 
the time!’’—Golden Rule. 


Your Part in Rally 673 

. Standing in front of the noble cathedral of 
Cologne, a lady overheard some one behind her 
say, ““Didn’t we do a fine piece of work here?” 
Turning quickly, she saw that the speaker was 

a man in the plainest of working clothes, and on a 
sudden impulse she said to him, “Pray, what did 
you do about it?” “‘O, I mixed the mortar for 


_two years across the street,’’ was his reply. 


If those of us who seem to have only very humble 
work to do could realize that we are sharers in the 
whole great plan, should we not be both more 
faithful and more happy?—The Well Spring. 

Your part may be humble in the Church’s 
endeavor, typified in this Rally Day. But your 
part, the part of each one is important. It has 
a place in the making of the great cathedral— 
the kingdom of Grace. 


Failure to Rally 674 

There are men today who are interested in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, who appreciate 
the dangers and the opposition, but they stand 
aside from an active career, either on the plea that 
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We cannot do Christ’s 


“Don’t keep watching the steeple all the ° 


they have already done all that can be reasonably 
expected of them, or that they have no gifts, no 
calling, no opportunities. Whatever explanation 
they may make for their inaction, they are, never- 
theless, slothful and guilty —J. Ross Stevenson. 


Rally and Labor are Healthgiving 675 
Exercise will keep you warm and well. Rally 
is a sort of health-giving exercise. Those who work 
hardest for the Lord have least time for sinning. 
The devil does not let them alone, of course; but 
he finds it difficult to get their attention, and still 
more difficult to get their time. Idleness is 
notoriously the devil’s opportunity. Vacation 
time always finds more welcome than work time. 
A prominent physician, writing of common-sense 
ways to avoid catching cold, says ‘‘exercise every 
day until you puff and sweat.”’ That helps to get 
the better of disease germs. Earnest service is 
better than medicine. 


Rally is Anti-Stagnation 676 
There can be neither life nor power in the world 
without motion. Sound, heat, light, electricity, 
are all modes of motion. With every plant and 
animal, motion is necessary to life. So when the 
Spirit made his advent, he came with mighty 
movement, shaking the whole house, starting 
the whole community from its lethargy, and 
unloosing the disciples’ tongues. Spiritual life 
must always show itself in activity. Stagnation 
is death. Rally Day, the Rally spirit, is anti- 
stagnation. It is intended to arouse the church, 
the whole community, from lethargy to life—life 
at its best. 


Rally Day and Fruitage 677 
Says Alexander McLaren: “We are not to be 
content with a little fruit—a poor, shriveled bunch 
of grapes that are more like marbles than grapes, 
here and there, upon the half-nourished stem. 
The abiding in him will produce a character rich 
in manifold graces. ‘A little fruit’ is not contem- 
plated by Christ at all. Why is it that the aver- 
age Christian man of this generation bears only 
a berry or two, here and there, like such as are 
left upon the vines after the vintage, when the 
promise is that if we will abide in Christ we will 
bear much fruit?” ‘So Rally Day looks to fruitage, 
to results. Not small results. Large results. 


Rally, Work and Success 678 

Rally means work and work is a condition of 
suecess—in business, in profession, in the Church 
of Christ. Mr. William H. Ridgeway says: ‘“When 
you read the life of any successful man you will 
never find he started his career in an eight-hour 
job. Most of our ablest men come off the old 
farm where nothing regulates the hours of work 
but milking time. Over in New Jersey a large 
corporation changed the hours of the shifts 
from twelve to eight hours. The General Manager 
of the great corporation told me that the wives of 
the men had waited upon him begging that the 
twelve-hour turns be put back. The four hours’ 
idle time was bad for their husbands and sons, and 


splendid for the saloons and dives. The much- 
heralded hours for ‘recreation and improvement’ 
proved to be the hours for card-playing and tip- 
pling. No one accomplishes anything worth while 
without working over-time. The boss always 
makes more hours than the men or he would not 
be boss. In Coatesville there is not a man in a 
Boss-ship that arrived there on a short-hour 
schedule. In every instance it has been a case of 
‘from the rising of the morning till the stars ap- 
peared’ that raised him above his fellows and 
carried him to the top.” 


Rally Day Zeal 679 
Zinzendorf said to a Moravian brother at 
Herrnhut, ‘“‘Can you go as a missionary to Green- 
land?” “Yes.” ‘‘Can you go tomorrow?” “If 
the cobbler has finished my shoes I can go to- 
morrow.” That was a quick, willing-hearted 
response. Wesley said: “If I had three hundred 
men who feared nothing but God, hated nothing 
but sin, and were determined to know nothing 
among men but Jesus Christ, and him crucified, 
I would set the world on fire.’ ‘‘Send us men,” 
said a heathen convert, ‘‘with hot hearts.” 
It is a zeal like such Rally Day ought to kindle 
in us all. Ready. Enlisted. Fearless. Hot- 
hearted. Such people will set the world on fire. 


Not Merely “Speeding Up” 680 

In his Sagamore Beach address on “Scientific 
Management and the Church,” Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of Chicago, mentioned the vehemence 
with which Frederick W. Taylor, the inventor of 
scientific management, maintains at all times that 
his great idea is the idea of doing work more 
efficiently and in no sense an idea of mere hurry- 
ing to get more work done. But Dr. Mathews 
remarked in contrast that the best notion of effi- 
ciency which appears in the plans of many churches 
and Sunday schools involves really nothing more 
than ‘“‘speeding up.’”’ He described vividly the 
rush and noise and final futility of many rash 
efforts in the church to ‘‘boom things.” 

A true Rally Day, or Rally Day truly observed, 
is much more than a speeding up. It is a getting 
set for a steady pull, a long race, a full endeavor. 

An Honest Rally Day 681 

Elijah, by a great rally at Mt. Carmel recovered 
Israel from apostasy. On a famous Rally Day 
Ezra read, from dawn until high noon, the Book 
of the Law in the ears of the people gathered as 
one man. 

An honest Rally Day would start an era of fresh 
activity in all our churches and Sabbath schools. 


Following Up Rally Day 682 

And what has the school been rallied to? Is it 
to drop back into the same old rut the next Sun- 
day and remain there for fifty more? Has it an 
unvaried program, unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, something like this: Song— 
Reading — Song — Prayer — Lesson Study — 
Song — Report — Song? Some schools have, and 
sometimes the singing is very slow, and the prayer 
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very long. If this is the intention, and the school 
know it from past experiences, no wonder they 
didn’t rally, and no wonder that Rally Day 
doesn’t amount to much anyway. Children love 
action. If we want them to love the school, its 
sessions must be bright, alive, varied and never 
slow. Herein lies one cause of the after-failure of 
many a well-planned and executed Rally Day. It 
will take time and thought and hard work to keep 
the school up to the standard set on that day 
through the rest of the year, but the endeavor will 
pay, nevertheless.—Ben Hains. 


Rally Day a ‘‘Bracer”’ 683 

Rally Day is a “bracer” for the new campaign. 
Now we get our forces together, raise our banner, 
shout our battle cry, and Forward, March! 
The day stands for consecration, a fresh giving 
of ourselves to the greatest of all tasks, the winning 


of souls. A large attendance is not the only 
desirable thing. That alone may prove very 
deceptive. The services of the Rally Day should 


be profoundly earnest, a service in which we shall 
be ‘‘re-Pentecosted,”’ recharged with “‘Power from 
on high.” 

Let us make the present Rally Day the most 
earnest and purposeful of any we have held. 


Plant a Flag _ 684 

An army which never orders a muster and a 
business which never takes account of stock, will 
be found poorly fitted to meet emergencies. Not 
a few churches with large enrollment have small 
congregations, and we have known a Sunday 
school with three hundred ames upon record 
whose usual attendance was between fifty and 
sixty. 

Pastors and superintendents owe it to their 
charge to call them together promptly upon the 
resumption of regular services, and they ought 
to mark the day, as the psalmist says, by setting 
up their banners. 

Old soldiers remember that the first thing done 
at the conclusion of a march was to plant a flag. 
Not the mess-table but the colors constituted the 
center of the encampment. Not the eagles upon 
the colonel’s shoulders gave coherency to the 
troop, but the stars upon the bluefield. The man 
might disappear by death or promotion, but the 
banner remained the same. There might be 
tempting groves to the right or sweet flowing 
waters to the left, the center of the camp was 
never determined by shade of fountain but by the 
planting of the flag and the loosing of its folds. 
When Christ’s people rally, they should rally about 
the cross. 

Rally Day when rightly observed becomes one 
of the most important and meaningful occasions 
of the year. Yes it is a rallying to and about the 
cross, to and for Christ’s cause and kingdom. 


Rev. William J. Hart, D.D., of Sandy Creek, 
N. Y., writes: ‘You are doing splendid work 
on The Expositor. My own appreciation of this 
eminently useful periodical is indicated by the 


fact that I have just renewed my subscription for 
two years.” 


STARTING AFTER VACATION 

The following is the portion of an After-Vacation 
message given by Rev. G. Frank Burns, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Jacksonville, 
Texas: 

Dear Fellow-Member: 

Vacation’s over. Fall is at hand. The season 
urges activity. It is time that our Church shake 
off the summer lethargy. Don’t you feel the call 
of duty? Rally around the banner. Attend all 
church services. Awaken to responsibilities. Let 
us put on the garb of service. 

Now let’s go. You and I are called to: 

1. Pray More. The praying church is the power 
ful church. Pray each day. Attend the Prayer 
Circle. We are studying the Books of the Bible. 

2. Work Harder. Be fervent in spirit. Fill the 
church. Genius is nothing else but hard work. 

3. Attend Better. Your presence helps the 
pastor, your fellow-members, the strangers within 
our gates. 

4. Give More. We must have money to enlarge 
our work. Give all you can and as regularly as 
you can. 

5. Boost More. Talk up this institution. It’s 
a great business and the public ought to know 
about it. Inform them. 

Bring in at least one new member before 
January Ist. 

Remember the Decimal System will be launched 
the last Sunday in this month. We desire every 
member of the Church to be present to find out 
what it is. ; 

(In a separate note the Decimal System is ex- 
plained as follows: The membership is divided into 
groups of ten, one of the ten being Captain. One 
General has oversight of two Captains to receive 
reports and to bring these reports to the General- 
issimo, the Pastor. The duties of each Captain is 
to increase church attendance among his nine, 
to visit among them socially, and when any are 
sick to report sickness to pastor, to receive sub- 
scriptions for religious magazines, and to perform 
any other service that will benefit the church. 
These Generals and Captains will be on duty for 
three. months, when others will be appointed to 
take their places. It is a system that has worked 
wonders in other pastorates and am sure it will 
here.) 

The letter continues: 

For five Wednesday evenings from November 
15, we shall conduct a School of Missions in the 
Prayer Circle to which young and old are invited. 
Enroll now. See Mrs. Holland. 

Of course you will help us reach these goals— 

a. Fifty new church members by April Ist. 

b. Average attendance at the Prayer Circle of 
50 by April Ist. 

c. Every member attending morning and even- 
ing service by January 1st. 

Our motto—Let Us Grow. 

Yours fraternally, 
G. Frank Burns, Pastor. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Radiolighting Up Some Inspiring 


Texts. 


Illustrations 


Practical Examples of How the Radio has Widened the Sphere of Religious Symbolism 
REV. ROBERT C. HALLOCK, D.D., Valatie, N. Y. 


In an earlier article the writer showed how the 
radio has suddenly and largely widened the sphere 
of religious symbolism, supplying many splendid 
illustrations and spiritual parables for the preach- 
er’s use. And now, hoping to be practically help- 
ful, I submit a batch of inspiring texts, incidentally 
giving a few hints as to the theme, sermonic con- 
tent and homiletic value of each of these; and I 
show how the radio may be utilized in each case, 
to furnish telling illustrations that will light up the 
text and illumine the theme. I may be permitted 
the aside remark, that the radio illustrations are 
paid for, but that the sermon seeds are distributed 
free, as a bonus! 


Songs In The Night 685 

Job 35:10. ‘‘God my maker, who giveth songs 
in the night.”’ Theme: Songs in the Night; Their 
Source and Secret. 

I would make the introduction by recounting 
vividly that once upon a time many prisoners in a 
dungeon prison of old Philippi were awakened at 
midnight by strange sweet songs; a most un- 
familiar sound in that house of woe. What could 
it be? Why, it came from two cruelly scourged 
prisoners bound under chains, and in an inner 
darker dungeon; they were singing! What could 
it mean? Ah, it meant that to these his faithful 
suffering servants God was giving “‘Songs in the 
Night;” and those two captives were “‘pulling 
down music from the skies” to light up the black- 
est hours they had ever known. 

We have a beautiful text and theme; a subject 
full of cheer for men and women in distress and 
darkness! 

Then use the beautiful radio illustration, of 
songs in the night broadcasted to unnumbered 
thousands upon thousands over the land. Tell 
how those songs come often with special benedic- 
tion to sad ‘‘shut-in’s’”’ whose spirits are per- 
petually dwelling “in the night where no light Seen 
and how they come at times as very angels of 
blessing to tempted souls, even as the songs of 
“Pippa Passes” brought redemption to tempted 
ones who saw her not. And what a wonderfully 
suggestive illustration that radio voice singing 
sweet songs in the night gives, of that Voice of 
cheer, like a song out of darkness, when to any 
lone soul it is given to catch the music of the 
“still, small voice’’ of God! 

Yes, this is God’s way. He fills the whole night- 
sky with sweetest songs of comfort and hope, of 


triumph and joy, for the help of his dungeoned 


dear ones when they have hearts to hear. “He 
giveth songs in the night!” 
How God Educates Humanity 686 


Proverbs 25:2. ‘The glory of God to conceal; 
the glory of kings to discover.”” Theme: How God 
Educates Humanity by a Contest of Wits. 

An interesting and apt introduction would be 
to describe the game of “‘Hunt the Hidden,” where 
the leader of the game has beforehand hidden 
numbers of little prizes, candy, nuts, or what not, 
in all sorts of places about the room. At a given 
signal the search begins; the eager seekers, match- 
ing their wits against the keenness of the leader, 
hunt in every secret nook and corner. It is to 
their credit or ‘“‘glory’’ to find all the hidden articles 
while it is to the honor of the leader to hide so that 
they will be long in hunting; and the best-hidden 
articles will be the latest found, of course. 


All this illustrates how God has filled his world 
with hidden marvels, secret things to be searched 
out; and how he has challenged, as it were, his 
human children to search out these secrets which 
he has so carefully covered away. God seems, so 
to speak, to be matching his wits with those of his 
children. ‘It is to his glory to hide things deeply; 
it is to the credit of kingly intellects to track God’s 
secrets to their lair. And so the divine Father 
educates his human children, keeps them guessing, 
stirs them up to high endeavor and consequent 
evolvement. 

Now, every ministerial reader will see at once 
how finely it can be shown that man, ever seeking, 
has found out steam power, photography, printing, 
synthetic chemistry, surgery, medical science, the 
wireless, and scores of other marvels; and that the 
latest and most wonderful discovery of the divine 
is this miraculous secret of God, the Radio! And 
at this point the preacher will tell briefly, bril- 
liantly, comprehensively, just what this great 
thing is, and what it reveals of the divine working. 

Well, the ‘“Hunt for the Hidden’’ is still going 
on; God has many supernal things yet to be found 
out; kingly minds are still searching everywhere; 
and God rejoices to see the growth of his children 
as they find out more and more difficult of his 
hidden mysteries! 

And then the sermon will rise from this physical 
plane, up to the realms of deepest, richest, spiritual 
“deep things of God,” and will show how God is 
ever challenging us to search out even his divinest 
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truths, for our souls’ perfecting. (Cf. 1 Cor. 2:7.) 
Thus this radio illustration will finely light up a 
nobly intellectual yet profoundly spiritual theme. 


God’s Prevenient Grace 687 
Isaiah 65:24. ‘Before they Call I will answer.” 
Theme: God’s Prevenient Grace. The theme is a 
great one, and offers a noble sermon to preach; 
but my purpose is merely to suggest one unique 
radio illustration to prove that the text is neither 
absurd nor impossible, but scientifically: exact. 
The illustration is based on a radio fact which 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams calls ‘‘a very singular 
radio paradox.” It is this: that while sound waves 
travel at a speed of only 1,040 feet per second, 
radio waves travel 186,000 miles per second. Now, 
if a man could hear you speak from twelve miles 
distance, it would take a whole minute for your 
voice to reach him; if he were twelve thousand 
miles away, and we could imagine your voice 
going so far, it would take a thousand minutes for 
him to hear you: but if your voice were also broad- 
casted by radio it would reach him absolutely 
instantly, and his answer could be back to you a 
thousand minutes before you had actually spoken 
into his ears! Before speaking to him you have his 
answer! 
And God’s prevenient grace is quicker than the 
radio! 
Night’s Quiet Needed 688 
Luke 6:12. ‘All night in prayer.” Theme: 
Night’s Quiet Needed for Divine Communion. 
Tell first how Jesus the consecrated and sinless 
Son of God felt the need of going out into the 
calmness and quiet of “the stilly night,’ after the 
jangling voices of earth had sunk to silence, that 
he might hold unhindered converse with his Father. 
Then, after meditating deeply, let the minister 
describe reverently, tenderly, beautifully, one of 
Christ’s all-night, intimate communings with his 
God. And then comes in the vivid and appealing 
radio illustration, drawn from the well-understood 
fact that it is only after nightfall, when earth’s 
myriad clanging echoes have sunk into silence, 
that the radio works with fullest efficiency. I have 
been told by radio fans that though they cannot 
get any satisfying results from the radio in the 
daytime, they can hear the sky voices at night 


with perfect clearness: and even so, there are 


multitudes of souls unable to pray prevailingly 
amid the distractions of the day, who would find 
uninterrupted and satisfying communion with 
their heavenly Father if they went out into the 
great silences of the night to pray, even as Jesus 
did. For it is in the brooding and solemn silences 
that the soul can best hear the whispered messages 
of God. 
Discerning the Deep Things 689 
1 Cor. 2:10. (vid. vv. 7-14.) Theme: Discern- 
ing the Deep Things of God. One of the profoundest 
passages of all Paul’s writings is this discussion of 
the spiritual man’s ability to understand the 
spiritual deep things of God, because he is put into 
tune with God by the indwelling Spirit. Why is it 
that one man sees so much in the Bible, in religion, 
in prayer, while another man sees nothing? The 
first man is in tune with the Infinite by the Spirit! 


Now I believe that it is hardly possible to find a 
finer illustration of the thought of this great pas- 
sage of Paul’s than is found in the fundamental 
radio fact of “tuning in.” As we have said in a 
preceding article, just as two radio stations must 
be in tune with each other if they are to communi- 
cate, likewise the soul must be in tune with God if 
there is to be any communication whatsoever, 
between that soul and Him who inhabiteth eter- 
nity. 

Watch two men in the same room, where there 
is a radio receiving outfit; one man’s face is eager, 
intent, interested; the other man seems indifferent 
and listless. What makes the difference? Why, 
the first has on a headpiece, and he is hearing! 
Marvellous things he is hearing through that 
receiver, from two thousand miles away: the other 
man hears absolutely nothing of it all. Watch 
two men in the same house of God: one man’s face 
is transfigured and glowing, the other’s is languid 
and uninterested. What makes the difference? 
Verily, one is in soul communion with the eternal 
God; the other? Spiritual things are ‘foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.”’ The radio illustration 
makes the difference clear. 


New Discoveries 690 
Ex. 33:18. ‘‘I beseech thee, show me thy glory.” 
Theme: New Discoveries of God’s Glory. And 
this is what the radio has revealed! Not a new 
glory of God, mind you! No, his glory has been 
infinitely perfect in all the eternal ages; but this 
is a new revealing to man of some of God’s glory. 
As one has said, ‘It all means that we have just 
found God in a new way.” The glory has been 
there all the time, but our eyes have been holden. 
Earth and sky and sea, and the vast stellar spaces, 
are full of the glory of God. The prayer of the 
aspiring soul is evermore this: “‘I beseech thee show 
me thy glory, in this!’’—whether in studying 
astronomy, chemistry, biology, history or theology. 
As the great Joseph Henry used to prepare his 
scientific experiments before his Princeton classes, 
and then reverently bow in prayer to God that he 
would graciously reveal himself in this reaction of 
nature! There is the true scientific spirit, in the 
presence of God! And thus the radio is a revela- 
tion of God! 
By God’s Broadcasted Call 691 
Jer. 22:29. “O earth! earth! earth! hear the 
word of the Lord.”” Theme: God’s Broadcasted 
Call to Humankind. And this text and theme 
invite to a whole radio sermon, not merely admit 
some striking radio illustration. In this sermon 
the preacher can make use of all the radio parable, 
all the symbolism suggested in both these articles, 
and make a thrilling sermon upon God’s universal 
call to man, call of love and call of mercy, beseech- 
ing, entreating, inviting; and how that call is 
unheard, and why; and what a glorious message 
it brings to the soul that does hear it, and how 
blessed the earth would be if it became radio-mad 
as now, but to hear the voice and message of the 
Calling God! 
Brethren of the Gospel Ministry, I believe that 
God has given us a new and gripping book of 
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4 illustrations to use in the preaching of the gospel; 


and that the eager interest in the radio which 
everybody feels today opens the way for effective 


and fruitful use of this new store of religious 
symbolism, to the end that the Gospel may find 
entrance to many hearts. 


Apples of Gold in 


Pictures of Silver 


REV. BENJAMIN SCHLIPF, Peoria, Ilinois 


The Gospel §92 

2 Tim. 3:16; 1 Cor. 1:24. A lady had come for 
some time to a new-church, in which Christ was 
preached as being the power and wisdom of God. 
She was asked by one of her friends why she went 
to that church and replied: ‘In my former church 
I always received the impression, that I was a very 
good and pious woman, but here I notice that 
there is still much lacking in my life that Christ 
alone can supply.” 

It is the province of the Law to awaken the 
sense of our sinfulness (Rom. 3:20), that of the 
Gospel to show us the remedy for sin, and in 
Christ and his cross we can see as nowhere else 
both the workings of the Law and the exceeding 
grace that opened up the way for us by which we 
can escape from the penalties the Law must exact 
from us because of sin. 

The Power of Evil Thoughts 693 

Math. 15:19; 2 Cor. 10:5. The sky is clear. 
Now we see a small black cloud on the horizon. 
Soon it has covered the whole sky. Thunder peals! 
Lightning flashes! Death and destruction follows 
in the wake of the storm. 

So a bad thought rises in the heart of man. In 
the same way it develops. It arises without com- 
motion, but soon it fills the heart. The passions 
burst forth like the bolts of lighting. Angry words 
are heard like the crashings of thunder. And as 
with the storm, damage is done that is hard to 
repair. 

How necessary is it therefore to watch over our 
thoughts! If the Spirit of Christ has full sway in 
us, we are sage, and only then. 

True Riches 694 

Prov. 10:22; 13:7. In 1887 a trial was held in 
Berlin that was much spoken about in the whole 
of Germany. In one of the sessions of the court, 
two men appeared as witnesses, who at that time 
were the richest men in Germany: C. M. von 
Rothchild and Gerson von Bleichroder. The 
former dying soon after, left an estate amounting 
to $150,000,000. During their testimony, it 
became evident that the one was incurably deaf 
and the other totally blind. Each had a servant 
along. These were not wealthy men, but they 
were in full possession of their faculties, and as 
they were contented, they were happy. 

Think clearly, who were the rich and who the 
poor? ‘He is happy,” says a poor man, pointing 
to a rich man in his auto, “for he can ride and I 
must walk!” At the same time the rich man may 
be thinking: ‘He is happy, for he can walk and I 
must ride.’’—and if bodily health and the posses- 
sion of one’s faculties makes a person happy, how 

much more the possession of “riches toward God.” 
| Supreme Love 695 
Rom. 5:10; Col. 1:21. A ship had stranded and 


when the boats had been let down it was seen that 
there was not room in them for all. Lots were cast, 
and among those who had to remain behind was a 
young and very wicked sailor. He was very pale 
and those standing near heard him mutter: ‘Lost, 
lost eternally!” 

But he was picked up and thrown into one of 
the boats. The man who had done that called to 
him: “You cannot yet die, but I can and am willing 
to die for you. But mind that I see you in heaven!” 
An old sailor who often had told him of Jesus and 
asked him to receive the Saviour thus died in his 
stead. Ever after the young man, who really 
accepted Christ, was wont to testify in these 
words: ‘‘For me two have died!”’ 

Growth 696 

Col. 1:11; 2 Pet. 3:18. In our days one can hear 
much talk about growth in the Christian life. 
Well and good, if there is anything in the life that 
can grow. ‘‘What a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’ But if I planted my watch, dare I 
hope for a crop of watches? Why not? The 
watch is the product of the trained mind and 
skillful hand of man, but there is no germ of life 
in it, that could germinate and bring forth fruit. 
Christ alone by his indwelling can bring forth 
fruit in our life that is well pleasing to God. 
John 15:4. (Moody.) 

Do You Love Christ? 697 

Acts 4:20, Ps. 145:11-12. A lady relates the 
following experience: She was visiting her 
brother, when her nephew, who had been playing 
in the room suddenly stopped and looked at 
her intently for several moments. ‘Of what are 
you thinking?”’ she asked. ‘‘Are you a Christian?” 
he asked in answer. ‘‘Yes, my darling.” ‘But 
you never speak of Jesus; if you love him, 
you would sometimes speak of him.” ‘“O, but 
one can love another without speaking of the 
one we love.” “Can one? I did not know that. 
You often speak of your brothers and sisters, of 
your papa and mama, do you not Auntie?” “Yes.” 
“And you speak of other people and of things 
you love, but you never speak of Jesus. Do you 
really love him?” ‘“Yes.’’ Then he said: “How 
strange!” 

“Do you really love Him? How strange!” 
These words echoed again and again in her 
thoughts. And we?—Are we really Christians and 
think we can be the recipients of love so great as 
Christ’s without ever speaking forth his praises? 
‘Jow strange! 


A Striking Answer 698 

1 Pet. 3, 15-16; Prov. 25:11. In Germany a 
girl who had been converted wished to leave the 
established church and to join another, in which 
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she had found the Saviour.. In order to do this, 
she had to go to the judge and make the necessary 
declaration. The man said to one of his colleagues: 
“The person who has misled this girl should be 
hanged!” The girl replied: ‘“‘O, Sir, the one who 
misled me, as you say, was crucified almost 
2,000 years ago.” 


Not Beggars, Children 699 
Rom. 8:16-17. When a beggar has knocked at 


the door and waits outside, he is uncertain whether — 


he will receive something or be sent away. In 
very many cases he even can be quite certain to 
be sent away. How very different is it with 
children! When a child rings the bell of his 
father’s house or knocks at his door, he does it 
with the firmest confidence and assurance that 
he will be admitted, for it is his father’s house. 
It is just so with the children of the heavenly 
Father. ‘Let us therefore draw near with bold- 
ness unto the throne of grace.” 


Great Texts and Their Treatment 


SIN’S GROWTH AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


“When I saw among the spoils,” etc. Joshua, 
UPAe 

I.—The head—“‘I saw.”’ 

II.—The heart—“‘I coveted.”’ 

IIJ.—The hand—“‘I took them.” 

IV.—The hurry—“‘I hid them.” 


V.—tThe horror—‘“‘Israel stoned him.’’—T.K. 


CONSECRATION 
“Who then is willing to consecrate his service 
this day unto the Lord?” 1 Chron. 29:5. 


I.—It is a personal consecration. ‘‘Who.” 

IJ.—It is a voluntary consecration. ‘‘Who is 
willing?” 

III.—It is an active consecration. “His 
service.” 

IV.—It is a reasonable consecration. ‘‘To- 
the Lord.” 

V.—It is a prompt consecration. ‘This 
day.”’—T.K. 


FOR SUCH A TIME 

“And who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?”’ Esther 
4:14. 

I. There is a wisdom for such a time as this. 
The problem may seem difficult. The path may 
be uncertain. There may be unrest and indeci- 
sion on every hand. The nations of the world 
may have gotten themselves into a perplexing 
and an aggravating situation. The business of 
nations may be facing problems never faced 
before in all their history. Each person may have 
some difficulty in the life, that never has been 
there before. Everything and everybody may 
seem to be dazed and greatly puzzled. There is a 
Wisdom for such a time as this. 

II. There is a patience for such a time as this. 
Everything seems to strike us the wrong way. 
We break a shoe-string. We pull a button off 
our clothes. We spill some water at the break- 
fast table. We stub our toe on the walk and fall. 
Some friend of ours has not done for us what 
he or she promised to do. This keeps up for the 
entire day. Everything that we do or try to do, 
goes wrong. It all gets on your nerves, and some 
call it ‘‘nerves,”’ but there is a Patience for such 
a time as this. 


III. There is a strength for such a time as this. 
We and our church are trying to put on a worthy 
program in the community. This requires equip- 
ment for doing what is desired. This requires 
workers to carry on the work. This requires 
money and interest to keep the work going. The 
closer we get to the task of the work before us, 
the more we stand back with horror at the,great 
size of it. Then we look at ourselves and look 
again at the task before us. We exclaim, “It 
can’t be done!’”’ There is a Strength for such a 
time as this. 

IV. There is a God for such a time as this. The 
great struggle between right and wrong was never 
greater than it is today. It would seem at times 
that everything right, just, and honorable, is 
being dragged down to defeat and dishonor. 
Civilized nations have been grasping at each 
other’s throat in a death struggle. There has 
been a cessation in the hostilities, although the 
spirit of the war is still in the minds of the people. 
We stop and ask ourselves seriously, “Why must 
it be so?” There is a God for such a time as this. 


V. There is a person for such a time as this.: 


No great crisis has ever confronted the world, 
the nation, the state, the community or the 
organization, but that some person has stepped 
forward for such a time as this. God is preparing 
men and women to meet the needs of mankind. 
Are you using this Wisdom, this Patience, this 
Strength, and this God, so that you can be a 
person for such a time as this?—W. E. Raf- 
ferty, D.D. 


THE PRODIGAL 

“‘A certain man had two sons, and the younger 
of them said unto his father,’ ete.—Luke 15:11-32. 

I. Here is a young man laying his life-plans, and 
his first idea is to get away from his ‘‘father,”’ 
“into a far country.’’ Woe to the young man the 
key-note of whose life is freedom from restraint. 

II. Freedom from restraint leads to reckless- 
ness—‘“‘wasted his substance.” 

III. Recklessness leads to want—‘‘he began to 
be in want.” 

IV. Want leads to recollection—“how many 
hired servants of my father,” etc. 

V. Recollection leads to repentance—‘“I perish 
of hunger.” 
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VI. Repentance leads to reformation—‘I will 
arise and go to my father.” 


VII. Reformation leads to restoration—‘“bring 
hither the best robe.” 


VIII. Restoration leads to rejoicing —‘‘they 
began to be merry.’”’ Rejoicing over the returning 
prodigal may be well enough; but the character of 
the elder brother is vastly better. Never to have 
gone into a life of sin is better than to reform 
afterwards. The wounds and poison of sin may 
be healed, but the scars will remain and may be 
visible at the judgment. 


The prodigal’s joyous restoration cannot restore 
to him the ‘‘portion”’ and possibilities ““wasted”’ 
in the “far country.’’ Nor can he ever get so 
far away, or so completely separated from that 
“country” as not to hear occasionally the faint 
rustle of the husks, and the grunting of the swine. 
—T.K. 


A CHRISTIAN CONQUEROR 


“He that overcometh shall inherit all things.” 
Rev. 21:7. 
I. A Christian’s enemies. 
1. The world. 
2. A treacherous heart. 
3. Spirits of evil. 
II.-The Christian’s aids. 
1. Prayer. 
2. The promises. 
3. Christian fellowship. 
4. The Holy Spirit. 
III. The Christian’s reward. 
1. A glorious inheritance. 
2. An everlasting inheritance. 


Hereditary Loss 

“But to Israel he saith, All day long I have 
stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.”’ Rom. 10:21. 

The people of Israel were characterized by 
wilful conduct and wilful spirit—as denoted by the 
two adjectives ‘‘disobedient and gainsaying.”’ 
They lost their original heritage and its privileges. 
The disobedient man acts contrary to orders. 
The gainsaying man disputes and contradicts— 
giving expression to the disobedience of his 
nature. 

I. The way this conduct affected Israel, that 
way it will affect every man engaging init. Israel 
lost strength, lost manhood, lost self-respect, 
lost character, lost religion, lost independence, 
lost all good influence over sons and daughters, 
lost everything. 

II. A man dare not disobey God. He ventures 
at great risk. He paves the way for re- 
morse, for self-condemnation, for inefficiency, 
for financial difficulties, for loss of religious ex- 
perience, for waning influence over his children. 
Here is a man, say, whom God appointed for the 
pulpit. The call was clear and definite. The man 
refused—‘“disobedient.’’ He contradicted God— 
“gainsaying.” He lost out all the way. A dis- 
contented spirit is restive. A mind protesting 
against God is under double whip and spur— 


of God first, and of its own possessor second. 
It cannot succeed. The man is planted in the 
wrong field, in climate and soil uncongenial. He 
cannot render service while displaying a rebellious 
spirit. And every year adds to the misery. He 
would go back and begin all over again, but time 
has carried him beyond the mark. He sets about 
to atone for his sin. He works harder at living a 
Christian life, because his rebellion ever is before , 
him. He has a boy, and out of him he will make a 
preacher. These are man-made plans to make 
things right with God, whose divine plans were 
set at naught. But the son does not agree. He 
is likely to become a more pronounced gainsayer. 
His father was disobedient; why should he be 
obedient? His father marked out his own path, 
Heeb why should not he have the same privi- 
ege? 

III. And all day long the father can stretch 
out his hand in entreaty to his disobedient and 
gainsaying son. But the son may go on like the 
sons of Israel after their fathers refused to hearken 
to the Lord. Let every man beware. He chooses 
conduct for himself maybe at the cost of character 
for hisson. It is a fearful thing to live a free moral 
agent. God created man as he is at a great risk. 
Even so, a man can honor the Lord with full 
obedience and trust.—R.T. 


THE ACCEPTED CALL 
“When thou saidst, seek ye my face,’ etc. . 
Psalm 27:8. 
I. God’s call. ‘Seek ye my face.” 
1. It teaches that peace with God is not a 


human device, but a divine revelation. ‘Thou 
saidst.”” True religion originates with God. 
2. Indicates what religion is. “Seek ye my 


face’—not my church, or book, or ministers, 
but Me. 

3. It implies estrangement. ‘‘Seek.”’ 

4. That estrangement may cease. 

II. Man’s reply. ‘‘Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 
Reply was: 

ieeRersonalae ele 

2. Prompt. ‘‘When thou saidst.”’ 

3. Emphatic. ‘Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 

4. Thorough. Reply, almost an echo of call. 
David practically said, “I mean just what God 
means.” 

5. It came from the right place. 
said.”’ Lips lie, hearts never.—T. K. 


“My heart 


MOST PRACTICAL AND SUGGESTIVE 
Rev. R. L. McCanon, of Hopkins, Missouri, 
writes: ‘Enclosed please find check for two 
years subscription. The Expositor was new to me 
three months ago, but I feel now that it is like an 
old friend. It is the most practical and suggestive 
periodical of the kind I have ever known.” 


BETTER THIS PAST YEAR 
Rev. C. L. Moore, of Conemaugh, Pa., writes: 
“For the benefit of the Editor let me say that in 
my judgment The Expositor has been better dur- 
ing this past year than ever before.” 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


Rev. John C. King, Rev. Edward A. Dowey, Rev. Evan J. Lena, D.D., 
Rey. Stuart Nye Hutchison, D.D., Rev. J. W. Whillans. 


Jazz Theology 


The Rebellion of the Incompetent 
REV. JOHN G. KING, Columbus, Ohio 


Text: ‘For the time will come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine: but having itching 
ears, will heap to themselves teachers after their 
own lusts; and will turn away from the truth and 
turn aside unto fables.” —2 Tim. 4:8, 4. 

We are living in a period when humanity seems 
overwhelmed by a wave of rebellion against con- 
stituted authority and order. So many have tired 
of the beautiful and the good and the sufficient, 
and have desired to supplant these with the 
hideous and the contemptible. This wave of 
resentment against things orderly has been 
aptly called, ‘‘The Rebellion of the Incompetent.” 
The phrase is noteworthy and worth remembering, 
and is perhaps the best possible description of that 
present-day movement that would defy classic law, 
and substitute for it all that is crude and grotesque. 

A word has been coined recently which is 
descriptive of this tendency—the word “Jazz.” 
First applied to an odd departure in music, it 
has come to be used of any tendency in modern 
life that would defy recognized law. So far has 
this procedure been acknowledged in the minds of 
very many, that to them law in any sphere of 
activity is to be flouted. Under this conviction 
the topsy-turvy is excellent, but the orderly is to 
be forbidden. And it is rather disconcerting to 
discover into what avenues this tendency has 
intruded. 

Most usually we think of “Jazz’’ in association 
with music. Here pre-eminently it is the product 
of the rebellion of the incompetent. Jazz in 
music represents a defiance of all musical law. It 
clashes _ against harmony; it obliterates sweet 
melody; it ignores rhythm. It leaves us in a 
chaos of disorder the resultant of synchronized 
rebellions. It is more a matter of record than of 
theory that it excites within men a tendency to 
utter abandon. It sends men out with a disregard 
of all the conventionalities of life with which 
mankind has found it necessary to protect itself. 


- It is more than an odd departure in music, it is a 


crime against the laws that great musicians have 
discovered and recognized as underlying all that 
makes music delightful and uplifting. 

Sometimes we apply the word to the recent types 
of the dance. Whatever dignity and grace there 
may have been in the older types of dancing, these 
have been dishonored and dethroned. In their 
place we have disorderly movements, irregular, 
sometimes obscene, reminding us of the wild 
movements of degenerate society or the similar 
movements of the island or jungle savages. 


Cadence is abolished, and in more than one sense 
appears decadence. No one can witness these 
dances without realizing that those taking part 
in them have thrown order to the four winds, and 
are tempting their hearts into misbehavior and 
wantonness. There is not one thing inspiring, 
but everything that is degrading in these modern 
physical contortions that go under the name of 
Jazz as applied to the dance. 

The grotesque has also invaded the realms of 
literature, appearing in poetry under the general 
name of Free Verse. It is so-called because it 
defies the well recognized law of poetry. Here too 
rythm is ignored. About these effusions of Free 
Verse there is nothing stately or beautiful. They 
are just a hideous jumble of words illustrating and 
symbolizing the rebellion of the incompetent. 
It is Jazz literature with a vengeance. No one 
can read the stuff and be elevated in spirit; for 
Jazz literature is built upon the ruins of law and 
incites to the disregard of law in literature, and 
consequently elsewhere. 

And every day we are offended by Jazz in art. 
The cubist and the futurist are simply rebels 
against laws recognized by the masters and which 
have been their guides. Here may be found 
chaos in color, and the grotesque and the deformed 
in composition. Incompetency revels in these 
rebellions against order. But delight in this 
burlesque under the name of art either hurts the 
soul or is a confession that a soul already hurt is 
revealing its own degeneracy. 

One of the most astounding instances of this 
common tendency to disorder in the world of 
today may be seen in the attempt to discount 
all the lessons of history, and all the schooling 
of experience, throw to the winds all that mankind 
has learned through all the periods of human 
progress in the matter of government, and tumble 
back down the stairs of the centuries to the bottom 
where we may see government in the hands of the 
undisciplined, and the meanest of men ruling 
without law to guide. This is Jazz statesmanship. 
Whatever disaster Jazz may have accomplished 
in other lines, which some may not be able to 
discover, it is not difficult to discover the Jazz in 


_ statecraft that has sunk a great world-power into 


unutterable ruin and pain. This is Jazz ina place . 


that leads to tragedy. x 

These illustrations might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but these are sufficient to draw our 
deductions with reference to the nature of this 
thing that has struck the popular fancy in so many 
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of the departments of life. It may readily be 
seen that Jazz descends to a very low level in 


common human experience, and then seeks to de-’ 


grade human thought, human sentiment, and 
human action to that common station. Wherever 
found Jazz is illustrative of the ever present process 
of devolution. It is the expression of decadence, 
an irritation of restraint, an illustration of chaotic 
condition. It is a desire to throw away govern- 


ment and to walk in anarchy, a desire to throw off” 


clothes and walk naked, a desire to discard con- 
vention and walk alone; it is the desire to be 
utterly free of all law which in its finality is 
license to barbarity. It is the avowed intention 
to uncivilize mankind. It is the inherent pur- 
pose to escape back to hideous savagry. 

Popularly considered, Jazz is a frivolous ex- 
pression of world-wide tendency to give defiance 
to all law. We think of it in music, and in danc- 
ing, and in poetry. But it is in these merely a 
symptom of a far more extensive spirit which 
seeks to undermine the very walls of civilization, 
and has come nearer doing so than many have 
realized. Paul in II Thessalonians, speaks of 
the Mystery of Lawlessness already working and 
extending its power through the world. This is the 
spirit of our age. It is discoverable in the wave of 
crime which we wonder about and try to account 
for. -But a wave of crime is simply a rebellion 
against the law society has established for itself, 
just as Jazz in music or in poetry is a rebellion 
against law in its peculiar sphere. And this rebel- 
lion against society which we call a wave of crime 
is merely another expression of lawlessness, and 
might also be called Jazz. So Jazz in its larger 
sense is a disregard of law, entering every sphere 
of activity and department of life, and into every 
school of thought. Its purpose is to destroy what 
has been carefully built up through many cen- 
turies. 

This rebellion of the incompetent has entered 
the role of theology, and has appeared with full 
force in the realm of religion. ‘So in addition to 
having Jazz in art, and music, in society and state- 
craft, we also have Jazz teachers of religion, and 
Jazz theologians. Its operation here is not differ- 
ent from its operation in other provinces of life. 
Its first essential is destructive—particularly of 
the great building of all the years, and its replace- 
ment by religious lawlessness. Some of its prin- 
ciples are as follows: 

1. Instead of the historic interpretation of man 
—man made in the divine image, endowed with a 
God-breathed soul, having immortality essentially 
bound up with him, we find in man just an im- 
proved beast. The beautiful and the sublime in 
human nature as heaven’s endowments, give place 
to the accidental and the brutish. Law is super- 
seded by the indefinite and the indefinable. with- 
out meaning and without intention. 

2. Instead of sin being a rebellion against the 
Creator, and having an inherently evil quality 
deserving the wrath and curse of God, we see 
sin just a trifing thing, the evidence of an awaken- 
ing, a step upward in the beast’s aspiration to 
divinity. This is a rejection of the time-honored, 


and time-tested, and experience-ratified estimate. 
of the quality of sin, and a reinterpretation that. 
strikes far deeper than appears. <: 

3. Instead of the Bible being a revelation from. 
God, infallibly given, it is taught that the Bible 
is not a revelation at all. The Bible becomes a 
fabrication, a bundle of more or less beautiful 
falsehoods, untrustworthy as to facts recited, 
imaginative in divine counsels and program, 
delightful sometimes, sometimes amusing, some- 
times disgusting and a lie, and entirely undepend- 
able in matters of faith and practice. This be- 
comes a rebellion against divine mercy revealed, 
against miracle, against God in Paul and John. It 
is a rebellion against inspiration and leaves man 
without supernatural guidance in anything. 

4. Instead of truth being ascertainable and 
approachable it lies always just beyond us. It 
can never be reached. It is not possessed abso- 
lutely, nor can it be so possessed. There is there- 
fore no certainty; all is conjecture; there is fio 
anchor of the soul entering into that within the 
veil, EPS Tat 

5. Just as it sees in man only an improved. 
beast, so it sees in Jesus Christ nothing but an 
improved man. The difference between is only 
one of degree. So it may be asserted, as it is 
sometimes asserted, that Jesus was imperféct, 
that He failed to live up to His own teachings, 
that His vision was limited, and had He lived in 
the light of modern science He would have 
changed some of His views. Consequently we 
are in a better position than He to state approxi- 
mate truth. Under this conception the incarnation 
may be dispensed with, and all that the incarnation 
carries with it with reference to salvation and 
hope and resurrection. 

6. Instead of the future being outlined by 
Jesus and as explained by inspired men, the 
Biblical prophecies become apocalyptic fancies, 
and having no remote value in a possible fulfill- 
ment. So that mankind is still in a world groping 
in gloom, with a bestial ancestry to look back to, 
and an expectation shrouded in uncertainty if 
not in oblivion. Thus little or nothing is left for 
us but to have part with those of whom Paul 
wrote when he said, ‘‘Having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world.” 

This list of comparisons might also be extended, 
but is perhaps sufficient to illustrate what I mean 
by “Jazz Theology.”’ Now, if we will examine 
the tenets that these Jazz theologians have been 
placing forward as their dicta of belief we will dis- 
cover the same element at work to break down 
and cover up in religion, that have been dis- 
covered in other references already made. Here 
is the spirit of lawlessness seen in the dance, in 
art, in poetry, in social structure, in statecraft, 
in music, now manifested in violence and virulence 
in religion. In the dance it robs the soul of clean- 
liness; in music it robs the soul of melody; in 
painting it robs the soul of balance; in statecraft 
it robs the soul of liberty and progress; and in 
religion it robs the soul of faith and hope, and 
leaves in its finality a shattered world turning 
back to a beastly inheritance. All are part and 
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parcel of the same thing. The spirit of it wherever 
found is the spirit of lawlessness that John and 
Paul wrote about, and that Jesus talked about. 
This is the spirit of the antichrist that will find 
its head one day in the man of sin. 

When we make an examination of the position 
of those who count themselves promoters of this 
new type of spiritual architecture, it is not difficult 
to discover the secret of the insufficiency of their 
fragile edifice. The assumption of Jazz theology 
is that there is no certainty of definition; that noth- 
ing in religious experience is exact. That is 
elemental in Jazz wherever found. The fallacy 
of this may be clearly brought out in a quotation 
from a recent editorial that came to my notice: 
“There are some words that take no qualification, 
like justice. Verse is either poetry or it is not. 
Sound is either music or it is not. There is no 
such thing as bad art, or decadent art. A picture 
is artistic or it is not. Anything else is chaos.” 
This brief quotation might be continued inde- 
finitely, e. g. There are some words that need 
no qualification, like truth, or such as honor, or 
faith. A statement is either truth or it is not. 
Here is honor or it is not. This is the Gospel or 
it is not. 

In other words there is no middle ground. If 
there is such a thing as justice, if there is such a 
thing as truth, if there is such a thing as sin, if 
there is such a thing as salvation, if there is such 
a thing as a Redeemer, if there is such a thing as 
divine judgment, if there is such a thing as heaven 
or as hell, if, above all there is a God who does 
not desseminate uncertainty and falsehood, then 
there is no place in Christianity for Jazz Theology, 
no more place than there is in heaven for a troop 
of evil spirits. 

On the other hand if there is no such thing as 
justice, truth, sin, redemption, Redeemer, heaven, 
hell, God who has revealed Himself, then let Jazz 
reign supreme in theology as it seems to reign in 
popular expression of life today. For Jazz poetry 
and Jazz art and Jazz music and Jazz statecraft 
are counterparts in their realms of Jazz theology 
in its realm. All are built upon the same rebellion 
against law and order. In theology Jazz is par 
excellence the rebellion of incompetency. Nowhere 
else does this rebellion express itself so grotesquely 
and with such deformity. 


An instance of this theological Jazz appeared in 
a letter to the Dispatch one evening, presumably 
written by a preacher of extreme youth who out of 
his inexpereince speaks with all the assurance of 
infallibility. This youth says that we must have 
a new Bible into which will be admitted some por- 
tions of our present volume which he condescend- 
ingly grants does contain a few things worth 
preservation. And then these fragments that 
youthful infallibility permits to exist must be sup- 
plemented by other portions not hitherto recog- 
nized such as Carlyle’s “Gospel of Work,”’ 
Buddha’s “The Path of Life,’ Emerson’s “Com- 
pensation,” and such like. But that this new 
Bible must be loose-leafed so that adjustments 
may be made from time to time as Paul and John 
and Matthew are improved upon. 
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The foregoing is a peculiar type of Jazz that can 
only be called Jazzy Jazz. It could only have 
been produced by a child sucking his theological 
pabulum from a bottle, and romping about in 
theological jumpers. It must be embarrassing to 
his partners in theological Jazz who have not 
yet entirely evaporated with the thin air of this 
foolishness. 

Here we read about the New Religion, and there 
about the New Theology. And we realize that 
everywhere there is directed a subtle attack against 
the faith of the Bible, the genuineness and credi- 
bility of a divine revelation, and the fact of a great 
Redeemer from sin. 
outside the Church and flung their criticisms 
against it and against the Lord of glory. But 
it has remained for our generation to produce a 
breed of agnostics who stand in the pulpit, and 
get their living from the Church, and who with 
the satire of Rosseau, the tame wit of Renan, the 
gibberish of Bob Ingersoll, the unreason of Tom 
Paine, qualifying them with unproven scientific 
conjecture accepted as infallible facts, and fashion- 
ing these with supposedly priestly hands, dignify 
them by the name of “‘Christian.”’ 


I do not like Jazz music; its lawlessness gets on © 


my nerves. Whenever I have witnessed Jazz 
dancing I am filled with loathing that intelligent 
human beings can lower themselves to these primi- 
tive levels. Jazz verse makes me angry. Jazz in 
artis horrible. Jazz statecraft is tragic. But when 
with all the historic grandeur of the Bible, and all 


the historic worth and beauty of the gospel, and ° 


with all that is sublime in Jesus Christ, the Am- 
bassador from Heaven, the Son of God—wtih all 
these and more to draw from, men will turn 
deliberately away and turn aside unto fable, I 
have nothing but contempt. Of all the rebellions 


of the incompetent, the most pitible and the most | 
detestable and the most harmful, is the rebellion | 


against historic Christianity. 
The one satisfaction about it all is the ‘recog- 


nized impotence of Jazz theology to sum up the 
grandeur and the nobility of the great religion of 


Jesus Christ, and its childish inability to destroy | 


what it would destroy; for when these bands of 


theological sucklings shall fall into sleep, the old | 
Gospel will go on glorious and bright as ever. | 
The dust will soon cover their memory, but The | 
Bible, made invaluable and illustrated a thous- ' 


and-thousand times by experience in comfort and 


assurance, will stand out above the ruins of em- | 
pires and the disappearance of civilizations, more- | 
than the rock of ages, the incontrovertable, un- | 


impeachable, infallible revelation of divine truth, 
which stands for ever as the Word of God. 


HOMILETIC GOLD MINE 
“Tell ’em to save ’em.’”’ Those ministers who) 
do not file their Hxpositors throw away treasures. . 


To me, my Expositors are a homiletic gold mine. || 


They are equal to an encyclopedia. Appreciatively ' 
yours’’—so writes Rev. Edward J. Rees, pastor of / 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Paintsville, , 
Kentucky. 


Generations ago men stood © 


The Gospel of Road Signs 


REY. EDWARD A. DOWEY, Morning Sun, Ohio 


Text: The highway of the upright is to depart 
from evil.”” Prov. 16:17. 

If there are “sermons in stones and books in 
running brooks,” the alert preacher-motorist may 
also find sermons in the road signs, that invite, 
exhort or warn him along the highways of the 
country. Traveling would truly be dangerous 
were it not for the faithful service of the signs. 
Life itself is a highway with many hills and sharp 
curves, and many warning signals are necessary. 
It was in the course of a trip on the National High- 
way that the writer passed a few road signs that 
were suggestive of gospel truth. I shall call at- 
tention to the following: 

First, ‘““Keep to the Right.” 

This is the best known rule of the road. Acci- 


dents and trouble follow when this rule 
is ignored. In motoring it pays to keep to the 
right. It is better for you and better for others. 


In life it pays to keep to the right. It is better for 
you and better for the world. Living a life of 
sin is driving on the wrong side of the highway 
of life. Prisons are filled with people who have 
learned by experience one Bible text, ‘the way of 
transgressors is hard.” So keep to the right in 
your private life, in your public life, in your busi- 
ness life, in your play life, in your moral life. It 
is on the right side of the road of life that we find 
_ “whatsoever things are true.’’ etc. 

Second, “Help Make the Road Safe. Be 
Courteous.” 

Anyone who drives a motor car should realize 
the value of this gentle reminder. There are 
those who seem to think the only rights in exis- 
tence are their rights and so in passing another 
car on the road do not allow sufficient room and 
crowd it off. The party in the limousine views 
with disdain the occupants of the ‘‘universal” car 
and chuckles with ill-concealed joy when the 
latter is ditched. The failure to dim the lights 
at night when passing is another outstanding 
fault requiring the admonition of the above sign. 
How much safer and more enjoyable would life 
be if there were more consideration of the rights 
of others and the golden rule were practiced with, 
at least, some degree of consistency. Selfishness is 
always ready to occupy the center of the road and 
dazzle the eyes of fellowmen; ready even to force 
them off the road in order to obtain its desire. 
True Christianity is the absence of selfishness and 
boorishness, and stands for the denial of self. 
The world sadly needs the lubricating power of 
Christian courtesy or kindness. 

Third, ‘Drive Slow and See Our City. Drive 
Fast and See Our Jail.” 

Here we have a welcome and a warning—a 
welcome to those who obey the law, a warning to 
those who disobey it. The gospel message essen- 
tially consists of welcome and warning. The 
welcome contains a promise, the warning points 
toa penalty. ‘Come unto meal! ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” “Come 


for all things are now ready.” “If any man thirst 
let him come unto me and drink.’”’ The welcome 
of Jesus is extended to everybody. Those who 
obey his voice will some day see a city of sur- 
passing beauty, the like of which no tourist can 
see upon this earth. It will be that for which 
Abraham looked “‘a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” It will be that 
city which John saw, when the Spirit carried 
him to a great and high mountain, called “the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife,’ that great city, “the 
holy Jerusalem,” that city of matchless beauty 
and size, having no need of the light of the sun 
nor of the moon because of the outshining splendor 
and light-giving power of the presence of God and 
the Lamb, the place prepared by Jesus. 

There is a warning note in the Gospel and 
there is a penalty for those who heed not the 
counsel of the Son of Man. For more foolish than 
those who are punished for exceeding the speed 
limit are those who break the laws of God with 
impunity, who make light of the gospel welcome, 
who trample under foot the blood of the Son of 
God and ignore the warning of a judgment to 
come. They shall see God’s jail, his everlasting 
prison, “‘where their worm dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched.” 

Fourth, “‘Detour—Road Closed for Repairs.” 

One of the great problems of the present time 
is the building of good roads. Vast sums of 
money are spent upon paved roads, but they all 
wear out or are torn up by the heavy traffic 
which passes over them, and repairs must be made. 
The tourist arrives at a point where further pro- 
gress is blocked and, he must detour upon an in- 
ferior road. 

Our lesson here is one of contrast. The “Way of 
Life’’ is the highway of our king, which leads from’ 
earth to heaven. It is a road that never wears out 
for it is paved with the justice, wisdom, power and 
love of God. “I am the way . . . no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.’”’ In Jesus we find 
all the attributes of God, “for in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

This road is never closed for repairs, although 
it has been in use for many centuries and has borne 
many heavy loads. Saul of Tarsus made havoc of 
the church and according to his own estimate was 
the chief of sinners, but he found this road strong 
enough to bear him. Since Paul’s time ten 
thousand times ten thousands of men and women 
steeped in sin and shame have travelled ‘this 
road and found forgiveness and peace, and the 
highway is still good. Peter preached “for there 
is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved” and that is still 
our message. Let us not detour from declaring it, 
for Jesus Christ is the same Saviour ‘yesterday 
and today and forever.” 

When a soul travels the King’s Highway, it is 
never necessary to detour.” Yet many do leave 
the main road to explore strange regions. Our 
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Lord describes such travelers as these in the 
person of the lost son. The young man deliberate- 
ly left the main road of a clean and wholesome 
and pious home-life to become lost in the tangled 
sinful and unfamiliar ways of the far country. 
When after wasting his substance in riotous liv- 
irig he came to his senses, he started back for the 
main road again. When you take the wrong road 
and go ten miles out of your way and then retrace 
your course it seems like twenty or thirty miles 
back. How very long the road back home must 
have seemed to the young man as he made his 
way hither. He was truly repentant and ready to 
confess his sin. ‘“‘But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had compassion and 
ran and fell on his neck and kissed him. ‘And the 


. 


son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. 
servants, Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his 
feet. And bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, 
and let us eat and be merry. For this my son was 
dead and is alive again; he was lost and is found. 
He had reached the end of the detour. 


Oh, Christian, especially young Christians, who 
have had the advantage of godly homes, keep on in 
the Christ-way. Do not yield to the temptation 
to explore the by-ways of sin. Keep to the King’s 
Highway. It will lead you to God. Above all 
things—““Do Not Detour.” 


Seis a Mind to Our Work — 


Rally Day Message 
REY. EVAN J. LENA, D.D., New York 


Text: PNch 4:6-11. 

The book of Nehemiah is not_yet ‘obsolete. If 
the members and pastors of our churches will 
study it they will find much valuable instruction 
and suggestion here. Nehemiah built up. dilapi- 
dated Jerusalem. But his success depended on 
obedience to several very important principles. 
One was that “the people had a mind,” or a pur- 
pose about it. That purpose was not that the 
walls ought to be built, but that they were the 
people to do it. They “had-.a mind to work.” 
Work! Another principle was that every one 
“repaired over against his own house.” That is, 
attended to his.own duty. The undertaking was 
a.great-one, a very difficult one, one with much 
opposition and danger, yet prudence and prayer 
and devoted perseverance brought it to a satis- 
factory conclusion... “‘So built we the wall.” 

I; The importance. of the work we have to do 
as Christians. The cause of Christ must be built 
up. Notwithstanding the lapse of nearly two 
thousand years Christianity too much resembles 
the delapidated wall of ancient Jerusalem. The 
crescent waves where the cross once triumphed. 
Heathenism prevails over a large part of the 
world. In our so-called Christian nations a 
large proportion of the people are strangers to 
practical godliness. There certainly is great need 
for building up the walls of the spiritual Jeru- 
salem. , 

II. The desired change can come about_only 
through willing-minded, diligently-working people. 


We do not mean that it would be impossible for 


God to succeed in some other way, by angels or by 
the agency of miracles. He could, but we know 
that this is not his plan. He has revealed the fact 
that he intends to work through human agency. 
He has fixed upon the instrumentality of the 
Church for bringing about the purposes of his 
spiritual kingdom. He is the Great Architect, but 
the walls are to be built up by the willing-hearted, 
faithful labors of his people. 

III. The work is exceedingly varied in its form 


and character. We heard ern Gerald Dale once 
tell how a chapel was built in Beirut, Syria. The 
men cut and carried the stones to the place, the 
women mixed the mortar and carried it to the 
masons, and even the little children were em- 
ployed in bringing water and assisting in other 
ways. Such enthusiasm had taken hold of the 
people that all labored, and each one did that part 
best suited to him.or to her. When the ancient 
temple at Jerusalem was erected it was done in 
the same way. So was the work accomplished 
when Nehemiah rebuilt the walls of the city. In 


every age God has thus employed his. faithful. 


people. It was so in the Jewish Church. It was 
so in the early Christian Church. Some were 
apostles, some evangelists, some deacons, some 
teachers, some members, but all were workers— 
working ‘“‘together’” and ‘‘with God” for the up- 
building of his kingdom. Counsellors, military 
men, fishermen—all sorts of men were enlisted. 
Godly women helped. Knowledge, eloquence, 
wealth, influence all were consecrated to the cause 
of Christ. Every one in the Church today has 
some peculiar talent, some gift of time or oppor- 
tunity that can be used and that he ought to use in 
building up God’s spiritual Zion. 

IV. An exhortation: Let us seek to have such 
a mind and so to labor. There are some who work 
not. Many are willing to enjoy, to receive, but 
not to work. But the duty is imperative. Bear 
in mind Christ’s parable, The indolent. servant 
had the same doom as the wicked enemy. There 
are some who work, but only _half-heartedly. 
This is no way to work. We should “have a 
mind”’ to the work. ‘‘Let the same mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.”’ He said: 


“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s || 
“The zeal of thine house 


business?”’ He said: 
hath eaten me up.’ He said: “I must work the 
work which thou hast given me to do.’ His 


soul was straightened until he could say. | have | 
PAY 


finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 
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But the father said to his - 


any man have not the spirit of Christ he is none 
of his.” 

“Religion,” says Dr. Stalker, “should be to 
every man, not merely a creed but an experience; 
not a restraint but an inspiration; not,an insurance 
for the next world, but a program for the present 
world.” Max Muller says: “Christianity is in 
its nature a missionary religion, converting, ag- 
gressive, advancing, encompassing the world.” 
David Brainerd the saintly missionary declared: 
“T cared not where or how I lived or what hard- 
ships I went through so that I could but gain souls 
for Christ. While I was asleep I dreamed of these 
things, and when awake the first thing I thought 
of was the great work. All my desire was for their 
conversion and all my hope was in God.” Zinzen- 
dorf said to a Moravian brother at Hernhut, 
“Can you go as a missionary to Greenland?” 


“Yes.” “Can you go tomorrow?” “If the 
cobbler has finished my shoes | can go tomorrow.” 
That was a quick, willing-hearted . response. 
Wesley said: “If I had three hundred men who 
feared nothing. but God, hated nothing but sin, 
and were determined to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, I would set the world on 
fire.’ It is fire that is needed today, the fire of 
loving, willing hearts, the consecration of ‘pedple 
with a mind to the work. “Send us men,” said 
a heathen convert, “‘with hot hearts.” ‘I beseech 
you,” said Paul, ‘‘by the mercies of God’ ‘that. ye 
present your bodies a living’ sacrifice} holy aé- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.”” The baptism of the Holy Ghost and‘ ‘of 
fire qualifies for service. Let us’ seek the’ ‘Tight 
mind toward Christ, toward his kingdom, toward 
his work. Las nhs “a mind to work.” is. “- 


The Signboard: Sermon to Children 


REV. STUART NYE HUTCHISON, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Out in the country at almost every crossroads 
there is a tall post and at the top of the post a 
signboard, telling people where the road leads and 
how far it is to the nearest towns. Often strangers 
are driving through the country. All at once they 
come to a crossroads. They do not know which 
way to turn, and there is no one there to tell them. 
But they look up at the signboard and there it is. 
They follow the direction that is given and very 
soon they reach their destination. 

But. sometimes the signs are wrong. One day 
a.man wanted to go to a town called Charlestown. 
He did not know the way so he stopped and looked 
at a signboard. 'It read “Charlestown seven 
miles,” and pointed toward the south. So he 
started off in that direction. After he had gone a 
long way he began to feel that he must be on the 
wrong road. He stopped at a house to inquire 
and was told that Charlestown was miles and 
miles back the way he had come. So he turned 
around and went back. When he reached the 
place where the signboard was he looked at it 
again. Sure enough’ it pointed the way he had 
gone. He couldn’t understand it so he asked a 
man whom he saw why the signboard pointed the 
wrong way. 

“Why,” he said, ‘““you know a few weeks ago 
a storm blew a tree down across the road here, and 
as-it fell it broke down that signboard. When 
the tree was removed, the workmen set up the 
signboard again, but they were careless and they 
put it up pointing the wrong way. 

Every day there were travelers coming along 
that road and going astray because that board 
pointed in the wrong direction. Long ago the 
apostle Paul said, ye are living epistles, known 
and read of all men.’”’ This is what he meant. We 
are like signboards. People are looking to us for 
direction as to how they are going to live. If we 
live the right kind of life and point the right way, 
they will go.that way, too. But if we point the 
wrong way, then they will go astray, like the man 
who traveled so many miles in the wrong direction. 


In one of our:western towns a few years —. a 
clock in a jeweler’s window along the main-street 
stopped for a half-hour at fifteen minutes to nine. 
I couldn’t tell you how much trouble that clock 
caused, because it had gone wrong. Children were 
on the way to school. They looked at the clock 
and saw that it was fifteen minutes to nine. They 
thought they had time to play, and so were late to 
school. Men on their. way to catch the eight- 
fifty-five train saw that clock and thought they 
had plenty of time and missed it.. Professional 
men saw the clock and tarried to talk in the 
streets and were late for the first time in their 
lives. The whole town was upset that day because 
one clock had gone astray. 

There: was a little boy in school once, - His 
teacher said, “John, if your father had twenty 
sheep and one were to jump over ‘the fence, how 
many would be left in the field?” - J ohn answered, 
“None.” “I am _ surprised, John,” ‘said’ the 
teacher, “that you do not know-your arithmetic 
better.” “I may not know much’ about arithme- 
tic,” replied John, “but I know something about 
sheep. If one sheep jumps over the fence, all the 
rest will follow.” 

Boys and girls are much like sheep. What'one 
does the rest-do. Others are looking to’ us, wat¢h- 
ing what we do. If we do-well so will they. “If 
we go wrong they will follow. Let us try to keep 
the signboard pointing in the right direction: 


EARLY BENT 

In an address on religious education: by: ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard occur these significant 
words: “I have seen for thirty years a steady 
stream of youth coming to the university. In 
almost every instance the character of the youth 
is determined before he goes to college;’’ and then 
he explains that, in general, the moral attitude of 
a man is almost invariably fixed before eighteen. 
The implication is that after that age not much can 
be done for one who is headed the wrong way. 
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The Miracle of Wheat—Harvest Sermon 


Bodies Nourished by Wheat, So Souls Nourished by Jesus Christ 
REV. J. W. WHILLANS, Regina, Sask., Canada 


Text: ‘For the bread of God is he which 
cometh down frorn heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world. Then they said unto him, Lord, evermore 
give us this bread.”” John 6:33, 34. 

Wheat is a very old cultivated cereal. Grains 
of it have been found wrapped with mummies 
4,000 years old, and we know that wheat was 
grown by the empires that flourished long before 
that time. It forms:a staple article of food with the 
Caucasian people and other races use it largely as 
well. 

The hunt for the original wild wheat from which 
our cultivated varieties could have come went on 
for a long time and was finally rewarded a few 
years ago. The story is interesting. As far back 
as 1873 a professor in Vienna noticed some wild 
wheat in a collection of grasses that had been 
gathered in Palestine. Curiously enough he did 
not report his discovery until 1889. 


In 1906 Professor Aaronsohn writing from Berlin 
urged botanists proceeding to Palestine to be on 
the lookout for wild wheat as there was evidence 
that it had been found there. The result was 
that in a short while wild wheat was reported as 
having been discovered growing on Mount 
Hermon. The wheat is bearded and grows in tufts 
about forty inches high. Aaronsohn later declared 
it to be indigenous to the soil and not an escape 
from cultivation, and that from it could have 
sprung all our varieties of wheat. 


The discovery aroused great interest in botanical 
and scientific circles throughout the world, and 
in 1910 the American Department of Agriculture 
sent over a representative to investigate. In- 
dependently he found the wheat on Mount Her- 
mon and supported the conclusions of Aaronsohn 
regarding it. There are other kinds of wild wheat 
but none of them, botanists tell us, could have 
been the progenitor of our cultivated varieties. 
They do not cross with other wheats as does 
Triticum Hermonis and are not capable of such 
evolution. 


Whether our wheat came originally from the 
wild wheat of Palestine or not, that is at least 
the only known kind from which it could have 
come. Nowhere else in the world so far as we 
know is there a wild wheat that could have possibly 
originated our cultivated wheat. 


The story of some of our varieties is wonderful. 
In 1903 a few grains taken from a single head of 
wheat at Ottawa originated the Marquis variety. 
In 1904 the first crop was less than one pound and 
could have been put in an envelope. In 1904 
twenty-three pounds were sent to Indian Head 
Experimental Farm in Saskatchewan. In 1909 
samples were sent out to several hundred farmers. 
Nine years alter, in 1918, Marquis was the most 
popular variety in North America and three 
hundred million bushels were raised there that 
year, 


In his book, ‘Essays on Wheat,” Prof. Buller 
tells how he saw wild wheat growing on the 
University campus at Saskatoon. He says: 


“With what interest did we behold the new- — 


comer from Palestine. With what wonder did _ 
we reflect that there at last before our own eyes 
was the very species possibly from which all our 
Marquis, Red Fyfe and other varieties had — 
sprung. Evidently we were in the presence of a 
virile vegetation not dependent for its propaga- 
tion as cultivated wheats on the pamperings of 
mankind, but well fitted by its structure and 
functions to maintain itself in its native habitat 
from generation to generation in open competition — 
with the rest of the plant world.” 

A recent letter from Saskatchewan University 
says: “If the botanists are correct in their 
belief that this wild wheat is the ancestor of the 
modern wheat varieties it is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the fact that wheat can be improved by 
selecting the best. This wild wheat has only afew | 
grains per head, while a good head of Marquis may 
have as many as forty-eight grains.” 


Here we probably have in the tufts of wild grass 
—for wheat is a glorified grass—growing on the 
arid, sunbaked slopes of Mount Hermon, the 
foundation of much of our prosperity, for wheat — 
is the main crop on the Canadian prairies and in 
several States of the Union. It is, too, the chief 
food of millions of human beings the world over 
who eat it in some form several times every day. 
So much then do we seem to owe to the mountains 
of Palestine. 


Now Mount Hermon upon which wild wheat 
grows is the mountain up which Jesus climbed 
with some of his disciples. As he prayed upon its 
summit the fashion of his countenance was 
changed and his raiment became white and 
glistening. Then came a cloud and the amazed 
listeners heard a voice crying, ‘This is my Beloved 
Son: hear Him.” 


The life that was transfigured on Mount Hermon 
has itself transfigured the world. History for 
two thousand years is a story of this transforma- 
tion, and the change is still taking place. A few 
years ago Earl Grey, Governor General of Canada, 
went out to the little church-yard at Kildonan, 
on the banks of the Red River, and laid a wreath 
on the grave of Dr. James Robertson, the great 
home mission superintendent, with the words: 
“This is a small tribute to the memory of the 
man who saved the Canadian west from becom- 
ing a wild west.” 


But Dr. Robertson would have been the last 
man to have claimed any credit for the high 
morality of the new country. He would have said © 
though that the thing for which he stood had 
saved the west—the Gospel that came from the 
mountains of Palestine. 

How much does this great continent owe to 
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Bringing A Dead Rural Church 
Back to Life 


A Live-Wire Pastor Tells the Story of How He Brought a Dead Rural Church Back 
to Life with the Help of a Parish Paper. Triples Attendance in Short Time. 


ECAUSE of my being a special worker in 

my denomination my superiors sent me 

to this rural parish which is absolutely in 
the open country nine miles from the nearest 
railroad or village and 
15 miles from any 
city of any size and 
15 miles from the 
county seat. The 
parsonage is one-half 
mile from the store 
and church which, by 
the way, are the only 
group of buildings on 
the corner and is 
known locally as “‘the 
town.” 


Owing to conditions 
the church wanted to 
close its doors and 
give up but the dis- 
trict superintendent 
felt that it was located 
in a strategic place as 
it was the only evan- 
gelical church in a 
district of 45 square 
miles. 

Upon taking up the 
work in the Parish I 
found that in truth 
the Church was dead 
and proceeded to see if it could be brought back 
to life. So I looked at its tongue, felt of its 
pulse and prescribed a prescription part of 
which was publicity and advertising. Allow 
me to say that the Church is breathing again. 


In casting about for the best medium of 
publicity, I learned of The National Religious 
Press. After receiving their free literature on 
the subject of parish papers. I put the whole 
matter to the test by establishing a parish 
paper, called the Megaphone. 


From the very start the Megaphone has 
been well received. I have many statements 
telling of its worth and influence and quality. 


REV. E. C. HISE, Delavan, Wis. 


To my surprise, the men from whom I expected 
opposition, tell me of its value to them and 
to the church. 

As a medium of publicity and advertising I 
find it is the best idea 
that could be found 
for the church. It pays 
for itself financially. 


Parish Paper Triples 
Church Attendance 


This church has in- 
creased its average 
attendance three 
times since I came 
here, and I give the 
Megaphone the larg- 
est credit. Of course 
the Church was ter- 
ribly run down but 
even so I find it pays 
to advertise and The 
National Religious 
Press with their won- 
derful parish paper 
idea is a great help. 

The chief result of 
using the magazine is 
the change in the at- 
mosphere of the com- 
munity. Whereas be- 
fore, the atmosphere 
indicated a disregard to God and all religious 
matters, now I notice a complete change and 
the farmers are even talking religious matters 
in public places. : 

The results have proved very satisfactory 
and I take much joy in planning my magazine, 
knowing that The National Religious Press 
co-operates to the fullest extent in carrying out 
my individual ideas in its formation. 

I recommend The National Religious Press 
to all pastors. Their parish paper plan enables 
both rural and city churches to have without 
cost to the church the best publicity that can 
be had. By all means send for their literature— 
it is free and puts you under no obligation. 


a 


The National Religious Press ( 
Send me “‘How The Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded”’ and full particulars 


and samples of your Parish Paper, without obligating me in any way. 


Simply fill in the accompanying 


coupon, tear off and mail. The story 
of “How The Rev. Nelson Succeeded”’ N 
will inspire you to greater activity. ame. -.------- 
Send for your free copy today. Street aera | 
Use This Coupon City nese eetee- 
a a Ex. 9-23 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Statest- 22. eee eee 
(Write plain) 
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Palestine? It is impossible to imagine what this 
country would be like if it had never had the 
Gospel. We might today be in a class with the 
Turk, and the continent a pitiful land of squalid 
huts and ignorant unprogressive people living 
on the rim of savagery. Take from the life of the 
individual, from home, school and State the 
character and ideals that have come from the 
teachings and spirit of Christ and picture North 
America if you can! Life has been changed where- 
ever the influence of the transfigured Life has been 
felt. 


We have traced bread—the staff of life—to 


So too we trace the Bread of 
Life to the same far off hills between the Mediter- 
ranian Sea and the Jordan River. The sixth 
chapter of John is largely a discourse by Jesus on 
the bread that perisheth and the Bread of Life 
of which if a man eat he shall live for ever. As 
our bodies are nourished by wheat so our souls are 
nourished by Jesus Christ. Without him spiritual 
life would be lean and hungry. Some of the 
seekers after truth before Christ attained to noble 
living, but they would have revelled in his fulness. 
He has made men and women strong and has 
nourished the greatest of souls. 


September 5 
THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 


A Good Prayer Meeting £ 
A good prayer meeting is a meeting in which many 


take part, both old and young, all speaking out_ofs= 


their hearts and lives. 

It is a meeting full of the spirit and the words of 
prayer, and alive with inspiring Christian testimony. 

It is not a meeting for debate. It is not a business 
meeting. Itis not aliterary society. It is not a review 
of theology. It is not a-meeting to show off. It is not 
a meeting for slumber. 

A good prayer meeting is the family council of the 
church. . It-is-warm, friendly, vital. It is full of the 
Holy Spirit.—From a Pastor’s Topic Card. 

* * x 
I. PERSISTENCE IN WELL DOING 

“And let us not’ bé weary in well doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.’’ Gal. 6:9. 

The duties of the:Christian life are continuous. On 
this account there is always danger of our becoming 
weary, ceasing; or growing lax in our well doing. We 
need,. therefore, the often reminder and new command 
to duty. ; 

Instead of reviewing the whole sphere of duty, let us 
select somé of the items of well doing in the which we 
ought especially-not to weary. 

I. First, we are well doing in fighting our sins. 

It is all-important that we resist every temptation 
toward giving up the struggle. We need to resolve 
Over and over again, and begin over. and over again, 
and fight over and over again the battles against evil 
within and without us. But it is a glad fact that the 
victory is sure if we keep on. ‘‘We shall reap if we 
faint not.’ 

II. Again, we are well doing in using all the means of 
grace, 

But here again it is very important that we weary 
not in their use and give not over our efforts. How 
liable, for example, we all are to neglect daily private 
prayer, or to let’it become such a formal thing that it 
has no meaning. How important that we stir ourselves 
up continually to renewed faithfulness in the study of 
God’s Word. So of every means of grace. Satan con- 
tinually: tries to take away our relish for them; but if 
we keep on and hold ourselves steadily to duty we will 
reap increasing strength for the service as well as 
increasing joy in it. 

III. We are well doing also in our efforts for the 
salvation of others. 


Prayer Meeting Department oo | 


This is a field of effort in which Christians seem 
especially liable to a lack of continuity of interest and 
effort. We goxby starts and spurts. We warm up to 
this kind of work only now and then. Many Christians 


sexperiencetohg seasons in which they seem utterly 


‘largely destroy our power. 


indifferent to the souls of others. Even when working 


_for some individual friend they show the same lack of 


These periods of indifference 
We too often drift away into 
coldness, then into sin. Sin ultimately paralyzes our 
arm, and we secure no results. Whenever we find 
ourselves growing the least indifferent it is our duty to 
quickly rekindle the fires of love and stir ourselves to 
the acceptance of all duties and opportunities that are 
presented. 

Not long since we heard a woman who had been a 
devoted church worker make the remark: ‘‘Well, I 
have done enough. :I am going to stop and let some 
one else do the work now. I have done my share.”’ 
Remarks and feelings of this kind are far too common. 
Many a pastor has heard them. “We always feel sorry 
for the one who utters such a sentiment, for it plainly 
indicates that Christian is ‘““weary’’ in his or her ‘‘well 
doing,” and has lost heart and interest. It is important 
that we keep ourselves stirred up all the time to the 
condition where we will be willing to do good as~we 
have opportunity, and even rejoice in each new 
opportunity. 

But it is a happy fact that such faithfulness is sure 
of reward. ‘‘We shall reap if we faint not.” If your 
work does not seem fruitful in sheaves, if you do not 
see the results now, yet the promise is yours, and every 
faithful laborer’s: ‘In due season you shall reap, if 
you faint not.” 


sustained interest. 


* *  * 


‘II. HEART FAILURE 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it-are 
the issues of life.’”” Prov. 4:23. 

The text is literally true. The heart is life’ s fountain 
head. ‘‘Out of it are the issues of life.’”” Wonderful are 
the functions of that unseen agent. 

What are some of the features of heart diséase to 
which we are liable? 

I. First, there is unduration, or the hardening of. thé 
heart. It results from an inflamation of the lining . 
membrane, causing a deposit of new material of fibrous’ 
nature which gradually. hardens, and causes the dis- 
turbance to health. Alas, how many’ people-become’ 
similarly effected spiritually, the heart gradually 
becoming more and more hard and insensible until it 
ceases to perform its functions. Some causes: worldli= 
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ness, prejudice, disobedience, quenching the good 
Spirit of God, growing insensibility to truth, etc. 

II. A second possible affliction is that of atrophy, or 
wasting away of the heart. Physicians tell us that its 
cause is usually defective nourishment. 


There are people who starve their souls, failing to 
feed them with the nourishing food needed. There are 
others who gorge themselves with too much strong 
mext and take no exercise. 

III. A third possible physical affliction is the oppo- 
site one, of hypertrophy, or enlargement of the heart. 
The external cause of this hypertrophy is generally 
some obstacle to circulation, requiring increased 
strength of muscle to overcome it. The heart then 
grows large just as a blacksmith’s arm or the turner’s 
leg grows large, the new demand on its strength 
producing a multiplication of the muscular fibres. The 
moral nature is liable to a similar disease, which we 
may think of as the acceptance of truth out of propor- 
tion. Disproportionate belief may do one no little 
harm. For example, if love grows out of proportion 
to fear, we are in danger of presumption toward God. 
If, on the contrary, fear grow out of proportion to love, 
then we are in danger of unfilial terror and God-dis- 
honoring dread. 

IV. Still another possible physical ailment is that of 
aneurism of the heart, or a dilation or rupture of the 
ventricles of the heart. ,In the spiritual realm a broken 
heart can be absolutely prevented. It is done by 
cherishing a calm, abiding faith in God. 


V. Yet another form of heart disease is what is 
commonly known as fatty degeneration of the heart. 
That is, the muscular fibres of the heart undergo a 
deterioration which weakens it and causes it to act 
irregularly, changes its color from dark red to yellow 
and materially diminishes its firmness. 


In the spiritual application we would think of this 
degeneration as a weakening and loss of courageous- 
ness and hopefulness of heart. But, thanks be to God, 
he has given us the means of invigorating the heart. 
“Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart.’ This strength of heart usually 
comes in some of the appointed ways of waiting on the 
Lord, in his house, in prayer, in the study of his Word, 
in self-sacrificing service, or in some other manner 
available to every Christian. Let us guard against 
degeneration of the heart. Let us cultivate the means 
for the strengthening of the heart. 

* * x 
I. SECRET: PRAYER 

“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly.” Matt 6:6. 

Life cannot be lived at its best in absolute solitude. 
Neither can it be at its best if we are always in the 
company of others. Continual solitude makes us 
morose. Continual companionship makes us shallow. 
We need both society and solitude if we would be evenly 
developed. The requirements of_religion take into 
consideration all the needs of our natures. In one 
command we are told to “forsake not the assembling 
of. ourselves together.”” In another equally important 
command we are told to “enter into our closets and 


shut the door, and pray to our Father which seeth in 


secret.” 

Private prayer, the secret communing of the soul 
with God, is a duty much neglected, and, in these 
hurrying times, a privilege much undervalued by 
Christians. 

We cannot but feel the importance of this duty when 
we consider upon how many motives the call to private, 
personal prayer is found to rest. 


. 


We have, for example, Christ’s command. “Enter 
into thy closet,’”’ ete. That is enough. If we could see 
no other reason for the exercise it ought to be enough 
that Christ told us to engage in it. 


We have, moreover, Christ’s example. This gives 
much added enforcement to the duty. Christ not only 
told us to pray in secret, but he prayed in this way 
himself. How often we read of him going out into the 
mountain, or the garden, or somewhere alone to pray. 
If Christ needed this intercourse and communion with 
his Father to fit him for and support him in his work, 
how much more do we! 


The duty grows also out of the personal relation 
existing between ourselves and God. God thinks of 
us not en masse. He does not think of us as churches 
or congregations or communities; but as individuals. 
Our relation to him is an individual relation. Each 
must believe for himself, repent for himself, pray for 
himself. Our sins are personal sins, and are to be 
confessed as such to God. Our blessings are personal 
blessings, and call for personal expressions of gratitude 
to God. All this implies personal, private, secret 
prayer and communings with God. 


Moreover, secret prayer meets a deep necessity of 
our natures. God knows what is best for us. 
formed us knows our needs. You buy a radio set, a 
typewriter, an automobile. The first thing you look 
for is a book of directions. You believe that the man 
who made the machine understands it best. Certainly, 
then, our Creator knows our needs; and he it was who 
commanded secret prayer. There is no telling how 
vital is the relation secret prayer bears to our spiritual 
welfare. 


Then, too, all past Christian experience shows how 
necessary and valuable it is. Men of prayer have been 
men of character. Men of prayer have been men who 
enjoyed high spiritual attainments. We cach one 
have had enough experience with private prayer to be 
convinced of its great value, and to know how sadly 
it would affect our lives if we were to go without it. 


A few suggestions as to the manner in which we 
should attend to this duty may be of value to some, 
especially those who are young in the Christian life. 


Have a place. “Enter into thy closet.” It is a good 
thing to have a place where. we can resort to prayer. 


Have a private place. “Thy closet.” It is important 
for you to have a place of your own where you are 
secure and free from any possible intrusion. This 
privacy of prayer is suggested by the words “shut thy 
door.” Thisis to shut you in and shut God in, and to 
shut all others out. 

Have atime. It is wise to have a set time. Habit 
is a thing of great importance. It makes the duty 
easier and pleasanter. Besides, it is the only safe way; 
because if we do not form such habits we are almost 
sure to give up the practice of the duty through neglect. 


Have a posture. We think it wise, even in secret, to 
kneel in prayer. Reverence of attitude is condueive to 
reverence of thought. 


Have words. We.would advise the use of spoken 
words even in private prayer. It will arouse 
and quicken thought. It will reveal to each 
soul himself, There is a great deal of private prayer 
which is nothing more than reverie. Christians even 


He who | 


sleep and dream they pray. It is better to keep alert 


by using spoken words. 


Have wants. Bring real petitions. 
to meet your needs. Do not be hypocritical. Do not 
tell God falsehoods. Do not say things you do not 
feel. Ask no blessings or gifts you do not really want. 
Express gratitude for no blessings you do not feel 
thankful for. In all your words of adoration and con- 
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Ask for things 
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fidence and love and petition be absolutely sincere and 
true. Your converse with God should be as free as 
friend with friend. Let the duty never be hurried over, 
or only done asa task. On the other hand, it need not, 
of necessity, be long. Claim the promises of God; ask 
in the name of Christ; be faithful, sincere, devout, and 
God will make his favor manifest in an untold number 
of ways. He will reward you openly. 

Are you neglecting this duty? Duty it is, yet itisa 
great privilege. Resolve to value it more. Do not 
forget that it brings blessings. ‘‘My Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly.’”’ ‘‘More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

Cet ee 


IV. WITH BOTH HANDS EARNESTLY 


“With both hands earnestly.”” Micah 7:3. 

That is how men work in the world for themselves. 
Everywhere about us men are at the world’s work 
“with both hands earnestly;’”’? but how comparatively 
few there are at the Lord’s work in the same zealous 
way. As with both hands earnestly let us ciasp our 
God by faith, and then in the same devout spirit set 
about the securing our own spiritual advancement 
and then the spiritual advancement of others. That 
is a good motto for us to take as we face the year’s 
work that lies ahead. Let us do it with “both hands 
earnestly.”’ 

I. The need of earnestness. 

Little can be accomplished without it. Much can 
be accomplished with it. Early in life Jonathan 
Edwards wrote in his diary, “Resolved, that I will live 
with all my might while I do live.” 

II. The power of earnestness. 

“We want men with red-hot hearts to preach to us 
the gospel of Christ,”’ said a Chinese convert. It was 
the contagious zeal of Peter the Hermit that rolled the 
Chivalry of Europe upon the ranks of Islam. “A bank 
never becomes very successful,” said a noted financier, 
“until it gets a president who takes it to bed with him.” 
So it is in all life, and especially in the Christian life, 
that earnestness conditions success, great results 
coming only from those who are moved by it. 


III. The joy of earnest living. 

There is no joy in a half enlisted life. It is people 
who go at things with all their heart that get the real 
pleasure out of life. If one is going to be a Christian 
it is better to be one out and out, heart-enlisted. Some 
Christians are too religious to enjoy sin, and too sinful 
to enjoy religion. Of course they are unhappy. Let 
us enter the Christian life with zeal. Let us go at its 
work “with both hands earnestly.” Let us give our- 
selves wholly. Then we will have such joy and success 
as will leave us no room to question if life is worth the 


living. 


OU’VE heard of many churches which have 


successfully used moving pictures. You’ve 
probably considered them for your own church, but if you’re 
like thousands of others, you foresaw difficulties which have 
thus far prevented your taking action. 


We realize your position. We know that it is 
not a simple matter to install a moving picture 
projector, and thereby immediately solve all your problems. 
It takes careful study and conscientious effort to rightly use 
moving pictures in the church. But when properly applied, 
the results achieved far out-weigh the effort required. 


MAKE YOUR CHURCH FULFILL ITS MISSION 


Now here’s our proposition. Your job is to 
make your church fulfill its mission. Ours— 
stripped to its bare commercial side—is to sell projectors. You 
can’t achieve real success unless you use every known means 
for advancing the Cause. We can’t achieve real success unless 
we place our projectors so carefully that they will make their 
owners real boosters. 

Therefore, our aim and yours have one common point—to 
find, if possible, how moving pictures can profitably be used in 
your church. You know more about your particular problem 
than we or any outsider can ever know. But for years, we have 
been co-operating with churches in the use of pictures, and we 
have come in contact with many scores of cases in which widely 
varying problems have been solved. We freely offer you this 
store of experience. 


YOU ASSUME NO OBLIGATION 


You assume no obligation whatever in allowing 


us the privilege of consulting with you. All you 
de is sign the coupon, and mail it. We do the rest, and do it 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation. We can’t afford to sell you 
a projector, unless you’re convinced that you can use it ad- 
vantageously. We know that its special features, such as the 
combination of stereopticon and moving picture projector, 
and the gold glass shutter making possible stopping on a film, 
and showing a “‘still” at any point, particularly fit it for church 
use. 

But we want you to know even more than that before you 
buy. We want you to know where you can get film, how you 
ean make the pictures promote the general program of the 
church, and how you can pay for such equipment. Our time- 
payment plan will interest you, and our knowledge of the 
experience of other churches will shed light on your problems . 
of application. 


May we serve you? Now is the time to act— 


when you’re looking forward to a winter of 
renewed activity. Mail the coupon now. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR CO. 
806W. Washington Blvd CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: 

I understand you are in a position to be of service to me 
in my consideration of moving pictures in my church. I 
would be glad to have concrete ideas applicable to this 
particular community. Understand, of course, that I 
do not obligate myself in any way. 
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Ellwood Does It Again — 


An even simpler and clearer exposition of his social | 
and religious principles. 


Christianity and Social Science 
By Charles A. Ellwood 
Author of The Reconstruction of Religion, etc. 
Shows more specifically how the principles of his former book work out when applied unflinch- 
ingly tothe present situation in our social life. $1.75. 


Readers in seventeen states were recently canvassed by a leading book-seller as to religious books : : 
of recent publication found most helpful. First choice fell by a wide margin to 


The Reconstruction of Religion 
With new analytical: appendices and list of references attached to each chapter to adapt it for 


group discussion work and class use. $2.25. 


The Jesus of Our Fathers 


By John W. Good, Ph. D. 
“Over 800 Pages. Second Printing.’’ $6.00 


“Comprehensive and sufficient for the minister’s every 
~need. Ninety-six pages of index make it invaluable as a 
reference work.’’— Herald of Holiness. 


“Only now and then is a great book put out. Such a 
book we believe ‘The Jesus of Our Fathers” to be. It holds 
fast to-the old.doctrines of the Bible.’’—Lutheran Standard. 

““At a time when assaults against Christianity are heard 
on every side, when the Bible is made a target for the 
shafts of infidelity, the appearance of such a masterly 
volume by an-author of unquestioned theological sound- 
ness, broad scholarship and high ability in defense of the 
old Book and its venerable truths deserved a welcome 
Lay thoughtful Christians everywhere.’’—Christian 

era 


“Among the ‘running commentaries’ of the Gospel 
accounts we believe few can compete with this one for 
supremacy.’’-—Hvangelical Messenger. 


The Christian Doctrine of Health 
eA: “By Lily Dougali 
~~ - ““?New and revised editon. $1.75. 
“T do not mean that we are to abandon anti-toxin, 
Bayer 205 and insulin but I do mean we should repair 


the’great losses suffered’ when the true clergyman and the 
true-physician do not work in close co-operation.” 


Seeing Life Whole 


By Henry Churchill King (Oberlin) 
The big principle, “‘Seeing Life Whole’’ applied to secur- 
ing ‘‘Christian Philosophy of Life’’ yields a six-fold ap- 
roach, to the problem, the scientific approach, the psycho- 
ogical approach, the value approach, the personal and ethi- 
cal approach and the Biblical and Christian approach. $1.50. 


Also by the same author 


The Ethics of Jesus 


‘An able discussion of the twelve passages that have been 
called the foundation pillars of a truly scientific life of 
Jesus. New printing. $1.50. 


Dictionary of Religion and Ethics _ 
By Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith 


Originally published at eight dollars. Over 500 pages. 
Reprint edition at three dollars. ; 


The overburdened parish minister has the experience, 
time and again, in his reading, of finding that he has lost 
his bearings or gotten beyond his depth. Sharper defini- 
tion of some of the terms used by his author is his quickest 
method of setting himself right. It is safe to say that 
with the assistance of this Dictionary he can journey up 
and down the territory covered by the majority of the new 
religious books that he will buy with the mental equiva- 
lent of the speed and assurance with which an automobile 
goes right through the night, no matter how pitch black 
when it is equipped with a good searchlight. 


The New Greatness 
By Frederick F. Shannon, 
Author of ‘‘The Infinite Artist,” etc. 
“Beholding everywhere the unobvious but fundamentally 
important, with passionate moral purpose, these are 


sermons that show the power still living in the American 
pulpit.”—George A. Gordon (Old South Church). $1.25. _ 


The Church in America 
By William Adams Brown 


Octavo 378 pages, originally $3.00. Reprint edition $2.00 
“In its own field this is one of the books of the year.”— 
The Continent. 
“A big picture of American Protestantism, generous, 
informed, progressive, scholarly.’—N. Y. Evening Post 


At your dealer or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York > 
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Important Recent Books: 


REV. I. Js SWANSON, D.D. ps ee 


Now is the time to begin to plan your Fall reading. 
If you mean to keep a little ahead intellectually of 
“your congregation and to give them preaching that will 
build up their spiritual life and inspire them to Chris- 
tian service, you must “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest’’ some, at least, of the best available books. 
This month we start in with a notable list of books for 
your consideration. If you have read any important 
recent book which has not been reviewed by The 
Expositor, or if you wish information regarding any 
particular book, write the Editor of this Department, 
Rev. I. J. Swanson, 270 S. Chestnut St., Ravenna, Ohio. 

The Riverside New Testament, Translated by 
William G. Ballentine, former President of ‘Oberlin 
College. 449 pp., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. This 
new and scholarly translation of the New Testament 
into modern English deserves a place on your library 
shelves, alongside those of Weymouth, and Moffatt. 
It is the fruit of many years’ study; its rendering into 
the English of today will make the New Testamént 
more intelligible and attractive to the average man. 
The minister himself will find in it new light on mafiy 
passages. Its use of a modern format, involving of 
course the discarding of the verse arrangement of the 
older versions, and its clear, beautiful type add to its 
attractiveness. 

The New Testament Today, by E. F. Scott, D.D., 
92 pp., Macmillan, New York. A new and ‘cheaper 
edition of a little book of great value. It puts one in 
touch with the results of modern historical inquiry 
into the contents of the New Testament and their 
meaning for today. Dr. Scott profoundly believes 
that the only sure hope for the re-making of the world 
lies in the adoption of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Jesus of Our Fathers, by John W. Good, 
Ph.D., 842 pp., Maemillan, New York. This book will 
delight all conservative, orthodox Christians. It is a 
scholarly, minute, painstaking, and devout study 
of the Scriptural material bearing upon the life, 
ministry, and teaching of Jesus, as the manifestation 
of God in human history. It accepts the Virgin Birth, 
the Vicarious Sacrifice, the Bodily Resurrection, and 
the Deity of Jesus. Those who have broken with 
evangelical traditions will not like many of thé author’s 
views, but the ultra-conservative (of whom there is a 
great host) will accept, and rejoice in them all: it is 
“the Jesus of our Fathers,’ Dr. Good portrays. Theré 
is a fine devotional flavor in the work; like St. John the 
author might well say “‘these things are written that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name.’ 

A Source Book For the Study of the Teachings 
of Jesus in Its Historical Relationships, by Ernest D. 
Burton, Acting-President of the University of Chicago, 
277 pp., University of Chicago Press. This noted New 
Testament scholar here gives us a discriminating and 
illuminating analysis of the teaching of Jesus, viewed 
in the light of Contemporary Jewish thought, both 
Palestinian and non-Palestinian—a method of study 
which brings out clearly the unique supremacy of 
Jesus as a teacher. Dr. Burton characterizes Jesus as 
“the Moral and Religious Leader of the Race.’ Among 
the other valuable features of this book are Dr. Bur- 
ton’s translation into modern English of the Scriptural 
passages he cites, and his references to the modern 
literature of his subject. Such a study of “source 
material” as this will enable one to reach independent 
conclusions on the character and content of the teach- 


ing of Jesus. 


Studies in Mark’s Gospel, by Prof. A. T? Robert- 
son, 146 pp., Doran, New York. A re-issue of a work 
which treats certain aspects of St. Mark’s Gospel in a 
most helpful and scholarly way. Among the topics 


discussed are John Mark, characteristics of his Gospel, 


Peter’s influence upon Mark’s Gospel, Aramaic ‘and 
Latin terms used by Mark, and, best of all, the Christ 
Mark portrays. 

The Mystical Quest of Christ, by Robert F. 
Horton, D.D., 317 pp., Doran, New York. “A sigriifi= 
cant and noteworthy book, calling its readers back to 
the essence of Christianity, which the author describes 
as “‘the indisputable inrush of God into the soul,” 
and “‘such an experience as comes to every one who by 
faith in Christ is born of the Spirit.’* Such an “exper- 
ience, Dr. Horton maintains, does not, and°could not, 
begin and end with self, but goes on to function 
effectively for moral and spiritual ends in the service 
of humanity. This mystic life will gain health for body 
as well as for soul through union with Christ; it will 
work in confident expectation of the establishment of a 
new world-order of justice and brotherhood through 
conscious union of the souls of men with the Spirit of 
Christ. 

If Thou Shalt Confess, by John Karel Van Baalen, 
79 pp., The Reformed Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A useful book for a pastor to put into the hands of 
young people when unting with the church. It gives 
sound counsel on reading, prayer, tithing, use of the 
Lord’s Day, amusements, etc. 

The Prayer Life of Jesus, by Rev. M. E. Dodd, 
D.D., 173 pp., Doran, New York. A helpful study of 
the prayer-life of Jesus, and of its effect upon Jesus, 
Himself. ‘‘Prayer, to Jesus,’ the author tells us, 
“meant fellowship with the Father.’’ This book will 
incite its readers to pray oftener, and it will teach them 
how to pray. Prayer is essential to the life of the soul 
and of the church. 

Confronting Young Men With the Living 
Christ, by John R. Mott, 203 pp., Association Press, 
New York. Eight powerful and timely addresses by 
this trusted Christian leader. They strike a timely and 
needed note, namely the re-emphasizing of the religious 
objective of the Y.M.C.A. In the light of this objective, 
he discusses how the Y.M.C.A. may touch helpfully 
the international situation and the religious needs of 
the young men of the world. 

The God of the Bible, by R. A. Torrey, 246 pp., 
Doran, New York. Dr. Torrey has clear-cut definite 
views of the Bible teaching about God, and he expresses 
them with vigor. He telis us that the Bible reveals 
God as personal, a Spirit, One, omnipresent, holy, 
righteous, abundant in loving-kindness and mercy; 
faithful, and the God who is Love. He pulverizes the 
misconceptions of God held by Christian Scientists, 
Theosophists, Unitarians, Modernists, etc. Great 
audiences heard these addresses on their first delivery: 
in’ Los Angeles; in their published form they. will; 
without doubt, make a wide appeal to the public. 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World, by 
Francis G. ‘Peabody, 285 pp., Macmillan, New York: 
The author’s previous volumes on “Jesus Christ and 
the Christian ‘Character, ” and “Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question,’”” made him a reputation for scholarly 
and practical treatment of great themes which this 
new volume on Paul will maintain. In this study he 
uses the new light cast upon the Roman Empire of 
Paul’s day, to illumine his reaction to his environment 
and to help us disentangle from the time-elements 
Paul’s teaching, and to make clear its timeless messages. 
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These, he shows, are needed to vitalize and enrich the 
Christian thought and life of our day. He finds Paul 
not only a fascinating personality and a shaper of the 
religious life of his day, but a man witha great message 
to our age. His commanding personality, his ethical 
teachings, his rich religious experience, and his living 
relationship to Jesus Christ continue to influence men, 
and are as much needed now as in any previous age. 


The Eucharist in St. Paul, by Stuart L. Tyson, 
M.A., 62 pp., Macmillan, New York. Is the Lord’s 
Supper a Sacrifice, a Memorial, or a Communion? 
This little book seeks the answer in Paul’s writings; 
and reaches the conclusion that the Eucharist’s ‘‘real 
power lies in bringing us into contact with a personal 
Christ.” 

Problems That Perplex, by Rev. J. W. G. Ward, 
213 pp., Doran, New York. Deals ina plain and practi- 
cal way with problems every pastor meets—problems 
regarding the meaning of pain, providence, the pros- 
perity of the wicked, the atonement, personality, and 
immortality. The “perplexities’ are squarely faced, 
and discussed in a thoughtful, candid way, in the light 
of Scripture and experience. This book will satisfy 
“seekers after light,” and will confirm and strengthen 
Christian faith. 

The Authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, by 
H. E. Dana, Professor of Greek New Testament in the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 93 pp., 
Doran, New York. A scholarly book. It will help 
especially the average person who is disturbed by 
current hostile criticism of the Bible. It makes clear 
the issues involved, the nature of the attacks upon the 
Bible, and the solid and convincing arguments for its 
defence. The validity of Biblical teaching is shown in 
the light of archeology, history, literary investigation, 
and natural science. The author is a scholar, but 
knows how to present his material in a way that will 
appeal to the plain people. 

The Birth of the Bible, by Theodore Heysham, 
Ph.D., 163 pp., The Judson Press, Philadelphia. A 
fascinating story of the birth and growth of the Bible. 
It is illustrated by graphic, colored charts, which help 
one to keep clearly in mind the wonderful story of its 
MSS and translations, from the days of Ezra down to 
the American Revised Version. An excellent book for 
class study as well as for private reading. It will 
quicken interest’ in the Bible, and make its reading 
more intelligent. 

Men, Woman and God, by Rev. A. Herbert Gray, 
D.D., 200 pp., Doran, New York; also in paper covers, 
Association Press, New York. One of the sanest and 
best books we know of, on the sex question. It is 
discussed from the Christian point of view. Comrade- 
ship, falling in love, marriage, and involuntary celibacy, 
are sensibly and wholesomely presented. Prostitution, 
sex perversions, and the physical side of the subject 
are briefly, but sufficiently for the purposes in view, 
discussed. 

Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, 
Some Points of Contact and Divergence, by Cyril E. 
Hudson, M. A., 124 pp., Doran, New York. A schol- 
arly and practical discussion of the bearing on orthodox 
religion of recent psychological thought, including the 
Unconscious, Psychoanalysis and sin, Psychology and 
the spiritual life, Suggestion, Free Will, and Spiritual 
Experience. The chapters on psychoanalysis and 
suggestion are of particular value and interest at the 
present time to ministers. 

Thirty Years of Psychical Research, by Charles 
Richet, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Paris, 646 pp., Macmillan, New York. Embodies the 
results of the investigations of a great scientist, during 
thirty years, into the phenomena of spiritism, and 
states the conclusions he has reached. He covers every 


branch of the subject. In summing up he gives three 
of the usual explanations of the phenomena under 
investigation: That they are due to the dead (in his 
judgment, the least likely true); that there are angels 
and other spirits who can and do act on human minds; 
that the human intelligence itself is sufficiently power- 
ful to produce both material manifestations (ecto-, 
plasms) and subjective manifestations (this third 
explanation he is inclined to believe). He hopes further 
research will develop a new science of these obscure 
intelligent forces. As the minister meets spiritism 
everywhere, he ought to be able to confute its claims. 
This unusually able book will help him to understand 
the subject. 

A Short History of Our Religion From Moses to 
the Present Day, by D. C. Somervell, Second edition, 
347 pp., Macmillan, New York. Acknowledged by 
competent critics to be the most interesting, accurate, 
comprehensive, and well-proportioned short history 
of the subject, at present available. Perhaps, though, 
in the next edition the author might include a brief 
sketch of Christianity in America. 


The Life of Andrew Murray of South Africa, by 
Prof. J. Du Plessis, 553 pp., Marshall Brothers, Ltd., 
London. The name of Andrew Murray is a fragrant 
one. It is associated in this country mainly with his 
devotional writings, such as ‘‘Abide in Christ,’”’ ““With 
Christ in the School of Prayer,’’ and ‘The Master’s 
Indwelling.”” He was, however, a man of action as 
well, and brought great things to pass for his church, 
as an evangelist, organizer and promoter of education. 
As a citizen, he was counted one of the foremost in his 
land. He was prominent in the life of his country from 
pioneer days in the Transvaal down to the formation 
of the Union of South Africa. At the time of his death, 
great tributes were paid to him by many of the leading 
men of his nation. A prominent Cape Town editor 
said of him that he radiated a justification of Ruskin’s 
hope of ‘‘a Christian church which shall depend neither 
on ignorance for its continuance nor on controversy for 
its progress, but shall reign at once in light and hope.”’ 
Andrew Murray’s life will repay our close study. 

The Legacy of Greece, edited by R. W. Living- 
stone, 424 pp., Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York. More than the average person 
knows, more even than the educated person realizes, 
the modern world is indebted to the Greece of the fifth 
century, and later centuries. B. C. for its knowledge of 
science, political thought, art, philosophy and religion. 
Every educated man should familiarize himself with 
the great contribution of Ancient Greece to thought 
and ideals, in order to understand better his own age. 
The twelve essays in this book by such distinguished 
scholars as Gilbert Murray, Dean Inge, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, and Percy Gardner, introduce us to this fascinating 
and important field of study. 

The Glory of the Pharaohs, by Arthur Weigall, 
336 pp., Ilus., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. The 
author is one of the leading living authorities on 
Upper Egypt. He is an archaeologist of distinction, 
having himself made important discoveries in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, about which he tells. 
us in this book. He tells us also about the literature of 
the ancient Egyptians, their temperament and the 
characteristics of their life in those far-off days, and 
he gives us a glimpse as well of modern Egyptians. 
He discusses the morality of excavation, and the 
preservation of antiquities. His book is an admirable 
introduction to Egyptology. It holds the reader’s 
interest from start to finish because it is not a dry-as- 
dust narrative but a graphic and vivid story of certain 
aspects of ancient Egyptian life. 

The Life and Times of Akhnaton, by Arthur 
Weigall, Late Inspector-General of Egyptian Anti- 
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Special Offer to Ministers 


Three Life Long Useful Reference Books 


REDUCED PRICE—EASY PAYMENTS 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


ONE VOLUME ABRIDGED EDITION, Regularly $5.00 
“An admirably abridged edition.”—The Nation. 


“It is amazing how successful the author has been in 
packing into one volume the main phases of the thirteen- 
volume edition of this standard discussion of the origins of 
superstition, magic, taboo, folklore and animistic religion.” 
—Journal of Applied Science. 


“Tt is superfluous to eulogize this work that has so 
profoundly influenced the attitude of thinking minds toward 
supernatural beliefs and symbolic practices. The knowl- 
edge that certain doctrines of Christianity such as The 
Incarnation, The Virgin Birth, The Atonement, The 
Resurrection are found in the ethnic religions ‘need not 
lead us to the conclusion that there was borrowing of one 
from the other nor should the fact of coincidences tend to 


By SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER 
ORIGINALLY ISSUED IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES,$65.00 


depreciate or discredit the supernatural in Christianity. 
These are rather proofs of the Apostle’s argument that God 
left not himself without witness in any nation(Acts 14-17).” 


“In addition, it is a well of English undefiled, a model 
of good writing.’”’—Methodist Review. 


“Displays prodigious scholarship, unrivalled power of 
presentation and penetrating analysis.”—Review and 
Exposition (Baptist). 

“It shows how many human religious tendencies the 
Church has taken, cleansed and purified and devoted to 
the worship of God: and, also, how many the Church has 
discarded as unworthy of God’s holiness.”—The Living 
Church (Episcopal). 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS. POETRY 


Compiled by CAROLINE M. HILL, Ph.D. 

“Tt is really a kind of survival of the fittest among the 
religious poems that have been counted most helpful and 
inspiring.’’—Watchman-Examiner (Baptist). 

“Tt is worth its price both for reference and for reading 
continuously.’’— The Continent (Presbyterian). 

“A remarkable anthology and an invaluable aid to 
ministers and religious teachers.” —Sunday School Journal. 

“Tt is a great symphony of the hearts and the voices of 
the ages sighing for the living God.’”’—The Luiheran. 

”For years we have wanted just this.”—The Lookout. 

“The most catholic and comprehensive compilation of 
religious verse ever made for American readers.’””— Phila- 
delphia North American. 

“Perhaps as good testimony as can be given to the value 
of this book is this two-page leading editorial which it 
inspired.’’— Presbyterian Advance. 


FOLK LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


ONE VOLUME ABRIDGED EDITION, Regularly $5.00 


_. “Phe author takes all folk-lore for his province and 

accumulates parallels and contrasts from the ends of the 
earth to bring out the full significance of the Biblical 
traditions. His object is to elucidate not to demolish by 
sceptical criticism.” —The Spectator (Authoritative English 
Literary Review). 

“In these days of small books that simply resay what 
has been said before, it is refreshing to run across a readable 
work which is an example of real research. He has taken 


876 Pages Regularly $5.00 


“There should be a place in every Christian home for 
this good collection of religious verse.’’"—Christian Standard 
(Disciple). 

“Hundreds of poems of the highest spiritual merit 
suited to almost every religious mood.”’—Zion’s Herald. ~ 


“What more elevating and broadening exercise could a 
teacher or speaker on spiritual themes desire than the 
habitual study of such a book? It will be of the greatest 
spiritual service to people of all religions and of no religion. 
It meets a well-nigh universal need.’’-—Christian Advocate 
(New York). 


“Exactly the book I have been looking for. Christian 
people will read it with great pleasure and profit.”— 
—Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon (So. M. E.). 


“The behemoth of anthologies—may be dipped into 
again and again with the assurance of new and unexpected 
beauties.’”’— The Outlook. 


By SIR JAMES G. FRAZER 
ORIGINALLY ISSUED IN THREE VOLUMES, $15.00 


every bit of folk-lore, every story, every legend of the Old © 
Testament and then examined carefully every bit of religion, 
folk-lore, legend, mythology, history and poetry of every. 
race and country and religion the world has ever known. 
He has done it so thoroughly that the last word has been 
said.’”’—Christian Work. 

“Space fails us to enumerate further instances in which 
light is thrown on the early Hebrew mind by the facts 
collected from the literature of other ancient nations.” 
—The Nation. 


*Special Offer To Ministers Who Order the Above Three Volumes 


‘Enclosed please find_------- for One Dollar to cover 

' initial payment'on The Golden Bough (one volume), The 
World’s Great Religious Poetry, and Folk Lore in the Old 
Testament (one volume) which you are to send me at once. 


In addition, I promise to send the Macmillan Company 
Twelve Dollars more in One Dollar installments monthly 
to complete payment for thesé threé books.* ~~ 


volumes above. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


- 64 Fifth Avenue New York 
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quities, Egyptian Government, 225 pp., INuss Geek: 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Much more significant 
to the students of religion than the discovery of Tut- 
Ankh-Amon’s tomb, with its great treasures—wonderful 
as that is—is this story of the Pharaoh, Akhnaton, who 
thirteen hundred years B. C. overthrew the worship 
of the many gods of Egypt and established in its place the 
worship of the one, true God. Mr. Weigall tells us that 
the faith of Akhnaton closely approached Christianity. 
Aton, the One God, was compassionate, merciful, 
gentle, and tender. He gives us examples of the hymns 
of the Aton worshippers; they are reverent and lofty 
in tone. Mr. Weigall was in charge of the excavations 
when Akhnaton’s tomb was discovered. He here tells 
us the story of Akhnaton’s life and times, with the 
accuracy of. an historian and charm of a romance as 
well.. Tutankhamon has less interest for us than his 
father-in-law Akhnaton, for on coming to the throne, 
he was: gradually won back to the idol worship which 
Akhnaton had overthrown. 

One Hundred Best Sermons For Special Days 
and Occasions, Compiled and edited by Rev. G. B. F. 
Hallock, D.D., Editor of “The Expositor.” 552 pp., 
F. M. Barton Co., Cleveland. A choice selection of 
sermons: by: able; and in most cases, distinguished 
ministers, on the great days of the church year, national 
anniversaries, dedications of various sorts, commence- 
ments, Sunday School anniversaries, Fraternal services, 
etc. One of the notable features of the book is its 
splendid collection of fresh, pointed and appropriate 
illustrations for these special days and occasions. The 
work fills a needed and important place; preachers will 
find it a rich treasury of sermons and illustrations. 

Places of Quiet Strength, by John Timothy Stone, 
D.D., 250 pp., Doran, New York. Twenty-two char- 
acteristic sermons by this great Chicago preacher. 
Reading them, one can understand Dr. Stone’s out- 
standing success as a builder of Christian character 
and as a leader in Christian service. ; 

The Image of God, by Edwin C. Sweetser, D.D., 
233 pp.; Revell, New York. Twenty-five sermons by a 
veteran and distinguished Philadelphia minister. They 
deal with the great questions of religion; and are 
marked by high intellectual and spiritual qualities. 

Heaven, Hell, and Other Sermons, by T. T. 
Martin, 258 pp., Doran, New York. Stirring and 
powerful evangelistic sermons. 

Fifty Short Sermons, by T. DeWitt Talmage, 
compiled by his daughter, May Talmage, 294 pp., 
Doran, New York. Talmage’s sermons -continue to 
make a wide popular appeal,.even as long as this after 
his death; and deservedly.. They are marked by 
freshness of theme and treatment, graphic and imag- 
inative style, and by the presentation of the old Gospel. 

The Crowns of Christ, by (the late) Robert Stuart 
MacArthur, D.D., 232 pp., The. Judson Press, Puila- 
delphia. Twenty sermons, selected by Dr. MacArthur 
himself as representative of his best work. They are 
great sermons—eloquent, moving, and Scriptural. One 
of them, ““‘What Think Ye of Christ?’”’ has been trans- 
lated into several Huropean and Asiatic languares: 


WINSTON INT, ERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
IBLES. 


-The_ Only Self-Pronouncing: Black:: 


Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—-Home and 
School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WiNSTON CO., panes 
ertcan Bible Headquart 
ied WINSTON eurpies 


The Message of Man, edited by Stanton Coit 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y.). This is a very interesting 
pocket-size book of 340 pages with index with 92 sec- 
tions or general themes. The author has taken pains 
to copy out the wise and pious sayings of writers of all 
ages and religions that have to do with the moral life 
of man. It has already passed through seven editions. 
It is a new sort of devotional monitor. It is a choice 
production that would grace any minister’s study table. 

Immortality and The Modern Mind, by Profes- 
sor Kirsopp Lake of Harvard University (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, $1.00). This is “‘Ingersoll 
Lecture for 1922.’’ The subject of all lectures delivered 
upon this foundation have to do with the immortality 
of man. Many great lectures have been given: in. this 
lectureship plan. This one of Dr: Lake is in keeping 
with previous high standards. Professor Lake shows 
how our modern attitude towards life plays the same 
part in our day that the quest for individual immor- 
tality did in a former age, and how it can be combined 
with a philosophy which revives some features of the 
mysticism which hopes for Eternal Life rather than for 
Everlasting Living, though the practical “‘way’’ which 
it enjoins is almost the réverse of all that has usually 
been associated with such mysticism in the past, 
especially in the East. 

Christianity and Autosuggestion, by Harry 
Brooks (Dodd,. Mead & Co., Inc., 443 4th Ave., N. Y., 
$1.25). This is an interesting discussion of the theory 
and practice of M.-Coue in the light-of Christ’s teaching 
and healing.» An attempt is made to extend autosug- 
gestion so that it can:be applied to the strengthening 
and development of the life and ° character of the 
Christian. 

The Moral Life: ‘of ‘the Hebrewn by J. M. Powis 
Smith (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, $2.25). 


In--this book Mr. Smith presents a history of the 


development of Hebrew morals as-recorded in the Old 
Testament. As objectively as possible he describes the 
moral ideas and ideals of the people, and shows wherein 
their ethics and their theology were related. Written 
to provide a picture of the progress made by the 
Hebrews in a thousand years of moral discipline, this 
volume will appeal to all students of ethics, to. seminary 
groups, adult Sunday School classes, professors of Old 
Testament courses, and to the thoughtful reader of 
vital religious books. 

Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia, by 
Kenneth J. Saunders. : 

The Religions and Social Problems of the 
Orient, by Masaharu Anesaki (Both of these books 
are published by Macmillan, N. Y., $1.00 each). These 
volumes are very informing for those who are inter- 
ested in Foreign Missions or in world religions and moral 
problems in general. Both authors are authoritative 
in the field of which they write. 


The Donkey 
The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will; 
Starve, scourge, deride me; I am dumb 
I keep my secret still. 

Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 

And palms before my feet. 
—G. K. Chesterton 
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Religious Review of Reviews 


NEWS 
An Historie Organ 

The First Methodist Church of Schuylerville, N. Y., 
has an interesting and historic organ, built in England 
in 1756 and set up in King’s Chapel, Boston, about 
four years later. The conservative element in the 
church refused to allow it to be used and it remained 
packed, in the original boxes, and standing in the 
vestibule of the church for seven months. When it 
was finally set up it was the first organ to be installed 
in the city of Boston. Some years after the American 
Revolution it was removed to the Congregational 
church in Ware, Mass., where it was used for about 
fifty years and at that time secured by its present 
owners, the First Methodist Church of Schuylerville, 
where it has served for thirty-six years and is said to 
be good for another century or two. It is said to be an 
instrument of unusually fine tone and is in almost 
constant use. When one considers that this old organ 
echoed to the tramp of British feet on Boston streets, 
rang out in praise on the Sabbath following the Declara- 
tion of Independence and led the people in singing 
their praises for peace that has concluded every war in 
American history, we have some idea of its historic 
value and interest.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

ko * * 


Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, professor of Systematic 
Theology in McCormick Seminary and a member of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions for 
eighteen years past, has been commissioned by the 
board to visit India, China and Japan in the winter of 
1924-25 as the first lecturer upon the Joseph Cook 
Foundation. 

Joseph Cook, the famous Monday lecturer in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, at his death in 1901, left his 
entire estate to the board, subject to the life interest 
of his wife. The provision of the legacy was that the 
income should be used to send as often as possible some 
outstanding Christian scholar to lecture upon faith in 
Jesus in the principal cities of the three countries al- 
ready named. The death of Mrs. Cook a few years 
ago released the bequest, and it is calculated that by 
a year hence the accumulated income will be sufficient 
to send Dr. McAfee on this errand. The board of 
directors of McCormick Seminary has voted Prof. 
McAfee a year’s leave of absence for this purpose.— 


Record of Christian Work. 
* ok Ox 


A missionary, at a recent convention in Brazil, 
asked all in the audience who had been brought to 
Christ through the reading of the Bible before hearing 
a sermon, to stand up. Nineteen arose. He asked 
how many of these were preachers. Nine stoodup. He 
then inquired how many in the audience of perhaps 
one hundred and fifty had known of other instances 
of persons having found Jesus even as their Saviour 
through the reading of his Word before hearing a 
preacher. Fully one half the audience rose.—Bible 
Society Record. 

All but one of the seven wonders of the world have 
crumbled into dust, according to a recent article in the 
New York Times. The Pyramid of Cheops at Ghizeh, 
the oldest of these seven remarkable creations, alone 
remains. The other six are the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis at Babylon; the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus; the statue of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia; 


the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus; the Colossus of 
Rhodes; and the lighthouse on the island of Pharos, off 
Alexandria in Egypt. mete s Herald. 

* 

A dispatch from Ae says: ‘‘Among the reforms 
introduced recently by her highness, the Begum of 
Bhopal, is a total prohibition in the State. Hitherto 
the State derived a revenue of Rs. 4,000,000 to Rs. 
5,000,000 per annum from liquor contracts, but the 
income has been sacrificed in the hopes of a correspond- 
ing improvement in the material condition of the 
subjects of the State.”’ 

Bhopal has an area of over 6,000 miles and a popula- 
tion in 1921 of over one million. The state ranks next 
to Hyderabad among the Mohammedan: states in 
India. 

kK Ox 
The Emperor’s Suite 

The Evening Mail, New York says: ‘Secretary 
Davis, who came from Europe as an immigrant in the 
steerage, is going back in the socalled emperor’s suite 
of the Leviathan. And he is returning as a high repre- 
sentative of a great nation in a matter of business 
affecting the welfare and comfort of thousands who 
are to become that country’s citizens. When the 
world’s largest passenger vessel was built in Germany 
its choicest quarters were set apart for the exclusive 
use of the former kaiser. There is something of poetic 
justice in the fact that upon the first European voyage 
of the reconditioned ship the suite should be occupied 
by a man of Mr. Davis’ history. The honors he carries 
with him were obtained through no accident of birth, 
but by his own individual achievements. What he 
has been able to do is possible to every other immigrant 
boy who comes to this land of opportunities.’’ There 
is always high hopes of the boy who in the steerage 
dreams of the emperor’s suite. And in this wondrous 
America of ours everything is possible to a man who 
works and who seeks always to please God. 

¥ Pkg ie 

—There were several hundred hospitals for the cure 
of drunkenness and drug addiction before prohibition. 
Fully fifty per cent of them are now closed. 

eek 

The library of the Theological School in Harvard 
University is said to contain more than 2,000 volumes 
dealing with the life and letters of the apostle Paul. 
That is more than one for each year since he lived and 
died, ard does not include commentaries and histories 
in whic‘: Paul and his writings also have an important 
place.— Record of Christian Work. 

a ee 

The Geographic News Bulletin says that while there 
are more than ten times as many non-Christians in 
the world today as there are people in the United 
States, the followers of Christ. throughout the world 
constitute the largest group of followers of any one 
faith. There are 576,000,000 Christians, both Catholic 
and Protestant. The next greatest hold on mankind 
is that of Confucianism and Taoism, which embrace 
300,000,000 of the world’s peoples. Third in order 
come the Mohammedans, with 227,000,000 adherents. 
The Jews, whose religion has held a prominent position 
on the world’s stage for thousands of years, number 
only 14,000,000.—The Continent. 

aE ese 

Bayard Dodge, a graduate of Princeton and of the 

Union Theological Seminary, was inaugurated last 
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Reach the Every-Day Life of Your 


Boys and Girls 


Teaching and Training, not Attendance, 
the Real Object of the Church School 


___ In recognition of this, the Christian Crusader Plan of honor badges was devised. Through 
its unique merit, it has won a place in the hearts of thousands of thoughtful workers and Sunday 
School executives. 


Briefly, the Christian Crusader Plan gives the young people a simple, understandable rule 
of virtuous conduct for every-day life, and encourages in an appealing way the habitual practice 
of it. The Christian Crusader Shields are awarded at stated intervals—for attendance, giving, 
doing, learning, on whatever basis is determined by the school itself as best promoting its aims 
and ideals. The Christian Crusader Plan is effective because the Ideal of Christian Service as 
exemplified by the Crusaders of old is a vital force in winning the co-operation and enthusiasm 


of the children. 


It appeals to them because it originated in those wonderful stories of King 


Arthur and his Knights that have held the interest of boys and girls for many, many ages. 

The Christian Crusader Plan is especially effective in obtaining church attendance. Properly 
promoted, the plan will send your Sunday School classes to church in a group—a reverent, loyal, 
worshipping band of modern Christian Crusaders. 

Order a supply of the first badges today. Handsome lithographed Crusader pledges, copies 
of ‘The Christian Crusader Ideal’ —the inspiration of the plan and instructions for introducing 
and making the plan effective will be sent without charge with each initial order. 

Write for booklet, “Progressive Character Building,’ and other details about the Christian 


Crusader Plan. No cost or obligation. 


DETAILS OF THE CRUSADER PLAN 


Decide on what basis the merit reward badges are to 
be given, for instance—attendance at Sunday School, 
attendance at church, lesson studied, etc. Arrange 
schedule of points to be credited for each one of these and 
number of points necessary to earn each badge. The 
next Sunday award the celluloid honor badge to those 
who have memorized the Crusader Pledge. 

Use the merit Reward Card for keeping track of the 
points earned by each individual (this is part of the at- 
tendance record and is easily done). Award the shields 
at quarterly intervals for perfect attendance and the 
doing of the various other tasks set as the standard for 
your modern crusaders. 

Take up the old shields as new ones are awarded. Full 
details and suggestions in the leaflet, “Start it Right, 
and other literature sent with each initial order. 

No. 1 Celluloid Button (Starter), hundred_---~--~-$1.50 
No. 2 Bronze Shield (3 months), each .07 
No. 3 Gold Plate and Enamel Shield (6 months) 


No. 4 Silver and Enamel Shield (9 months), each_ _ $0.35 
No. 5 Gold and Enamel Shield (1 year), each 


Second through eleventh year Gold Seals—awarded 
yearly from the second year on, $1.50 each. 
Add 5 per cent War Tax to above prices. 


Crusader Merit Record and Attendance Cards, 
60 cents per hundred, net. 


(Each badge is surrendered when the succeeding one 
is awarded, as they are so well made that they can be 
used again and again.) 

The following material is sent free with each initial 
order: Handsome lithographed “‘Christian Crusader 
Pledge,” one for each child; copies of the booklet, 
“Progressive Character Building,’ and the story 
“Origin of the Christian Crusader Ideal,” for the teachers; 
other suggestions and valuable information to help in 
making the Christian Crusader Plan effective as a charac- 
ter building and training medium. 


Order Through Your Regular Supply House 


The Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. 


ORIGINATED THE CHRISTIAN CRUSADER PLAN IN 1906 
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The Westminster Textbooks of Religious Education 
Including the latest development in the Curriculum which is constantly 
‘growing to meet the needs of the Week-Day Church School Movement 


-For-Church Schools “Having Sunday, .Week- Day:-and-Expressional Sessions ° 


‘Primary Department. By M. Florence Brown — i 
First Year, Parts One, Two and Three 
GOD THE LOVING FATHER. All three parts bound separately in paper, 50c each part, postp’d 
All three parts bound together in cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
Second Year, Parts One, Two and Three 


PLEASING GOD BY RIGHT DOING. Paper, 60c each, postpaid. 


Pupils’ Stories, in packet containing 21 lessons, banded and punched, 25 cents each packet, Scntpaid 
Handwork Envelope, containing 21 designs, 25 cents each envelope, postpaid. 

(The two packages of Stories and Handwork cover the two half-year courses.) 
Covers for the Stories and Handwork, 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


Junior Department. By Ethel W. Trout 
First Year, Part One 
JESUS THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Part Two 
JESUS THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD (concluded) One hook 
FOLLOWING JESUS DAY BY DAY (in part) . 
Part Three 


FOLLOWING JESUS DAY BY DAY (concluded) 


The three parts bound separately in paper, for use of both teacher and pupil, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
All three parts bound together in cloth: Teachers’ edition, $1.75, postp’d; Pupils’ edition, $1.50 postp'd. 


Second Year, Part One 
STORIES OF THE BEGINNINGS. Paper, 60c, postpaid. 


Part Two 
BEGINNINGS OF A NATION. Paper, 60c, postpaid. 


Part Three 
GOD CARING FOR HIS PEOPLE. Paper, 60c, postpaid. 


Intermediate Department. By Walter Albion Squires, B.D. 
First Year, Part One 
GOD REVEALING HIS TRUTH THROUGH PATRIARCH AND PROPHET 


Part Two 
GOD REVEALING HIS TRUTH THROUGH HIS SON 


These two volumes are issued in cloth only, for the use of both teacher and pupil. $1.25 each, postpaid. 
Second Year, Part One 
, NEW TESTAMENT FOLLOWERS OF JESUS. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


Part Two 
PAUL THE MISSIONARY AND TRAVELER. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 
Third Year, Part One, now in preparation 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


(The Westminster Press) 


; Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building a 
New York Chicago Cincinnati Nashville St. Louis San Francisco Atlanta (Colored) Pittsburgh 
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week as President of the American University of Beirut, 
Syria. The ceremony was attended by representatives 
of many Near East countries. | Mr. Dodge has been a 
resident of Syria for ten years. Dr. Frank P. Graves; 


delegate from the Board of Regents of the U niversity: 


of New York, journeyed to Beirut on an American 
destroyer to deliver the inauguration address. 

William Earl Dodge, great-grandfather of the new 
President, was one of the original incorporators of the 
university sixty years ago.—Presbyterian Banner. 

KO 

The Rev. J. S. Motoda,‘a native Japanese, has 
recently been elected a bishop in the Episcopal Church 
of Japan to serve in charge of the diocese of Tokio. 
The election of a native Japanese to this high honor is 
an innovation in that denomination and bodes fair 
to do much to develop a feeling of independence among 
the Japanese Christians who are rather inclined to call 
for a national ehureh. "The Anglican and -Protestant 
Episcopal Churches are to withdraw from Tokio and 
Osaka and leave the management of the affairs of the 
church-in these two large centers in the hands of the 
native converts. The new bishop was educated in 
America. 

vee 

The Presbyterian church of Mooers, N. Y., holds 
what is probably the record for Protestant churches on 
the subject of tithing. The church has a membership 
of sixty-nine, of which number sixty-seven are tithers. 

Fee ka ook 

A total of 176 graduates is reported by the following 
theological schools sponsored by the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church: Boston University 
School of Theology, sixty-one: Drew Theological 
Seminary, sixty-one; Garrett Biblical Institute, thirty- 
three; Iliff School of Theology, eleven; Kimball 
School of Theology, four; Norwegian-Danish Theologic- 
al Seminary, six; total, 176. 

oe Ok O€ 

Judge W. N. Gemmill of the» municipal court of 
Chicago: ‘“‘The good Lord certainly knew what he 
was about when he held back the invention of the 
automobile until he had the liquor traffic on the 
toboggan slide. No-man or woman could cross the 
streets in safety today if the saloons were all running 
full blast:as of yore.” 

peak eck 

Russia was an important factor in trade with 
western Europe, and Russia has been practically 
eliminated for the present. It might be thought that 
since Europe was the principal competitor of the 
United States in the exportation of foodstuffs, the dis- 
appearance of Russia would be beneficial to the farmers 
of this country, but we know that the farmers are not 
so well off as before the war. ‘ That is because the dis- 
appearance of Russia as'a market has injured the 
manufacturing industries of Europe, so that their 
purchasing power is less than before. The whole situa- 
tion is*too disorganized for anybody to gain by it. 

There is a striking illustration of the interdependence 
of countries in the relations between India and Russia. 
They never had much direct trade with: each other. 
But one of the principal products of India is tea, and 
Russia before the war was a great tea consuming 
country. India sdld tea to England and took her pay 


for it in cotton goods, made in Lancashire. England - 


sold tea to Russia and took her pay in Russian prod- 
ucts. ~The inability of Russia to buy tea affected the 
ability of India to buy cotton goods with the result 
that: in 1921 Lancashire had the worst year in the 
cotton goods trade since the American civil war. And 
the inability of Lancashire to sell cotton goods caused 
her to cut down her purchases of raw cotton in the 
United States, with the result that cotton fell from 43 
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FOR MISSION 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Please brint or eend your 
oflering every Sundey. - 


HE financial problems of 


your Sunday School can - 
be solved with the Junior size Duplex. 
Envelope system. 


Sunday Schools already using this plan - 
are enthusiastic over the results. Two * 
pastors recently wrote us — “Since 
adopting the Junior Duplex Envelope . 
system, our Sunday School offerings 
have increased 100%.” 
Write for schedule of prices“ and 
samples today. Start the new school 
year which begins October 1st by 
adopting this system. 
Our new 16-page Rally Day Catalog - 
is ready. A post card request will 
bring your copy by return mail. 


THE STOCKTON PRESS 


316 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


cents a pound in 1920 to 11 cents in 1921, and this loss 
of purchasing power to the southern farmers affected 
all the industries of this country.—Geo. E. Roberts, 
Vice-President National City Bank of New-York. 

x OK Ox 


In Chicago last year 40,394 were added to the 
churches. The Lutherans lead all others and it is 
significant that their methods are in large measure 
catechetical. Most of these new members were won to the 
churches without the use of revivalism, the leadership 
of professional evangelism being a thing of the past 
in Chicago save in a few mission churches. The 
Lutherans, with 175 churches reporting to the federa- 
tion, had approximately ten thousand new members; 
the 217 Methodist churches report 9,099 new members; - 
the 105 Presbyterian churches, 5,880; the 98 Episcopal 
churches, 2,955; the 110 Congregational churches, 
2,720; the 86 Evangelical Synod churches, 2,007; the 
90 Baptist churches, 2,000; Disciples of Christ, 28 
churches, about 1,000.—Christian Century. 

alee 

A roundhouse, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has established at Hollywood, California, the 
“capital” of the moving picture world. The necessity 
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A Varied List of 
Latest Books 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION OF 


JESUS. a Study of Some of His Social Attitudes 


Samuel Dickey, recently Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis in McCormick Theological 

Seminary, Chicago 
This study of the social attitudes of Jesus builds upon the 
accredited results of modern Biblical scholarship. Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton says: “‘We cannot have too many 
books of this kind.” Net, $1.60 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS AND THE 


JEWISH TEACHING OF HIS AGE 


Rev. Thomas Walker, D.D., 

Minister Earlsmead United Methodist Church 

A connected account of the teachings of the extracanonical 
Jewish literature of the period 200B.C.—100B.C. as con- 
trasted and compared with the teachings of the Master. A 
work of highest scholarship and originality. Net, $5.00 


FRANCOIS COILLARD. The Third Volume in 


the New Modern Series of Missionary Biographies 
Edward Shillito, Literary Supt., 

London Missionary Society 

Francois Coillard’s most adventurous career, among the 
powerful tribes along the Zambezi river is graphically told 
by this able writer. A notable contribution to the annals of 
missionary heroism and achievement. Net, $1.50 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN MOSLEM 
LANDS. a Study of the Activities of the Moslem and 


Christian Press in all Mohammedan Countries 


Prepared by a Joint Committee of Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America and the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys. With a Foreword by John Huston Finley, 
Published for the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys : 

An absorbingly interesting eye-witness study of the impact 
of Christianity on Islam, by men who are living and working 
in Moslem lands. A wealth of first-hand information con- 
cerning the growing power and aggressiveness of Moham- 
medanism. [Illustrations and Maps. Net, $3.50 


CHINA TODAY. Through Chinese Eyes 

This Student Christian Movement book gives an authorita- 
tive and intensely interesting account by four distinguished 
Chinese leaders of the political, intellectual, and religious 
changes now sweeping through China. Net, $1.25 


SOME BOYS AND GIRLS IN AMERICA 


Margaret T. Applegarth, author of ‘‘Short 
Missionary Plays,’’ ‘‘India Inklings,’’ etc. 

Delightful tales of children from other lands who have made 
their home in America, told with the same charm and appeal 
that mark all Miss Applegarth’s work. An ideal Home- 
Mission text-book for children. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELI- 
GION. Based on Psychology and History 


Auguste Sabatier, author of ‘‘The Apostle Paul,’’ etc. 
Students of religion generally will eagerly welcome this 
new edition of a work remarkable for intellectual power 
and spiritual vision. New Edition, Net, $2.50 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHIES Rev. William M. 


Taylor, D.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘The Parables of Our 
Saviour,’’ The Miracles of Our Saviour,’ etc. 

Titles of the Eight Volumes: Moses the Lawgiver, Elijah 
the Prophet, Joseph the Prime-Minister, Daniel the 
Beloved, David, King of Israel, Peter the Apostle, Ruth 
the Gleaner and Esther the Queen, Paul the Missionary. 
A new edition of these notable Bible biographies, in which 
Dr. Taylor stresses the human interest side of his subjects, 
illuminating each personality with his inimitable gift of 
character portrayal. Each, Net, $1.50 


DORAN At Your Religious Book Store 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMP 
BOOKS 244 Madison Avenue New You 


for it is the necessity of ‘‘turning round” thousands of 
film-struck girls who come to the town with visions of 
great careers before them in screen theatricals. One 
of the national officers of the organization says: ““The 
roads to Hollywood are literally. lined with movie-mad 
children, walking to save railroad fare, sublimely con- 
fident that a pretty face, a light gift for amateur 
dramatics, or in some cases nothing further than a 
blind admiration for some popular screen star, will be 
sufficient to open the doors of the great motion picture 
studios.””’ The Y.W.C.A. cannot save these girls from 
disappointment, but it can and does save them from 
despair andruin. Mr. Hays, head of the motion picture 
industry, has induced the magnates of the business to 
contribute $120,000 for an enlargement of the associa- 
tion’s “Studio Club’’ where it welcomes and “turns 
round” these misled girls.—The Continent. 
fy 

Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps, in Scribner’s Magazine, 
says: In these pages I praised the publishers of 
Augustus Thomas’ autobiography for making it a light 
book, easy to hold. Just after reading my compliment 
Professor F. W. C. Meyer, of Rochester, received a 
German folio Bible printed in 1672, weighing twenty- 
five pounds, and the title-page bore this comforting 
legend, which I translate: “Now, however, through 
the grace of God, we have for the first time printed this 
book in comfortable and readable shape.’”’ The old 
Bible readers were a hardy race. 

ok ee 


The British and Foreign Bible Society announce that 
they have been able to secure an admirable site for a 
new Bible depot in Jerusalem. On one side it adjoins 
the municipal garden in the Jaffa Road, and on another 
side it faces the Nablus Road. 
of the General Post Office, in the very heart of the 
business quarter of Jerusalem.—Record of Christian 
Work. fot LS 

Of the 170,000 active clergymen in the United 
States only 1,671 paid an income tax on incomes in 
excess of $3,000 last year, while over 21,000 lawyers 
and more than 20,000 doctors did pay such an income 
tax. ear ae TES 

The Religious Drama Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches will conduct a summer school 
devoted to this subject at Madison, Wisconsin, 
September 4-15. The school will be limited to fifty 
religious workers. Ego oats te) 

A cablegram says: ‘Lutheran Church of Alsace has 
joined French Protestant Federation now complete and 
proclaiming unity French Protestantism.” 

* x OX 


In response to the desire of the Sunday school forces 
the observance of Father and Son Week has been 
changed from February to November 11-18, centering 
it around Armistice Day., The change has been ratified 
by the Sunday School Council of Interdenominational 
Churches, by the International Sunday School Con- 
ference of Religious Education, and the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
whose boys’ work committee will continue actively 
to promote this idea, which has become of world-wide 
significance.— Record of Christian Work. 

SR 

In Washington’s Day—Nations were largely In- 
dependent. 

In Our Day—Nations have become Interdependent. 

In Washington’s Day—lIt took months to communi- 
cate with Asia. 

In Our Day—It takes minutes to encircle the Globe. 

In Washington’s Day—Tennessee seemed further 
from New York than now 

In Our Day—Timbuctoo seems. 

In Washington’s Day—There were no telegrams, no 
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It is within a minute ~ 


Just Published— 
The Outline of Literature and Art 


another ‘‘Plain Story Simply Told’’ 


The Outline of Literature, in three volumes 
Edited by John Drinkwater 


The Outline of Art in two volumes 
Edited by Sir William Orpen 


Five volumes, each 714 x 1034 inches. 1000 Illustrations including Fifty Color Plates. 
Price, $4.50 per volume, payable on publication of each volume. 


Volume I—The Outline of Literature now ready. Price, $4.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Order Now From 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
F. C. Finley, Western Manager 


LL the aetivities of your church—the Sun- 

day School, the Missionary Society, the 
Men’s Club—will appreciate having a Bal- 
opticon as part of the church equipment. 
Beautiful slides, in color or black and white, 
on practically any religious subject, are now 
available for use with the 


Bausch & Lomb Balopticon 


Ask your Dealer, or write for literature and prices. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


515 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
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The SCO FI iz LD photographs, and most of the World was unknown to~ 
us. 


In Our Day—The Newspapers, the Movies and the 


Re fe rence B ib l e Radios bring the World to our doors. 


kk OX 
Edited by Rev. C. I. Scortep, D. D. GENERAL 4 
Assisted by Eminent Scholars Splendid ; 
It is 5 o’clock and night is falling. All day the editor 
Helps on the pages where needed. has been busy with “copy.” He shuts his desk with 


a feeling of anxiety. There is an awful word that has 
persecuted every waking hour. Will he dream of it 
also by night, and awake with a groan? It is a good 
honest word too. Why should it be made a night- 
mare? Nothing happens, nothing is done, nothing is 
said, nobody preaches or sings, if we are to believe our 
correspondents, that is not “splendid.’’ Even pound- 
ings are ‘“‘splendid,’’ and newly arrived preachers, and 
babies, and reports, and presiding elders. After 
getting into a savage mood and fiercely marking this 
splendor out of various manuscrips, here at the last 
minute we face it again, already in a proof—all the i 
way from South America! Whatis the use? We have | 
had a “perfectly splendid” day. Let’s go home.— 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. 
eer mart 

Religion consists of credenda, things to be believed; 
agenda, things to be done; but belief is unreal unless it is 
made the basis of action; and action cannot commence 
without the stimulus supplied by belief—Evan Daniel. 

* Ox 


When a Korean decides to become a Christian, he 
tells his friends that he has made up his mind to “do 
the doctrine.” : 

This sounds something like the Chinese convert who 
joined the S. P. G. Mission at Peking, and made this 
quaint confession of faith: 

“T am now reading the Bible and behaving it.’” 

In China and in Korea they understand that the 
Bible is also a book to live out.—Record of Christian 


-“The greatest work 
of the kindin Eng- 
lish language.” — 
Christian Endea- 
vor World. 


Revised 
Renderings 


34 Styles from $2.75 up. 


Send for circular of Bible Questions Work. 
- Ask for Circular J 9 : Se Es 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS The Northwestern Christian Advocate shows a 


picture of three scraps torn from Japanese newspapers. 
They are samples of religious advertising put forth by 
the Christians of Japan in 1922. 

One is an advertisement in a newspaper from the 
Fukuoka prefecture. It describes a kindergarten run 


by the Methodist Church in Maebara. A call is issued: 
The Geog rap hy of for twenty pupils over the age of four. ‘‘The teachers 
come from the Nagasaki Methodist Girls’ School. Until 
Bible Lands a new building is completed classes will meet in the 
By RENA L. CROSBY Methodist church. 


s Th 4 F P } 
howe cavers & bicud anlar ate dy e second is from the Kagoshima Morning Sun 


: Th ti i “ ” 
Ponciidg sot only Bible timesiand.counteics e article has for its motto, ‘‘Revere God, love men, 


anc an adaptation of a famous saying of the Kagoshima 
but even those of the early Christian church. hero, Takamori Saigo. It is a discussion of Christianity 
The maps and illustrations are of unusual 


American Branch 
35 west 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 


: a \ under the following headings: ‘Christianity and 

attraction for the student.”—The Continent. Morality,” “Christianity and Democracy,” “Christian- 

Illustrated. Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.90 ity and Freedom,” ‘Christianity and the Social 
Problem,” ‘Eternal Life,’ ‘Prayer,’ ‘“‘Jesus Christ.” 

THE ABINGDON PRESS The third appears in two issues of the Fukuoka Daily 

Cincinnati News. There is the brief report of a sermon preached 


at the Shinseikwan auditorium on ‘“‘The Aim of Life.” 
Shinseikwan is the institution representing the Feder- 
ated Christian Mission in Japan to do newspaper 
evangelism. In addition to the sermon is an attractive 


ASK ANY USER 
Every progressive church should use 


Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletin Boards. advertisement offering an opportunity to.> study 
_THEREVIME pau, fective and economical. Christianity. aoe - 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY inters urch Bulletins i i i 
LUMINATEDBY Increase attendance, interest and i ie ena es weg te ce oe 
Serer collections. Over 7.000 in ue Thou practice about ten years ago by the Rev. A. Pieters of 
ptr sands of enthusiastic letters from the Dutch Reformed Mission. : 
wise pastors. Send today for illus. catalog ee hae 

: “L" to H. E Winters Specialty A 
Company Davenport, lowa A minister of experience once remarked in our hear- 


ing that the average minister can preach a great deal 
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Automobile Casualties 
Increasing 


—————) 


cE appalling number of automobile accidents for 

several years past is causing wide-spread concern. 
Approximately 14,000 people were killed in this way in 
1922. Inthe last five years 50% of the accidental death _. 
claims paid by the M.C.U. were for fatalities directly 
due to the automobile. Some of the victims were — 
innocent pedestrians. 


No clergyman, whether he drives or walks, should: neg- Ee | 
lect to provide himself with adequate casualtyinsurance. — 


Every man who suffers accident pays the price of insur- 
ance, whether he carries a policy or not. The extra ex- 
“pense of one such occurrence will usually cover the cost of 
insurance for a considerable period. It’s cheaper toinsure. 


Generous protection from injuries of all kinds and 
- from sickness as well, can be had in this strong, 
‘mutual organization of and for ministers. If you are 
‘not a:member, join us now, for your own sake and for 
~ the benefit-of your family. 
~ Send in the coupon for immediate information about 
our policies. 


Don’t wait for something to happen. Write today. 


THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 

490 Auditorium Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen—Kindly send at once particulars regarding your policies. It is understood 
this places me under no obligation. 
Dog plc ele 2 om A eh ee PO eee 
Sey DO oe a tC a nn Peete 2 eee ot) 


Serer tere en) eee ee ee Seer Pe en RR ee 
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AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


Per Section 
without Doors 


$0.75 


With Disappearing $3.5 


Glass Doors___, Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the 
finest homes and offices throughout the 
country. Made in sections of different 
sizes, combining utility, economy and 
attractive appearance. Styleshown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK. 
Price complete as shown, with top, base 
and three book sections with non-binding, 
disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors 
(Sections dust-proof), $16.25. Price for 
same combination, without doors, $13.25. 
Other styles in different grades and fin- 
ishes at correspondingly low prices. Ship- 
ped direct from factory ON APPROVAL 
at a considerable saving TO YOU. 


Write for new catalog No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899. 


better than he can pray. Years of observation have 
confirmed the truthfulness of that remark. Often 
we are charmed by the sermon of a minister. But 
when he comes to his prayer he seems to ‘‘fall down’’ 
woefully. He halts and stammers as though speaking 
in a language with which he is not entirely familiar. 
His sentences are crudely put together; they lack 
sequence and progression. It seems as though he had 
no clear idea of what he really wants to talk to the 
Lord about, and is simply uttering whatever comes into 
his mind on the instant. The sermon is the expression 
of the careful and intelligent thinking of a cultured 
mind; the prayer is the more or less crude 
utterance of a young convert just beginning to learn 
the language of prayer. Why is this? Does the 
average minister spend as much thought on his pulpit 
prayers as he does upon his sermons? Is the sermon of 
greater consequence than the prayer? Is it more 
important that the preacher shall know what he is 
going to say to the people about God, than it is that 
he shall know what he is going to say to God about and 
for the people? This is not a plea for ‘“‘written” 
prayers. It is simply a suggestion of the need of more 
prepared praying.—Watchman Examiner. 
ork ee 

Almost all the ethnic faiths are concerned with the 
quest of man after God. When one turns to Christian- 
ity, this is changed. It is not man seeking God, but 
God seeking man. It begins with God being worn 
into our humanity through Christ, that He might 
find it and draw it to Himself. ‘‘I am come to seek 
and to save that which is lost.’’—Frederick Lynch. 

kOe OX 


Prohibition 
As Seen by Foreign Visitors 


Two Dutchmen, N. A. De Vries, a member of the 
Cabinet of the Province of Groningen, Holland, and 
P. Vander Meulen, president of the Dutch Association 
for the Abolition of Alcoholic Liquors, are visiting 
America in order to see for themselves how prohibition 
works in this country. They have traveled over the 
United States from Mexico to Canada, visiting twenty- 
five of our commonwealths, both those that were dry 
before national prohibition came and those which 
never adopted prohibiton until the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into force. Their verdict runs: ‘While 
we have recognized that prohibition is not perfectly 
observed or enforced, any more than the Ten Com- 
mandments are perfectly observed, or your laws against 
stealing or murder are perfectly observed or enforced, 
yet by way of contrast with continental Europe it 
was plainly apparent that prohibiton is already a 
thorough, practical success, with every indication that 
it is becoming more willingly observed and more 
effectively enforced.”’” The two Dutchmen felt how- 
ever, that the average American does not realize that 
the liquor interests are very busy in an attempt to 
regain control. ‘It seems to us,” they said, ‘‘that you 
people are complacently letting the liquor people rob 
you of the great benefits of your dry law—benefits 
which perhaps are more apparent to outsiders than to 
yourselves. We do not understand why you are so 
economical in the money you spend on enforcement 
and prohibition education, when what it is really buy- 
ing you is security against crime, pauperism, ill health, 
and other evils. Proper enforcement would not be 
very costly and the benefits would immediately be 
felt, not alone by ourselves, but by the entire world’”’ 
They came to the conclusion from what they learned 
in all parts of the country that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment would never be repealed, and that the Volstead 
Act would not be changed, but they thought that we 
Americans were wasting our time instead of completing 
the job of getting rid of liquor and making our really 
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A CHURCH IDEA 
— spreading like wildfire! 
Someone got the idea that Candy 


Mints would easily sell. Everyone 
agreed. So they called on Strong, Cobb & 
Company—bigmakersof best mints—who got 
up a new package —fouf flavors: Peppermint, 
Wintergreen, Cinnamon and Clove—put up 
in four boxes (80 rolls to a box), a total of 
320 5c rolls to a case. The Company calls it 


“22 MINTS” 
A case costs only $9, You sell 


the 320 rolls at 5c a roll. Total re- 
ceipts—$16, You thus make the big profit of 
$7 on a $9 investment! It’s no wonder this 
Church Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthu- 
siastic endorsements of success sent on request. 


S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! Youcandowhat so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
youacase of “22 Mints” —charges prepaid? 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
514 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


great law properly effective. ‘‘If you could realize,” 
they write, ‘‘the true situation you would drive wet 
agitators out of business, and your drys would devote 
their energy to getting real enforcement—even if they 
had to do it as Henry Ford suggests, by putting down 
the bootleggers’ uprisings with the army and navy.”’ 
They believe that a “characteristic display of national 
anger and indignation would help the prohibition 
cause,” and that our dry forces need to be thoroughly 
aroused in order that we may secure absolute and 
drastic enforcement of our prohibition law.—Christian 


Work. 
a a 


Charles W. Furner, of Goulburn, New South Wales, 
Australia, retired drygood merchant and alderman, 
has been in this country five weeks and nobody has 
offered to buy him or treat him toa drink. Mr. Furner 
was not complaining of this when he told it at the Anti- 
Saloon League headquarters. On the contrary, he 
was delighted, because he said the impression that 
Australians are getting through wet correspondents 
and liquor propagandists is that the country is oozing 
alcoholic drinks, and that foreign visitors have them 
thrust upon them at every turn. “I have been treated 
with the utmost hospitality and courtesy everywhere.” 
he said. ‘‘My wife and I have been entertained at 
dinners and asked out to all sorts of affairs, but I 
have never seen any drinking or been offered a single 
drink.’? Mr. Furner is impressed with the business 
prosperity of the country. In Philadelphia he was 
told by members of the Manufacturers Club that pro- 
hibition has proved a tremendous aid to business, that 
it has increased sales, promoted efficiency, made for 
the welfare of employees and decreased accidents. 
“One of the most interesting things to me is the 
absence of disorderly conduct and drunkenness on 
your streets,’ he said. “I have been in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Colorado Springs, Chicago, Washington 
and New York city, and I have seen no disorderly 
persons. The public parks in American cities are a 
marvel, full of happy, sober, prosperous looking people. 


Increase Usefulness to 
Your Community 


Westlake Presbyterian Church 
Los Angeles, California 


It gives me great pleasure to testify to the splendid 
results produced by the use of the Acousticon in our 
church services. Many deaf people have been 
enabled to hear the pulpit messages who for years 
had not attended a service because of the hardship 
inflicted through their deafness. 


Any church cannot fail to increase its usefulness 
in a community if it installs one of your splendid 
outfits. We would not be without the Acousticon 
in our church. 

G. A. BRIEGLEB 
June 15, 1921 


The Church Acousticon is designed to carry all that is 
said and sung during Divine Service clearly and naturally, 
to the ears of those among the congregation who are suffer- 
ing from impaired hearing. A sound regulator, instantly 
adjustable by each user, makes it adaptable to every 
degree of deafness. 


Complete details upon request 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


220 West 42nd Street New York City 


Pal Pee 
ORGANS 


Each organ designed 
tonally and mechan- 
ically>to meet? the 
conditions existing 
in the church it 
will occupy. 


The Hall Organ Co. 


WEST HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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| ¥RGyYLentins 


WEBSTER'SS ,, 
COLLEGIATE 


“Based on the 


NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL 
the 


“Supreme 
Authority” 


—— 
LJ 


Eye Comfort 


Let our engineers plan the lighting in 
your Church to make it comfortable 
and efficient. We have specialists who 
will plan and design your lighting to 
suit you, Write us for information 


National X-Ray Reflector Co. 
New York CHICAGO 


One might write a book on the excellences 
of this BEST abridgment. «An eminent ed- 
ucator says: “Certainly a gold mine about 
words, places, people. Only a little less val- 
uable than the New International.” It hasa 
wonderful vocabulary—over 100,000 words— 
complete definitions, adequate etymologies, 
and uses the familiar Webster diacritical 
marks. 1256 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
The Thin-Paper Edition is so light, so handy, 
so well printed that it is a real pleasure to 
use it. 

Art Canvas, $5.00 Fabrikoid, $6.00 

Leather, $7.50 

Guaranteed or money returned. Order from 
your Bookseller or write to the Publishers. 
Free Specimen Pages if you name Expositor. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A.. 


Los Angeles 


Rich in the Faith 


‘‘Tabernacle Hymns No. 2”’ 
The greatest song book ever published. 
“Strictly interdenominational, now in its 
sixth edition. Appropriate to all Church 
and Sunday School services. Compiled by 
Paul Rader, 320 pages, 351 songs, every 
one rich in Christian Experience. 

Superior workmanship and the num- 


Extra Money 


for Your Church 


Quickly and Easily Raised 4 
Selling Messenger’s 1924 #4 
Scripture Text Calendars 


ber and quality of the hymns‘make this the 
most satisfactory and economic song book 
published. Prices: $50.00 per hundred, 
Art Buckram, $30.00 per hundred manila. 


‘‘Tabernacle Choir’’ 

_ For choir or home use only. Com- 
piled by R. J. Oliver, the noted choir and 
band leader, arranged by Lance B. Lath- 
am, the well known pianist. 

Every number tried and proven in large mixed 
choirs: many now available for general use for the 
first time. 192 pages, 82 selections. Beautifully 
and strong/y bound in Art Buckram. Prices: 75c 
single copies, $7.75 per dozen, $60.00 per hundred. 
Returnable copies to choir leaders on request. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 
Room 1225. 29 South La Salle St. Chicago 


abernacfe fumns Nod 
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This Church Made $51 


Anna Holkeboer, 9th St. Christian Re- 2 
form Church, Holland, Michigan, says: € 
“* Wedecided to try your, plan tn order 

to raise money for, missions, The $00 
Calendars were distributed among 20 
members and sold in their spare time 

in 10 days. We recom the sale of 
your calendars to anyciass or society. 


Churches everywhere suc- 
| cessfully raise money for epceetey pledges, etc., 
clearing net profit of $50 to $500. Basy to sell, Big 
y profits, An article for church sale that has no equal. 
Every family needs one and buys on merit 
as well as the desire to help the church. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, North Presby- 
terian Church, says: 
**Our treasurer sent for one hundred 
calendars which were sold before they 


arrived. Afterwards sent 
hundred more which were sold quickly. 
and we are closing our year with agood 
amount of money in our treasury 
which we could not have had if we had 
AK. not sold your beautiful calendars.’’ 


“2 Plan Endorsed by Ministers 


Ministers everywhere endorse our pee 
as a dignified method of raising money for the church. 1924 
calendars now readv. Write today for Messenger’s Money- 
Making Plan and Special Prices to Churches. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO, 
314 W. Superior St., Dept. 44 Chicago, Dl. 


‘or, two 


How You Can Get Money 


‘HE minister's chief barrier to efficient service is generally the lack of sufficient funds 
to carry on the work he contemplates. 


The progressive minister is sought after for leadership in the working out of the 
problems not only of his own church or parish but of all the institutions which are 
devoted to the physical relief or mental and spiritual upbuilding of men and women fit 


for the greater American citizenship. 


consult The Ward Systems Company. 


Write today to 


1110-1111-1112 Steger Building 
Chicago, III. 


In such times of financial emergency, it will be a distinct asset for you to be able to 


We specialize in the raising of funds for hospitals, churches, colleges, and all public- 
serving institutions and purposes, who give service without profit or private gain. 


Spasmodic efforts to raise money through passing organizers of doubtful efficiency 
and of questionable ancestry in this highly-specialized work have proven unsatisfactory. 

Fund-raising has become science and the WARD. SYSTEM OF FUND-RAISING 
is nationally known as effective, rapid and economical. 

We can aid you to secure a liberal share of the available funds in your community 
for any expansive purpose you may have in view. 

Give us your confidence and let us help you to obtain the MONEY YOU NEED. 


The Ward Systems Company 


1106 Marbridge Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


T 


They impress the visitor immediately, and I think 


offer conclusive evidence of the success of prohibition.” 
—Watchman-Examiner. 
a 

Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan, which first ap- 
peared in 1678, has been translated into more languages 
than any other book, except the Bible. The Reference 
Librarian of the New York Public Library states that 
the number now exceeds 107 languages and dialects. 

The Bible has been translated in part at least into 
770 languages and dialects; more then seven times as 
many as Pilgrim’s Progress. 

; eae as 

The American automobile “‘honks’”’ in every language 

of the world and does business in every climate. It 
sounds its warning in over a hundred different countries, 
colonies and islands, and renders service from Iceland 
at the far north to the equator and thence to the most 
extreme southern line of human habitation. It “takes” 
the steep grades of the Andes or the Himalayas with 
the same complacency with which it traverses the 
pampas of South America or the desert roadways of 
Africa and Australia. 
: Figures compiled for the Trade Record of The 
National City Bank of New York show that the num- 
ber of passenger machines exported from the United 
States in the last decade was 562,000, and of commercial 
machines, including motor trucks and busses, 135,000. 
The value of the passenger machines exported in the 
last decade is $534,000,000, and of commercial ma- 
chines $288,000,000. 

The cackle of the American hen reverberates through- 
out the entire world and with constantly increasing 
intensity. The total number of eggs sent out of conti- 
nental United States in the fiscal year which ends 
with June, 1923, will approximate a half billion with a 
value of approximately $12,000,000. 


The value of the eggs sent out of the United States 
in the last decade is nearly $100,000,000 as against 
about $20,000,000 in the decade preceding the war. 
“Many a mickle makes a muckle.”’ ; 

ae Seer 

When fire destroyed the Convention hall, erected 
by the Japanese in the city of Tokyo, Japan, to enter- 
tain the World’s Sunday School Convention held there 
in October, 1920, it was feared the Sunday School 
cause would experience a severe setback. On _ the 
contrary the Convention so stimulated. the Sunday 
School work in every section of the -Island Empire 
that a spontaneous movement was -created for a 
headquarters building in Tokyo. A splendid site 
has been secured and a campaign is now on to raise 
funds to erect a building to be known as the Frank L. 
Brown Memorial, for it was through the untiring 
efforts of Dr. Frank L. Brown, late General Secretary 
of the World’s Sunday School ‘Association, that the 
National Sunday School Association of Japan came 
into being. 

A National Sunday School Convention was held 
early in the month of April in the city of Tokyo and 
the delegates enthusiastically pledged Yen 10,000 for 
the building fund. The amount is to be raised in one 
yen (50c) envelopes. 

The building and the ground will cost $175,000. 
The World’s Sunday School Association is pledged 
to raise $75,000 of this amount. Sunday School 
officers, teachers and classes from all parts of the 
world should have a share in this building. Let there 
be a yen (50c) shower. Let stamps, checks, or money 
orders, flow into the headquarters of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, 216 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. The cause will mean much for the 
Christian movement in Japan and be a fine expression 
of Christian international good-will. 
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LOANS 


We Solicit Applications for First Mortgage Loans on Church, 

Hospital and Institutional Property, Located in Cities hav- 

ing a Populationin Excess of 30,000, and where the Amount 

of Loan and Margin of Security is Sufficient to Warrant us 
in making a Personal Examination of the Property. 


\ \ JE MAKE building loans from architects’ plans and specifications, pay- 
ing contractors as the building progresses on architects’ certificates 
and waiver of liens. 


Payment of principal can be arranged over a period as long as ten years. 
Notes to contain a clause permitting the borrower to prepay any portion or 
the entire amount remaining unpaid, from time to time, by the payment 
of a slight premium. 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Real Estate Loan Department 


ompany 
Member Federal SS=s33 : = US Government 
Reserve System mS Supervision 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 2 -TO ST. CHARLES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Correct Lighting #- Modern Churches 


The Frink Engineering Department has 
co-operated in the lighting of many of the 
leading churches and cathedrals, during the 
past 60 years. 


The Frink System of Church Illumination 
supplants the dim and gloomy light of the past 
with a light that is soft, cheerful and yet power- 
ful enough to bring out the architectural effects 
of the interior. 


Since effect and efficiency are best obtained 
where the lighting is an integral part of the 
plans, the Frink Engineering Department is 
ready to co-operate with committee and archi- 
tect from the earliest stages. 


We will be glad to submit our recommenda- 
tion on receipt of sufficient data. 


I. P. Frink, Inc. 


One type of Frink Ceiling Diffuser 24th St. and 10th Ave. New York, N. Y. 
So Fanel’'Sc 601 Sa Noe Bank Bldg. O58 State Se : i Saree 
Mee hag vets co Btag, 20 Cicer Big 
uffalo, N. Y. 
cae Heke tit Gp, sana ii 
S| ne pene eee Con etd? 426 Jeno eee Bldg. 
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ANNUAL INDEX—Volume XXIV 


October 1922 to September 1923 inclusive 


GENERAL SUBJECTS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Aeroplane, views from our, 170, 286, 
426, 542, 675, 797, 933, 1070, 
1292, 1392 ee 


Books,” ORS recents—Swanson 
102, 218, 342, 471, 589, 708, 862, 
987, 1111, 1219, 1320, 1419 
Book Shelf— King, 101, 220, 346, 476, 
eet 711, 876, 1004, 1113, 1222, 1322; 


Bulletin Board Slogans, 54, 169, 274, 
414, 543, 662, 785, 934, 1058, "1175, 
1281, 1380 

Calendar, for your, 44, 48, 164, 168, 
285, 422,- 537, 791, 793, 795, 965, 
1062, 1180, 1185, 1285, 1287, 1288 


Children’ s Day Ne fens 1059, 1066, 1079 
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